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1. India; or, Facts submitted to Illustrate the Character 
and Condition of the Native Inhabitants, with Sug- 
gestions for Reforming the Present System of Govern- 
ment. By R. Rickards, Esq. London. 1839. 

2, History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of 
Eastern India, comprising the Districts of Behar, 
Shahabad, Assam, &c. ¥c., in relation to their Ge- 
ology, Mineralogy, Betany, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Religion, Education, §c., surveyed under the Orders 
of the Supreme Government, and collated fram the 
Original Documents, with the permission of the Hon. 
Court of Directors. By Montgomery Martin. 1838. 

3, Special Report on the Statistics of the Four Collecto- 
rates of the Dekhun. By Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F. R. S. 
1838, 

4, Observations on the Law and Constitution and Pre- 
sent Government of India, gc. By Lieut.-Col. Gal- 
loway. 2nd edition. 1832. 

5. China Opened; or Display of the Topography, His- 
tory, Manners, &c., of the Chinese Empire. By the 
Rev. C. Gutzlaff. 1838. 

6. China: its State and Prospects, fc. By W. H. 
Medhurst, twenty years a Missionary to the Chinese. 
1838, 


Whenever a nation far advanced in civilization, and 
having, of consequence, a society of numerous grada- 
tions, re-models its political government on any other 
Principle than that of conformity to the actual constitu- 
tion of the society to be governed—when it makes 
classes dominant in the political which are servient in 
the social system—the consequences invariably have 
been, weakness in the government, discord and intole- 
mance among the people. Society has laws of its 
own, the result of man’s nature and position, and 
therefore referable only to the will of the Creator: it is | 
tot ruled by statutes, nor is its structure a human con- 


by public opinion, or the award of that portion of the 
community which, by a sort of universal suffrage, is 
invested with the power of pronouncing the national 
sentiment; and this class is that which, by birth, 
wealth, education, and high moral standards, possesses 
primary consideration in the state. Popular opinion, 
again, is that of the unintelligent, uninfluential classes, 
and in tranquil times generally follows and adopts 
public opinion: ia times of turbulence only does it as- 
sume precedence. 

We are paying at present the penalty of having vio- 
lated this great law of social order. We have let loose 
ignorance, conceit, and fanaticism, to a perilous extent. 
This great nation, during a period of peace and pros- 
perity, has been consigned to domestic warfare and 
contention;—the rival sects boil over with animosities; 
—the courtesies of life and the charities of religion are 
abeyant; coarse-and vulgar ribaldries best suit the 
temper of the disputants; and men seem ‘to agree in 
nothing else than that to be a good hater is the surest 
indication of right principles. Even the Quakers, now 
only 23,000 in number, who profess to aim by their 
discipline at eradicating the passions, are become an 
organized body of propagandists, whose object is to 
disturb social repose by withdrawing measures of great 
difficulty, and requiring unusual discretion, from the 
decision of the intelligent orders, that they may be 
determined by the excited passions of the multitude. 
While such is our position at home, the phenomena 
exhibited on the great theatre of the world have as- 
sumed an importance and an interest, which must, 
under other circumstances, have arrested national at- 
tention. Unpropitious as the time is, we propose 
making an attempt to divert public attention from the 
acrimonies of political and sectarian contention, to the 
magnificent developements of those general laws of 
Providence by which the free agency of man is cireum- 
scribed, and by which he is led to results far beyond 
the sphere of his foresight. 





tivance, although by legislation that structure may be 
materially influenced. It is governed in its decisions 
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When we survey the condition of our species, we 
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perceive Europe and America to be advancing in 
wealth, population, and civilization—Asia and Africa 
to be in that stationary condition in which they have 
continued from immemorial time. In the two former, 
indastrial production is in advance of population; in 
the two last, population is ahead of production. These 
are the two master principles, which, by the proportion 
in which they stand to each other, indicate the pros- 
perous or adverse condition of mankind. 

Of Africa and its prospects we must say little at 
present. Unhappy in its geographical formation, it 
seems destined to be for ever astern of the other quar- 
ters of the globe, in civilization. Little impression 
can be made on the great negro race (perhaps amount- 
ing to not much under a hundred millions of people) 
by the English colony at the Cape, or that of France 
at Algiers. As for Sierra Leone, which Mr. Wilber- 
force once described as ‘the morning star beaming on 
the breast of Africa,’ it is become a charnel-house for 
Europeans, and a nest of kidnappers and dealers in 
negro slaves.* This colony has cost, from 1792 down 
to 1830, 3,350,000/. in civil expenses, and in naval 
1,630,000/., or together, 5,000,000/. sterling,} without 
any one of its objects having been in any respect at- 
tained. Mr. M‘Culloch concurs in the now common 
opinion that the slaye trade can only be suppressed by 
the great European powers declaring it piracy to en- 
gage in it. Yet no writer has illustrated more suc- 
cessfully than he the futility of all endeavours to pre- 
vent smuggling of goods hy severity of penalties; and 
how the thousands of leagues of African and American 
coasts are to be watched by eruizers so as to render 
capture probable, not to say inevitable, we have seen 
no attempt to explain. But already one consequence 
of our greater severity has taken place—the horrors of 
the middle passage are revived; and when the slaver 
is overtaken, the wretched victims are put into casks 
and sunk in the sea, to prevent confiscation of the ves- 
sel by destroying the evidence of her occupation. In 
1807 the slaves exported from the Western coasts of 
Africa amounted to 86,000; and lately the number has 
been stated, on plausible authority, at 170,000, not- 
withstanding the entire cessation of the supply to the 
British colonics, into which scarce a slave has been 
introduced these thirty years, so effectual has the sys- 
tem of registration proved. But registration must be 
the willing act of the importing country; and so much 
have the slave states of North and South America been 
alienated and alarmed by our recent precipitate measure 
of emancipation, that their co-operation is for the pre- 
sent hopeless. This slave emancipation act has given 


* ‘That the slave trade has been extensively carried on 
at Sierra Leone is a fact which the evidence has unhap- 
pily placed beyond the reach of controversy.’-—Lord 
Goderich’s official letter of Jan. 18, 1832. 

+ Speech of Mr. W. K. Donglas (now Lord William 
Douglas) in the House of Commons, July, 1831. 
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an extraordinary impulse to the slave trade—hay 
weakened the hopes of seeing it crushed;—and shoulj 
the production of sugar in our islands give Way, the 
mischief must be far greater, and our emancipation wil 
rank, next to Las Casas’s origination of the slave trade, 
as the greatest calamity ever inflicted upon humanity, 
It may fail suddenly. At best, its success must by 
long problematical.* 

There can scarcely be imagined an event touching 
more nearly the prospects of mankind than the manne 
in which the New World is to be occupied. Ong 
accomplished, nothing similar can occur again. The 
rate of Asiatic and European advancement must grea 
ly depend on the races by which those vast and fertily 
countries of America are peopled. From its geogn. 
phical structure, the rivers of America run towards the 
east, and its plains slope in the same direction: henee 
its commercial action has chiefly been exerted on Ev. 
rope and Africa, from the last of which, however, i 
has only imported human beings. On Europe, the 
influences exerted by the rapid production of wealth 
and increased consumption in America have been vey 
great, and are continually increasing, By the dis 
covery of the New World, Europe procured tropical 
produce by a six weeks’ voyage, in place of a six 
months’ one to India; but, above all, by transferring 
part of its people to America, it laid the foundation fr 
future nations of industrious habits, whose demands 
on European production increase annually, and forma 
continual stimulus to the industry of the Old World. 
Had none but Africans been permitted to settle in 
America, how little would mankind have profited by 
the discovery of Columbus! ‘The negro has great 
physical strength, thongh bred ina noxious climate: he 
is good-humoured, cheerful, and affectionate, but eti- 
dently, of all the varieties of our race, he approaches 
the nearest to specific difference from the others. No 
African community has ever reached that degree of 
civilization exhibited by the empires of Montezum 
and of the Incas. Ample allowance being made for 
the untoward circumstances under which the fie 
blacks are placed, both in America and Europe, theit 
want of proficiency in any science or art (except the 
art of cookery) is only explicable by the consideration 


* We do not enter here upon the very great slave trade 
which has from all time prevailed on the Eastern side of 
the African continent, and to which our efforts to sup 
press that by the Alantic, if at all effective, could only 
lend a new stimulus. Among his other mercantie 
speculations, the Pacha of Egypt has taken up this odious 
trade upon a gigantic scale. He employs regularly! 
considerable part of his army in marauding expeditions 
into the interior of Africa—and is at this moment by 
the greatest stealer and seller of Negroes in the world. 
The compunction of a French adventurer, who a 
several years in this horrible service, hes pow al 
appalling revelation of the facts, which M. Leon é 
Laborde has made public in a most striking tract enitle 
Chasse aux Negres: Paris, 1838. 
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that, among nations, as among families, some are gifted 

"with greater intellectual and physical capacities— 
some with less. In America, the negro race may be 
taken at eight millions, the European at twenty; and so 
little tendency towards an incorporation of the two into 
one mixed race has hitherto manifested itself, that if 
ever the blacks of North and South America succeed 
in establishing independent states, a long succession 
of internecine wars will probably ensue. 

Three hundred and forty years have elapsed without 
the appearance of a single Asiatic colonist in the New 
World, although Asia contains two-thirds of the 
human race, and its population has ever been in that 
state of penury and discomfort which disposes man- 
kind to emigration. Had Asia been in the process of 
emerging from the stationary condition, the discovery 
of America would have enabled it to break its chains: 
there would perhaps have been, ere now, fifty millions 
of Asiatics in South America, thriving and civilized 
nations, whose reaction on the parent countries must 
have raised them to a far higher rank than they now 
ceeapy. But Asia was then completely stationary, 
and had scarcely any means of intercourse with the 
New World. It has therefore continued in its previ- 
ous state, until now that America, in conjunction with 
Europe, has commenced its powerful action upon it; 
and if we carry forward our specniations to what an- 
other century may effect, we may at least conclude 
with certainty that when the United States shal] con- 
tain a hundred millions of people, and Australia its 
nillions too, the free intercourse of the Asiatic with 
his brethren of the other quarters of the world will be 
completely established, and it will long have ceased 
to be a question among politicians, whether one nation 
is justified in interdicting the natives of another from 
making use of the right which God has conferred on 
all his creatures—that of bettering their condition by 
voluntary emigration. ‘To imprison eighty or ninety 
nillions of human beings as if they were no better than 
rats in an iron cage—to debar the Hindoo from export- 
ing himself, as well as the fruit of his labour—to make 
his doing so depend on the pleasure of the people of 
England—is an attempt so wholly at variance with 
right and reason, that, under present circumstauces, it 
Promises no better result than that of Xerxes to fetter 
the sea. In this age of misnomer, however, much 
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from all associations with violence and fraud. The 
annual emigration from Europe to America may be 
estimated at 100,000 to 150,000: so that, including 
negro slaves, 300,000 persons are transferred yearly 
from the Old to the New World; and if Asia had free 
access to this means of relief from over-population, 
that number might be indefinitely augmented, and a 
real, natural, and effectual counter-agent to the African 
slave trade be sgt in motion. In the event, too, of a 
famine in India, the lives of 50,000 or 100,000 natives 
could be saved, were the means of transport in readi- 
ness, and the people familiarized, as those of Ireland 
are, to expatriation. Is it so shocking a thing to be- 
nevolent feeling, that a man should be taken, of his own 
free will, from a country where day’s wages are two- 
pence, and conveyed to another, where he can earn 
above a shilling? 

Besides all this, there is another consideration 
worthy of attention. Recent investigations lead us to 
conclude that the subjugation by the Brahminical Hin- 
doos of the previously existing population of India 
was of a very savage description. The remains of 
the ‘vanquished tribes, now termed aborigines, were 


reduced to that deplorable state of degradation in which 


we still find them, and. from which every one must 


desire to see them delivered. This people bear dif- 


ferent names in various parts of India—Beels, Coolees, 


Ramoosces, Mangs, &c.; and their numbers are esti- 
mated at betwixt 2,000,000 and 3,000,000. 
to desperation by the Hindoos, they have retaliated by 
organizing themselves into societies for the purposes 
of robbery and murder. 
gang robbery, aud that of thuggery, have of late at- 
tracted notice in Europe by their atrocity, extent, and 
combination with religious feeling. Could this un- 
happy race be induced to emigrate to Australia, or the 
banks of the La Plata, there is every reason to con- 
clude that they would abandon their vicious habits, 
and enter upon the career of industry and order. Such 
a measure would, however, exact a large expenditure, 
and, unfortunately, our philanthropy is parsimoniously 
disposed. £20,000,000 were, it will be said, given to 
the West Indian slave-owners; but this touched no in- 
dividual’s purse—it was only an additional bucket of 
water thrown into the ocean of the national debt. 
even in that case, if time had been allowed, it was in- 


Driven 


The systems of decoity, or 


Yet, 


may be done by giving to anything a name which | tended to have agitated the country against any com- 


ought to denote its opposite. Many a sane dog has 
lost his life from being called a mad dog; and, in this 
case, it is endeavoured to affix the opprobrious epithet 
of slave trade to the act of conveying a labourer from 
Bengal, where slavery exists and is legal, to Guiana 
ot Australia, where it does not exist, is not legal, and 
Where the difficulty experienced is to do justice to the 
nights of the master. But this emigration, to be an 
eficient means of extensive good, must be purified 





pensation whatever. The casuistry was ready, the 
petitions were ready, and the texts; but-the prompti- 
tude of Lord Stanley in getting the vote of the Com- 
mons frustrated all opposition to the measure. 


That kidnapping is more prevalent in India than in 


any other country cannot be questioned. ‘We pro- 
pose’ (says Mr. Macauley in his ‘Penal Code,’) ‘to 
make the punishment of kidnapping peculiarly severe, 
when it is committed with murderous intentions; as in 
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the case of those subjects of the company who were 
lately carried into the Jynteah country for purposes of 
human sacrifice.” Did the opposition to Coolee emi- 
gration extend no farther than providing against de- 
ception and violence, it would have the support of 
every man of feeling and humanity, and of none more 
cordially than of those who look upon the free circu- 
lation of mankind just as beneficial as the free ex- 
change of commodities, and upon all impediments 
thrown in its way as contraventions of those provisions 
for the progression of human society, which emanate 
from the Supreme Governor of the universe. 

In estimating the assailing forces now in operation 
against the institutions of Asia, we should advert to 
the relations in which that continent stood to the rest 
of the world, prior to the opening of the trade with 
Britain, in 1814. That measure might not have pro- 
duced effects so contrary to the anticipations of many, 
had it not coincided with the general peace in Europe, 
and the consequent fall in the cost of producing arti- 
cles of commerce. From the time of Pliny, who esti- 
mated the bullion annually sent from the Roman 
Empire to the East, at 400,000/. down to 1814, India 
had been the great recipient of the precious metals. 
According to Humboldt’s calculation, above thirty 
years ago, 25,500,000 dollars were yearly sent to 
Asia (7. e. 5,418,750/.), of which 17,500,000 went 
round the Cape of Good Hope, 4,000,000 by the 
Levant, and 4,000,000 from Russia.* This bullion 
trade has almost entirely ceased, and given place to an 
exportation of commodities. Since 1814 the restora- 
tion of the monetary systems of Europe and North 
America to their former metallic basis has occasioned 
a demand, according: to Lord Ashburton, for from 
80,000,000/. to 100,000,000/.; and in addition to this 
the produce of the American mines has diminished to 
half their previous amount. Owing to these circum- 
stances, the cessation of the bullion trade to Asia has 
produced no derangement in the market of the world. 

The opening of the trade with India has been fol- 
lowed, not only by a great increase in the commercial 
relations of Europe and Asia, but in the trade of India 
with China to the eastward, and with the Red Sea 
and the Gulph to the westward. Signs of change in 
the natioual habits have become manifest, and it is 
already evident that in Asia the circulation of new 
ideas, as well as of new commodities, is set in mo- 
tion. 

Turkey had, for ages, been the wall of brass which 
separated European from Asiatic institutions—but it 
is a barrier no longer, and it is becoming the advanced 
post of the European system. Egypt has felt the 
same influences, and probably no long time will elapse 
before a ship canal, cut below the level of mean tide 
in the Red Sea, will conduct its waters, by an imper- 


* Vide M‘Culloch’s ‘Commercial Dictionary,’ art. 
‘Precious Metals.’ 
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ceptible descent, into the Mediterranean, and reduc 
the voyage from England to Bombay from 14,0 
miles, and upwards, to 7200. 

When to those powerful agencies of mutation, wy 
add the rapid increase of wealth and of demand fy 
tropical productions in Europe,—the establishment of 
European colonies in Australia, and the great effects 
which must result from steam-navigation of the Indian 
rivers, nothing but blind, apathetic incredulity cay 
hesitate to admit that against so many and such power. 
ful causes of change no human efforts can avail, 
Were the rulers of all the nations of Europe and Asia 
to combine against this movement of our species, im. 
pelled as it is by nature, and aided by a concurrence 
of circumstances equally new and important, they 
might retard but could not repress the progress of 
mankind towards a happier and more advanced posi. 
tion. Bat the transition from the artificial institutions 
of Asia to a natural structure of society, as it is likely 
to he a rapid one, so it must be a painful process toa 
large portion of its people; and considering the strength 
of the powers conspiring against the stationary condi- 
tion, much may be apprehended from the councils of 
violent and ignorant innovation, as in the revolution 
of Franee. Persons who bring nothing but good ir 
tentions, claims to common sense and common expe 
rience, as credentials of capacity for legislation on 
extraordinary occasions, are unworthy of national 
confidence, and have done infinite mischief by their 
incapacity and presumption, their proneness to regu- 
late and meddle with everything. “The true lawgiver, 
says Mr. Burke, ‘ought to have a heart full of sensi 
bility. He ought to love and respect his kind, and 
fear himself’ 

It must, under such circumstances, be of paramount 
importance to understand the great features of the 
Asiatic social system, and to discover the causes which 
produce the stationary condition. With the view of 
bringing those topics into discussion, we avail ou 
selves of the appearance, so long wished for, of Dr. 
Francis Buchanan Hamilton’s ‘Statistics of Bengal, 
drawn up about thirty years ago, and now abridged 
and -edited by Mr. Montgomery Martin, under the 
authority of the East India Directors—who will, we 
hope, sanction and patronize the publication of sever 
other surveys known to exist among the archives of 
Leadenhall-street. Mr. Martin might, with advantage 
have very much abridged the selections from bis 
original, so as to have retained what is adapted to the 
European stadent of Indian institutions, rejecting 
topographical and other details of local interest omly: 
But such as it is, the work is a valuable one; and 
would have been more so, could the editor have t 
pressed his besoin de faire parler de soi, which he has 
indalged by prefixing certain uncalled-for prolegomes 
in which he retails his own speculations, and passé 
his own projects in parade. Having performed his 
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ko-tow to the Direction by a laudatory dedication, he | brought to market are likely to suit the taste of such 
tons round to reproach the people of England with | customers, and whether they can be expected to ap- 
apathy towards, and misgovernment of, India—as if | prove of the attempt to enlist that science in the igno- 
the English people were primarily responsible for the | ble service of Quaker and Baptist agitation? He evi- 
administration of Indian affairs, and the Directors not | dently belongs to that class of persons who assume to 
responsible at all. He gives his projects of a grand | themselves to be the organs of common sense, and 
Indian bank, &c., and his calculation, ‘never impugn- | who consider an acquaintance with any subject as use- 
ed,’ showing that England, during the last fifty years, | less, just in so far as it exceeds the limits of their own. 
has robbed India, in tribute, of 8,400,000,000/. sterling | Of those persons Archbishop Whately has remarked, 
money—a calculation which speaks for itself—aud for | that although the sailor, the physician, the architect, 
Mr. Martin too! Far be it from us, ‘to impugn it,’ or or musician may coincide in the claim of common 
tohurt a hair of its head. From the public journals | sense to decide questions of political economy, the 
we learn, that at a meeting in Glasgow, got up by the | sailor treats its authority in questions of navigation 
Society of Friends, Mr. Martin served up to his audi- | with contempt, and so do the others in respect of their 
ence all these dishes warmed over again, and con-| several professions. The bulk of people of common 
cluded the entertainment by assuming the attitude of | sense believe that the sun moves round the earth, and 
a Jupiter Tonans; intimating, that should the British that antipodes are impossible. One of them was that 
nation continue deaf to the voice of a charmer who | worthy sailor of the Centurion, quoted by Dr. Gregory, 
charms so wisely, it might expect another visitation of Edinburgh, who, after premising that, having been 
from cholera morbus, along with epidemic hydrophobia round the world with Anson, he must needs know all 
—very much in the way that Lord Peter consigned | about it, declared that it was just as flat as the table 
his brothers to the devil, if they presumed to doubt | before him. 

that the crust of bread he helped them to contained! We proceed to give some extracts from Dr: B. 
‘the quintessence of beef, mutton, veal, venison,| Hamilton. In the Appendix to vol. ii., we find seve- 
partridge, plum-pudding, and custard.” We have/|ral statements, furnished by his native assistants, of 
nothing further to say of the editor’s cargo of ‘Notions,’ | the expenditure of Hindoo families of various ranks in 
to enter into an examination of which would be firing} Dinajpoor. These we shall give in an abridged and 
at eartion crows not ‘worth powder and shot;’ but as | tabular form. ‘The house-rent, ornaments, and furni- 
this publication must be intended for that numerous, | ture are estimated by adding, to the ordinary rate of 
influential, and instructed section of the public, which | interest on the capital originally invested. in them, 
caltivates and appreciates political economy, we ask | that sum which is required to keep them at the same 
Mr. Martin whether such commodities as he has here | value. 




















, II. 
Expenditure of a Hindoo family of high rank, consisting Expenditure of a family of some consi- 
of 10 persons. deration, consisting of 8 persons. 
Rupees. Anas. Rupees. Anas. 
House-rent - - - - 78 0 - - - - 56 

Furniture - - - - 118 12 - - - - 40 13 

Ornaments - - - - 162 0 - - - - 62 14 

Clothing - - - - 210 0 - - - - 72 0 

Table - - - - - 334 13 - - - - 174 0 

Servants - - - - 216 0 - - - - 60 3 

Religious expenses- - - 586 O + -# -*© = 140 0 

Education - - - - 6 0 - - - - 4 0 

Rs, 1711 9 Rs. 609 11 

Ill. IV. ; : V. 

Family, in easy circumstances, of 6 persons. F ant — ane pune. 
Rupees. Anas. Rupees. Anas. Pice. Rupees. Anas. Pice. 
lodging - - - | 24 0 --+--+- 2 4 98 - --- 0 7 0 
Furniture - - - - 16 TJ -=--+-s+- 1 3 34 - - - - O 10 0 
Ornaments - - - 12 12 -+-+-+-+s- 0 4 6 -«- +--+ O 1 8 
Clothes - - = - 37 SB ccece 8 6 @ «se 8 6 0 
Food - - - - 128 2 --+-+ - 30 0 0 +--+ += - 16 10 3 
lg 15 0 ---+-- 0 0 0 ---+- 0 0 0 
olydays, guru, &c. - - 63 0 --+-+- 6 8 O - +--+ - & 0 0 
—. . S OB wevere & OF BS esc's OES 
Rs. 296 13 Rs. 44 2 7 Rs, 22 10 0 


The Rupee being equivalent to 2s. sterling, these figures denote a tenth of the numberof pounds. No. I. is 
171/. 2s., and so with the others, 
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There is another estimate of the expenditure of an 
artist in easy circumstances, amounting to 116 rupees 
14 anas, but itis unnecessary to give it. These de- 
tails suggest many reflections. ‘There is no religious 
establishment in India, and here we see how much 
the ryot’s condition is deteriorated by being under the 
voluntary system, since the common labourer has to 
pay 9 per cent. of his annual expenditure of two 
guineas either to his guru, or in festival charges. In 
No. I. this charge exceeds 30 per cent.; in No. II. it 
is about 23 per cent.; in No. III. above 21 per cent.; 
and in No. IV. above 14 per cent. 

The expense of refashioning gold and silver orna- 
ments is another striking feature of those tables; and 
it fully expleins what has become of the billions of 
treasure poured during ages into India, without calling 
in the aid of Mr. Martin's tribute. The goldsmith is 
a member of the Alowtay of every Hindoo village; and 
as there are 234,000 villages in the Bengal Presidency 
alone, there must be at leas} 500,000 in the peninsula, 
with each its workman in gold and silver. The con- 
sumption of these metals must therefore be excessive; 
and thus we find that the retention of so much treasure 
by India, so far from euriching it, as by the mercantile 
theory it should have done, terminates in the whole 
being volatilized ang dissipated in the goldsmith’s 
crucible. 

Tobaceo and betel constitute the chief luxuries of 
the ryot population. Spirituous liquors were then less 
used than Colonel Galloway represents them to be 
now. 

‘Many persons," says the Doctor, ‘consider that vege- 
table food, highly seasoned with capsicum and water 
for drink, is the diet best adapted to a warm climate; 
but I am persuaded that they are mistaken. Whoever 
has travelled much with the aatives, and been witness 
to the weakness of their constitutions, in resisting the 
changes of air and water, will agree with me in saying, 
that those who enjoy a diet which includes animal food 
and strong liquors in moderate quantities, are best able 
to resist the influence of unhealthy climates and sudden 
changes of air. .... Those called moralists, in their 
eagerness to appear uncommonly virtuous, are apt to 
extend their declamation from the abuse to the mode- 
rate use of good things; but the present state of morals 
in Dinagepoor, under a water regimen, seems very little 
favourable to the wisdom of those who wish to deprive 
the people of the use of strong drink.’—vol. ii. p. 701-2. 
‘Nothing,’ he adds, ‘can be quieter than a drunken na- 
tive.’ 

Upon this subject we may observe that all over Asia, 
where wine and spirits are forbidden by religion or 
custom, we find recourse had to opium, which is cer- 
tainly no improvement; and that the use of that drug 
has of late been rapidly increasing among the lower 
orders in Britain. ‘Temperance Societies are harmless 


if not beneficial manifestations of that excited moral 
temperament which at the present period characterizes 
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‘drinking without the aid of such societies, and hay 
had recourse to recreations more intellectual and more 
congenial to a social structure in which females 

a more important station. The fine arts, especially 
music, are very efficient antagonists of inebriety, and 
their influence is now descending to the lower order, 
We hear of societies for promoting education and tem. 
perance, when the tendencies of society at large har 
set in irresistibly in their favour, and need no one’s 
assistance. 

Bengal is, of all countries in the world, that jg 
which population is the most excessive, and, of course, 
its checks are chiefly of the description called positive 
by Mr. Malthus. Second marriages are, indeed, re 
strained by the expense of nuptial ceremonies. 4 
tradesman of pure birth must spend eighty rupees, and 
‘even a Bhumi Mali, the lowest of all castes, must 
spend seventeen,’ of which the bride’s father pays five, 
The higher Brahmins, however, receive a price from 
the bride’s father. But universal opinion, as in Chin, 
requires of all to marry at least once, and widows may 
re-marry by a ceremony called Nika—a contract of 
fidelity, but dissolvable by consent. Girls are affianced 
before ten years of age, and married at thirteen; boys 
at sixteen. The result of such a state of things is very 
striking. Dr. B. Hamilton says, ‘The moralist who, 
with a view of checking vice, should succeed in it 
troducing early marriages, would, I am_ persuaded, 
produce great injury. The breed of men not only 
would degenerate, but vice would become more pre 
dominant.’ Early marriages are unfruitful, as Dr. 
Hamilton remarked, in Bengal; and Colonel Sykes, 
in his valuable work on the statistics of the Deccan, 
states the proportion of children to each marriage 
be there 2.48, that in France being 3.72, and in Eng- 
land 3.55. Even landlords’ families in easy circum 
stances, the Doctor says, seldom maintain themselves 
for above three generations; and hence, as in China, 
recourse is had to adoption—the natural remedy of this 
artificial social condition. The Bengalese suffer greatly 
from cold, for want of sufficient clothing; and from the 
poverty of their fare and lodging may be traly described 
as being constantly in a state of famine. They ares 
predisposed to disease by those privations, that no one 
familiar with this subject will read the Doctor's de 
tails of the mortality among the natives with surprise, 
however much it may shock his feelings. ‘Fever 
makes such ample havoc, that little room seems to be 
left for other diseases.’ ‘In fact there are few who 
escape with less confinement than one month in the 
year, and the whole are a sickly people.’ ‘Leprosy 
seems to occupy in Bengal the place of scrofula, being 
nearly as common as that malady in the colder parts 
of Europe. In a native of India, on the contrary, | 
have never seen a clearly marked case of scrofula. 





The upper classes have given up hard 


this nation. 


Elephantiasis is not unfrequent. Statistical inquirers 
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have of late endeavoured to ascertain the laws which 
regulate sickness as well as death; and Mr. M‘Culloch 
has summed up, with his accustomed ability and judg- 
ment, the inost important results of those researches 
in hia Statistical Account of the British Empire, under 
the head of Vital Statistics. In England there are 
two persons always sick for each annual death, or one 
twenty-third part of the nation is always under sick- 
ness. In India, we imagine, sickness bears a higher 
ratio to death than the duplicate, and that the same is 
true of Ireland. In countries of low civilization, such 
as those two, the mortality of children under five years 
is always very great, as Dr. B. Hamilton found it in 
Bengal, and Colonel Sykes in the Deccan, and the 
mean duration of all lives is low. The great move- 
ment throughout Europe during the last half century 
towards a higher degree of civilization has every where 
been accompanied by an extension of the duration of 
life. and especially of infant life. Mr. M*Calloch 
thinks that the deaths under five years, which in Eng- 
land are now a third of the births, were double that 
proportion a century ago. Along with this, there is a 
prolongation of adult life. According to Mr. Edmonds, 
there are of persons of 60 years old, for each 100 living 
betwixt the ages of 30 and 60—in England and Wales 
275, in Scotland 28, in Ireland 15.7, in Belgium 30°3; 
hence the mortality between those ages is twice as 
great in Ireland as in Belgium. Like Bengal, Ireland 
is ever in a state so little removed above destitution, 
that in any other country of Europe it would be called 
one of famine; but this being its habitual condition, 
the term is restricted to those extraordinary cases 
when signal failures of potatoes occur. The Duke of 
Wellington lately observed in parliament that since 
he first took office, in 1806, there had not been a single 
year in which government had not been uneasy, at one 
petiod or another, about the subsistence of the Irish 
people. In Bengal, dearths are much aggravated by 
the deficiency of internal commerce; and Dr. Roxburgh 
tells. us he had, in one year, seen rice in the husk at 
eight rapees per maund, and in another at two rupees 
—a difference which has not occurred in England since 
Plantagenet times, and which we should call famine. 
In Ireland, again, potatoes are sometimes six times as 
dear as at others. It is well known that famines become 
less frequent as cultivation becomes more skilful, and 
a8 More capital is expended on the soil; rich land, too, 
is less liable to failure than inferior soils; and hence 
Bengal is seldomer visited by actual famine than the 
interior, for drought is not there followed by a total 
failure of the crops. Dr. B. Hamilton, writing in 1808, 
says, there had been only two famines in Bengal 
Within the memory of man,—the one in 1769-70, the 
other in 1787. In the former, he says, 3,000,000 peo- 
ple perished. 

A fanciful theory has lately been advanced, by 
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which the non-occurrence of utter famine in Ben- 
gal, of late years, is attributed to the ‘perpetual 
settlement’ of the revenue, in 1792. The Turkish 
miri, or land-tax, has been fixed for ages, and at an 
extremely low rate, yet it has had no efficacy in avert- 
ing famine. In China the land-tax is fixed according 
to the common calculations of the Chinese, at under 
two per cent.—so Mr. Medhurst informs us—yet 
famine does not spare the Celestial Empire, where 
cultivation is much farther advanced than in Bengal, 
and the government retains annually in the provinces 
several millions of quarters (28,000,000 bushels of 
grain, and 12,000,000 of rice) as a precautionary mea- 
sure.* The espousers of this theory have the hardest 
of all tasks to perform, in showing the necessary con- 
nexion between their cause and their effect. Ram- 
mohun Roy, in his written replies to questions put to 
him, in 1831, bya committee of the Commons, stated 
that ‘there is in practice no fixed standard to afford 
security to the cultivators for the rate or amount of 
rent demandable from them, although such a standard 
is laid down in theory.’ In reply to the query ‘Is the 
condition of the cultivator improved within your récol- 
lection of the country?’ he says, ‘According to the best 
of my recollection and belief, their condition has not 
been improving in any degree.’ Query, ‘Have the 
cultivators any means of accumulating capital?’ *Cer- 
tainly not: in short,’ he added, ‘such is the melancholy 
condition of the agricultural Jabourers, that it always 
gives me the greatest pain to allude toit.’ The Rajah 
further stated, ‘But there are occasionally strong natu- 
ral checks to this superabundance. The vast numbers 
carried off, of late years, by cholera morbus, having 
greatly relieved the pressure of surplus population, the 
condition of the labourer has been much improved in 
comparison with what it was before the people were 
thinned by that melancholy scourge.’ (Appendix to 
Report on India, August, 1831, p. 691.) 

The competency of this witness is as unquestionable 
as the decisive character of his testimony; and if it be 
near the truth, the perpetual settlements’ claim to 
having averted famine from Bengal may be placed 
beside that of Tenterden steeple to having caused the 
Godwin Sands. 

Had our limits permitted it, we might have entered 
into a comparison of the actual state of academical 
education in Bengal as given by Dr. B. Hamilton, 
with that prevalent in Europe during its period of fixa- 
tion, viz., the middle ages. ‘The late learned orientalist 
and most amiable man, Professor Matthew Lumisden, 
used to contend that the only branch of human science 
in which the Oriental could claim precedence over 
Europeans was universal grammar; and when we turn 
to Dr. B. Hamilton’s account of the course of study at 


* Vide Lettres Edifiantes, for an account of the fa- 
mine in 1738, p. 283. 
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Hindoo academies, we find ten years devoted to gram- 
mar, and one, or one and a half, to the dictionary, which 
is not alphabetically arranged, after which follow 
many years devoted to poetry and law. No great 
wonder, then, that ‘the minds of many students be- 
come confused, by the abstract nature of these investi- 
gations, and many of them are considered, by the 
vulgar, as little better than fools.’ (vol. ii. p. 717.) 

The Chinese are truly described by Mr. Davis ‘as 
the most cheerful, industrious, orderly, and wealthy 
people in Asia.’ They have enjoyed exemption from 
war longer than any other people; their taxation is 
light, and by some theoretical reasoners, national de- 
pression is referred chiefly to over-taxation. They 
possessed for centuries anterior to Europeans a know- 
ledge of the mariner’s compass, of paper, printing, and 
gunpowder—which inventions, we have been ten thou- 
sand times told, caused the conversion of our own 
ancestors from a semi-savage into a civilized state. 
In China there is a registration of landed properties, 
labour is little interrupted by holydays, there is no re- 
ligious establishment, no censorship of the press. 
‘Books,’ Mr. Medhurst says, ‘are multiplied at a cheap 
rate, and to an almost indefinite extent, and every 
peasant and pedlar has the common depositories of 
knowledge within his reach. It would not be hazard- 
ing too much to say, that in China there are more 
books, and more peopie to read them, than in any 
other country of the world.’ If to this be added the 
possession, for above a thousand years, of a system of 
education, so munch favoured, that all state employ- 
ments are given by competition, as school and college 
ptizes, to the best scholars, this must evidently be the 
country to go to for instruction in science, in morals, 
and in the useful arts. It began its career long before 
us, and has pursued its course more systematically 
than we. How is it to be supposed that Europe, with 
half the population of China, can have anything to 
communicate in science to the celestial philosophers? 
The schoolmaster has ruled over China ever since our 
Anglo-Saxon Heptanarchy was at its climax of con- 
fusion. The Marquis of Lansdowne, in debating the 
Reform Bill in October, 1831, told us that the pros- 
perity of Scotland, which Lord Liverpool had termed 
‘the best-conditioned country apon earth,’ was pro- 
duced wholly by its parochial schools, and in spite of 

"its vicious political system. Can a president of the 
Queen’s council be mystified? And if not, what must 
be the felicity of China, which has had parish schools 
for ten centuries, while Scotland has only had them 
since 1696? Since the establishment of this system 


of education in China, we discover two notable inven- 
tions—printing, and dwarfing of the women’s feet— 
which are said to have been contemporaneous. China, 
according to the theories of the enlightened seers, who 








pretend to discern the signs of the times, ought to be 
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the farthest advanced of all countries; but, somehoy 
or other, the naked, indisputable matter of fact is, that 
it is in a semi-barbarous state, and that it neither hay 
progressed for centuries, nor shows any tendency to. 
wards progression. Itis one of the most stati 
countries in the world. About 500 years ago, itis 
true, the construction of the grand canal gave an im. 
pulse to the empire: its cultivation was extended, and 
its population increased—but its institutions continued 
the same; the habits and intelligence of its people 
underwent no change. The consolidation of the em. 
pire is due, as in India, to foreign conquest; the Ta. 
tars and Turcomans subdued and moulded into one the 
petty states of China and India, and have held them 
in submission during many centuries. China, with 
its 361,000,000 of people, is ruled by barbarians armed 
with bows and arrows: the appearance of a single 
frigate in its waters throws the government into a 
agony of apprehension. So greatly is war become 
scientific among nations of the European race, and 
such is the inferiority of the Chinese, that they will 
be obliged to hire European or American seamen, 
the Romans, in the decline of their empire, enlisted 
legions of barbarians. 

China exhibits the extreme limit of advancement to 
which a people, arrested in the patriarchal condition 
of society, can hope to attain. Its laws are, indeed, 
corruptly administered; but this does not proceed from 
law wanting power, but from the magistracy wanting 
integrity—for not all the jealous provisions of its penal 
code, nor the frequent removals to other localities, nor 
the espionnage, nor the coups de baton put in practice 
to prevent those savans from selling justice, have 
hitherto succeeded in making them honest. Wher 
there is a natural aristocracy, there is a body, to which 
a large share of the administration of the law may be 
committed, without apprehending corruption, even 
where no recompense is given by the state. But ia 
China there is no such body, nor is any qualification 
of property required from those appointed to office; # 
that the magistrates, (who do not covet money less 
from having been clever boys at school,) being poorly 
paid, (their usual salary is 50/. sterling,) and without 
ancestral patrimony, very naturally employ thei 
talents in devising the most effectual and safe means 
of extortion. Official rank is universally coveted, not 
only as leading to wealth, but as conferring distine 
tion—just as in Russia military rank is coveted, and 
in the United States rank of any kind, it being the 
artificial substitute for a natural noblesse. Netwith 
standing all this, there is, as Mr. Davis says, ev 
dently a fair degree of security in China, as is dis 
tinctly proved by the fact, that the houses of the 
peasantry are not aggregated in villages, as evey 
where else in Asia, but disseminated singly over the 
country. There is a great deal of publicity given 10 
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acts of government in China; but there is no body to 
discuss those acts corresponding to our public, consist- 
ing of the natural chiefs of society; and to this state 
of things Hume’s observation is correctly applicable, 
that ‘the absence of an hereditary aristocracy may 
secure the intestine tranquillity of the state, by making 
it impossible for faction or rebellion to find any power- 
ful heads.’ There is no other aristocracy in China 
than the government employés, Who constitute a des- 
potic bureaucracy, highly centralized, and of which 
the emperor is merely the hereditary*chief. Lord 
Bacon observes in one of his Essays, that a monarchy 
without a nobility is ever an absolute despotism like 
that of the Turk—that ‘a great and potent nobility 
aideth majesty to a monarch, but diminisheth power.’ 
There has never, therefore, been a free polity in Asia, 
nor ean there be, so long as its social institutions re- 
main in force, by which despotic power is given to 
every head of a family. Nothing can be more in ac- 
cordance with their social system than vesting despotic 
power in the head of the state. An Asiatic cannot 
even be made to comprehend our term of ‘freernan.’ 
They usually understand by it a holy man—one who 
has subdued his passions, and freed himself from the 
domination of vice. 

Public meetings convened by advertisement for ad- 
dressing the magistracy are, Mr. Davis says, some- 
times held; but in China the mob orator has a difficulty 
to contend with, so very singular, that it merits a 
digression: it arises out of the barbarity of the oral 
language. Mr. Gutzlaff says, 

‘The poverty to which the spoken language is re- 
duced is such, as to occasion misunderstandings in 
sentences of the most frequent occurrence, and to make 
conversation so exceedingly monotonous, as to com- 
prise only the ordinary objects of life. Whenever any 
attempt is made to discuss more abstruse subjects, re- 
course must be had to ink and paper, and the speaker 
is obliged either to define the sounds by synonymes or 
write them down. ‘There are no orators, nor do the 
masters in schools give oral instructions. Nothing 
tends so much to counteract the progress of civilization 
as the poverty of the oral medium, and the consequent 
paucity of ideas. No new subject of any importance 
can be introduced.” 

Had they a parliament, the orators must, he thinks, 
print their speeches. ‘This, it should be observed, is 
the state of the great instrument for communicating 
thought, after (Shina has been schooled for 1000 years. 
Legal proceedings, too, are all in writing. 

The oral language consists of 483 sounds, which, 
by variations in tone, are increased to about 1400 
monosyllables. The written language, again, is quite 
weonnected with the oral. Sir G. Staunton says:— 


‘Its written symbols realize the seemingly visionary 
theory of an orthography expressive, according to an 
established and received classification, of the ideas as 
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employed to give them utterance. The theory is 
beautiful, and the practice no less perplexing and in- 
convenient.’ As this written language, with its 214 
roots, is capable of great extension by new combina- 
tions, and is, like musical notation, a universal sys- 
tem, independent of oral language, its superiority over 
the latter for affairs of state was manifest,.especially 
after the empire became so extended as to comprehend 
provinces using various dialects. ‘This preference 
being once decided on, a national system of schools 
followed, of course, from the great numbers to whom 
practical acquaintance with the written symbols must 
be communicated, and from their artificial nature. 

The oral language indicates the state of Chinese 
society when first arrested in its growth, and the writ- 
ten one is the measure of whatever improvements it 
has since received. 

That the population is in a very depressed condition 
is quite certain. Mr. Medhurst says:—*The extreme 
poverty of the people in the south of China is well 
known to all who are acquainted with those regions, 
and the piteous scenes presented in winter, by whole 
hosts of peasants almost destitute of food or fuel, are 
enough to affect most deeply the minds of the compas- 
sionate.” Common wages are, according to the same 
authority, 4d. a-day, and the pay of a private soldier 
the same. This seems more correct than those other 
accounts which make day-wages 7d. and 8d. a-day. 
An Indian sepoy costs ten guineas a-year, or not quite 
7d. a-day.* Sir G. Staunton says that infanticide is 
in China chiefly confined to the lower orders, and is 
extenuated in some measure ‘by the wretched and 
desperate condition to which they must, by the tni- 
versal and almost compulsory custom of early mar- 
riages, often be reduced, of having large and increas- 
ing families, while, owing to.the already excessive 
population of the country, they have not the most dis- 
tant prospect of being able to maintain them.’ 

The description Mr. Gutzlaff gives of the habita- 
tions and food of the Chinese peasantry cannot fail to 
remind an English reader of Ireland. 

‘Millions of people live in small mud hovels....... 
The interior of the houses of the poor is wretched. 
They consist of one room, which serves the purposes 
of kitchen, sleeping apartment, parlour, and stable, the 
floor not being paved. In the cold regions a flue runs 
along the room, which serves as an oven for cooking 
the victuals and warming the apartment. The pigs 
lodge in the snuggest corners; and goats, asses, and 
colts share the dwellings of their masters.’ 

Let no one, however, imagine that happiness is not 
to be found in the Chinese or Hindoo hovel, miserable 
as it seems, or conclude that, as 

‘Ward tried on puppies and the poor his drop,’ 

so we may try all manner of political and social expe- 


* Select Committee of Commons on India, 1832. Sir 
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riments on a people so lowly situated in the scale of 


enjoyment. They do not so consider their own lot, 
nor have they ever authorized, nor will they ever au- 
thorize any man or body of men to try experiments 
with their little alls and with their lives, in order to 
obtain a chance of great benefits to posterity. ‘Con- 
tentment reigns,’ Mr. Gutzlaff tells us, ‘even among 
the wretched. They sit down to a meal, consisting of 
a little boiled grass and potatoes, with cheerfulness, 
because they know no better. However poor, they are 
fond of inviting a passing stranger, and offering hima 
share of their meagre repast.’ Mr. Medhurst gives 
the following account of one Chinese peasant’s visit 
to another: — 


‘Complimentary cards are presented, and polite an- 
swers returned, all vying with each other in the display 
of humility and condescension. On the arrival of the 
guest, considerable difficulty is found in arranging who 
shall make the lowest bow, or first enter the door, or 
take the highest seat, or assume precedency at table, 
though the host generally contrives to place his guest 
in the most elevated position. When conversation 
commences, the mutual assent to every proposition, the 
scrupulous avoiding of all contradiction, and the entire 
absence of every offensive expression or melancholy 
allusion, show what a sense these people entertain of 
politeness.’ 


Excessive population, although a very usual atten- 
dant upon the stationary condition of nations, does not 
appear to be an invariable one; since the peasantry of 
European Turkey, of Anatolia, and even of Persia, 
though stationary, are represented by recent travellers 
as being in comfortable circumstances. 

The most remarkable phenomena of the stationary 
condition are these:—The production of wealth does 
no more than replace its annual consumption. No 
new natural grades can, therefore, be added to the so- 
ciety, for these originate in additions to the national 
capital. There is a great tendency towards professions 
becoming hereditary, and to fixed lines of demarcation 
between the various classes of which society is com- 
posed. Forms of intercourse, from being conventional, 
are regarded as the natural signs of mental disposition. 
‘Forms and ceremonies are so interwoven with the real 
business and pursuits of life, that it is not deemed 
tyrannical that they are enforced by the highest au- 
thority.’—Sir G. Staunton, ‘Penal Code,’ s. 173. The 
relations betwixt grades being no longer affected by 
the innovating influences of new creations of property, 
and those relations having become immutable, every 
one acquires a knowledge of them as they acquire 
their mother tongue—by imitation, and of necessity. 
When the rules of intercourse are precise, and univer- 
sally understood, no one is at a loss how to behave 
himself in presence of inferiors or of superiors—and 
the precedency of one rank to another is not, as with 
us is often the case, a matter of doubt. Hence arises 
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that characteristic of Asiatics, the absence of awkward. 
ness and of bashfulness: hence, too, their Tildness, 
urbanity, general self-possession. It no more lowey 
them in self-estimation to repress their resentment in 
conversing with superiors, than, with us, a soldier is 
lowered in character by submission to his commanding 
officer, or a man by giving precedence to a woman. 

In India a man’s social rank is fixed for ever by his 
birth: he can no more elevate himself from a low to, 
superior caste, than a Knight at chess can become, 
Rook. ° 

The human mind is arrested in all its aspirations 
after things more perfect—it loses its motive power 
as running water does by congelation. Hence tha 
want of individuality so often noticed by European 
travellers. ‘When,’ says Mr. Medhurst (p. 79), 
man has studied the main features of the Chinese 
character in one place and one person, he has studied 
them all; and when he has discovered a train of argu. 
meat that will silence the philosophical and supersti- 
tious objections of one individual, he has provided 
himself with materials that will be serviceable on all 
oceasions.’” He adds—‘This uniformity and invar- 
ableness of the Chinese mind is to be traced to their 
possessing one set of opinions on philosophy and re 
ligion;’ but here is no solution of the problem tobe 
solved—namely, whence this uniformity of thought, 
this coincidence of opinion on religion and philosophy! 
Nowhere is Wieland’s observation as to the rarity of 
original minds so applicable as to China—'There art 
in this world so many echoes, and so few voices. 
The Chinese are evidently not deficient in mental ce 
pacity: we must, then, search for the explanation of 
their want of originality in the circumstances they are 
placed under. When once a nation ceases to advance, 
it does not simply stop, but a set of new phenomem 
commence. Habit derives its power from that origiad 
quality in our nature by which things done repeatedly 
are done more easily; and joined to this is the tendency 
of the human mind to associate things which often 
occur together as being necessarily related to each 
other. ‘There are certain expressions of affection 
anger, and other mental states, which are understood 
everywhere by the adult, the child, and even by som 
animals, such as the dog. These are natural signs. 
The forms of salutation, again, are in Europe variable 
conventional signs; but in Asia they have long ceased 
to be so, and have become invested with the sam 
authority as natural signs. We know that all thi 
salutation can ever express may be expressed in matj 
different modes; but were we in the stationary conde 
tion we should obey its laws: our dress—our modes @ 
salute—our language—our ideas would become fixed, 
as if enchained to the same spot—we should be wha! 
our ancestors had been. It may be even found, # 





investigation, that the prevalence of fatalism all ow 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OF ASIA. 


Asia is a consequence of the Asiatic being under the 
dominion of habit and authority to such a degree— 
that, finding so very few things subject to his indi- 
videal decision, and almost everything determined in- 
dependently of him—-finding himself so generally an 
actor in scenes in which his part is prescribed, he is 
led to conclude against his having freewill at all. 

We are accustomed to speak of imagination as if it 
was subject to no law at all, but it conforms itself as 
readily to stationary laws, as any other faculty that 
partakes in this paralysis. ‘The faculty of imagina- 
tion,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘is the great spring of hu- 
man improvement. As it delights in presenting to the 
mind scenes and characters more perfect than those 
with which we are acquainted, it prevents us from 
being ever satisfied with our present condition. .... 
Destroy this faculty, and the condition of man will be 
as stationary as that of the brutes.’ Invention, in a 
stationary society, disappears—not because mankind 
are less endowed at one time with inventive powers 
than at another, but because invention has no Jonger an 
object. If an improvement is discovered, it can bring 
neither fame nor profit to its author, unless it has the 
consent of society to its practical introduction; and this 
every one feels would be denied in such a state as 
China now is, where the great end of government, so- 
cial and political, is to repress all disturbing forces 
that might interfere with the mental repose of the na- 
tin. We are naturally enough surprised that the 
Chinese should not have invented canal-locks, consi- 
dering their superiority over the inclined plane, and 
there are a thousand other such examples of the same 
thing; but the Chinese have never yet adopted Euro- 
pean inventions when made known to them—we need 
tot wonder then at their not having invented what 
could be of no practical utility. Were all mankind to 
lum Quakers, would there be so many endeavours to 
discover new scarlet and crimson dyes? or to improve 
gunnery? 

In this social state literature loses its courage and 
its energies: it does not aim at extending its empire, 
being content to work up, to polish, and to veneer the 
former stock of materials. We are then in the age of 
ramped epitomes, of small, creeping criticism, of 
sentimentality, of concetti, of anagrams, and so forth. 
ltisas if whole nations were breathing the atmosphere 
of some one enervate boudoir. ‘The drama is old in 
Jeats, but in character achild.* In music no progress 


*In Java (where alone, in Asia, dancing is a genteel 
accomplishment) we find, from the descriptions given by 

Crawford and Commodore Downes, that they possess 
the fantoccini, and, besides, all the rude elements of the 
lalian opera—the most artificial, refined, scientific, and 
mtellectual of human amusements. Like the Commedie 
del? Arte of Italy, their plays are sketched in outline, or 
“enarii, and the dialogue is in impromptu. Masks are 
generally uséd: the manager frequently recites the 
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has ever been made. The Asiatic might be easily 
tanght musical notation, but that would do nothing 


towards advancement in the art. Painting is just as 
lifeless: yet this is not from ignorance of higher 
achievements in those arts, for they have had these 
communicated to them by Europeans; nor from want 
of capacity—but from the people of whom they form a 
part, and whose social system they obey, having lost 
the use of those faculties conferred by Providence upon 
man as instruments of progression. 

Language invariably follows social advancement; 
nor does the cultivation of a foreign literature appear 
to give momentum toa stationary people. During the 
dark ages, Latin was generally understood by a large 
portion of the influential classes of Europe, but they 
thought in their mother tongues, which were barbarous, 
and hence their compositions were feeble and tame. 
Germany did not assume her rank among literary na- 
tions, until her language became the written, as well 
as spoken, medium of communicating thought. The 
Sclavonic nations must cease to speak French and 
German, before they can have anything worthy to be 
called a literature. The language of literature is al- 
ways the dialect of the upper classes, constituting the 
Public, and is nowhere vernacular. Italian is not the 
dialect of Rome, nor French the patois of Paris, nor is 
English the cockney of London. In China the Man- 
darin dialect is nowhere vernacular. In Bengal the 
Procrit is not the common speech. A language is im- 
proved as those who speak it require to express new 
objects of thought—it is fashioned by man—it cannot 
take the lead in national progression. 

There is little circulation of persons. The equality 
of condition is such, that the wants of families being 
few, and for home productions, are supplied by their 
own vicinity. Roads of communication are few and 
bad; and where population is everywhere superabun- 
dant, the labourer cannot better his condition by seek- 
ing employment atadistance. He is, for this reason, 
very dependent on his employer; and, in return, the 
latter considers his servant as his peculiar charge: so 
that, in this state of things, the important relation of 
master and servant, is on a much more agreeable foot- 
ing than in a country of rapid progression, as in Eng- 
land just now, and still more so in the United States, 
or Australia, where the servants and masters are per- 
petually in collision, and where the former seldom re- 
main a twelvemonth in the same place. In Asia, 
again, the duties of the servant are exactly defined— 
he knows what he has to do and he does it—he has no 


while a band of music contributes its aid to the perform- 
ance. No later than 1758, or eighty years ago, M. Gros- 
ley (who is known to have written the ‘New Observations 
on Italy by Two Swedish Gentlemen,) saw at Venice in 
a court of law the same separation of declamation from 
gesture—the Jawyers acting the vart of gesticulators, and 





‘weches, and the actor accompanies him by gesture, 





attended by relators, who recitea their briefs. 
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thoughts of quitting one master for another—he has no | 
motives todo so—and mutual good feeling and mutual 

interests are the results. We may trace throughout 

the laws which govern the moral world the uniform’) 
proportion which kind feeling on the part of those we | 
are dependent upon bears to the degree of dependence | 
on the other side. The affection of the mother for the 
child is of all human affections the greatest, and it in- | 
creases whenever the child is sickly, and requires it, 
most: the nurse’s attachment is next to the maternal. 
Among the lower animals this affection, so powerful 
at first, ceases altogether when the age of independence 
is attained by the progeny. Where there is no de- 
pendence, there we find no natural affection. As we 
are incomparably, all of us, more dependent on God 
than we can be on our fellow-creatures, so it is our 
consolation to believe that his beneficent disposition 
towards the beings of his creation very far exceeds the 
maternal affection for the child. 

Such are the leading features presented by a people 
that has long been in a state of fixation. Our expla- 
nation of the phenomena will consist in showing that 
the structure of human society is not of human but 
of divine original; that it is naturally progressive, from 
the agency of certain motives inherent in all men, by 
which they are impelled to improve their position— 
that the means are provided by which they may effect 
that object by industry;—that man has no power to 
advance in civilization but by those means ordained by 
his Maker, nor can he alter or suspend the laws of his 
nature;—but as a free agent he may decline availing 
himself of those means, and try devices of his own, ia 
which case his error is punished by his remaining 
where he was, or rather by being placed in a worse 
position;—that no nation ever yet was stationary, 
where mankind allowed free scope to those divine ar- 
rangements, nor ever progressive where the natural 
incentives to individual exertion were circumscribed 
or withheld. We propose next to explain how society, 
all over Asia, was arrested in its march at a very early 
period, and why it has socontinued. ‘The extermina- 
tions by the Hindoo conquerors,—the devastations of 
the Moslem invaders,—the intestine wars among In- 
dian rulers,—the misgovernment of England, of which 
Lord Cornwallis’s Perpetual Settlement is by much the 
most prominent example that can be given;—all those 
events, though very important in their consequences, 
lose much of their interest in an investigation which 
terminates in proof, that it is to other and very differ- 
ent causes we must refer the depressed condition of 
Asia, with its six hundred millions of mankind. The 
causes just enumerated can never explain the fixation 
of China or Japan, and therefore they must be set aside 
in an inquiry into the cause of the fact that Asia, once 
in advance of Europe, has fallen so far behind it. 
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Adam Smith, after stating that we never think of 





referring the movements of a watch to the spring @ 
the wheels, but to the contrivance of the Watchmaker, 
or the circulation of the blood to the blood itself, con. 
tinues,— 

‘But thougi, in accounting for the operations of 
bodies, we never fail to distinguish, in this manner, the 
eflicient from the final cause—in accounting for those 
of the mind, we are very apt to confound those two dif. 
ferent things with one another. When, by nator 
principles, we are led to advance those ends which 
refined and enlightened reason would recommend tous, 
we are very apt to impute to that reason, as to their 
efficient cause, the sentiments and actions by which we 
advance those ends; and to imagine that to be the wis. 
dom of man, which, in reality, is the wisdom of God, 
The man of system, on the contrary, is apt to be very 
wise in his own conceit, and is often so enamoured gf 
the supposed beauty of his own ideal plan of goven- 
ment, that he cannot suffer the smallest deviation ftom 
any part of it. He goes on to establish it completely 
in all its parts, without any regard either to the great 
interests, or to the strong prejudices which may oppose 
it. He seems to imagine that he can arrange the 
different members of a great society with as much 
ease as the hand arranges the different pieces upon 
a chess-board: he does not consider that the pieces 
on the chess-board have no other principle of motion 
beside that which the hand impresses on them; but 
that, in the great chess-board of human society, 
every single piece has a principle of motion of its 
own, altogether different from that which the legis 
lature may choose to impress upon it. If those two 
principles coincide and act in the same direction, the 
game of human society will go on easily and harm- 
niously, and is very likely to be happy and successfil, 
If they are opposite, the game will go on miserably, 
and the society must be at all times in the greatestdis- 
order.’—oral Sentiments, ii. s. 2. 

There would be no end to quotations from eminea! 
men to the same effect. From Burke alone we might 
borrow to any extent. To regulate by an artificial 
system the structure of society, the forms of inter 
course, dress, amusements, and manners, is still more 
barbarous than to attempt the regulation of property ot 
population. It will ere long be advocated by thos 
only who would imitate the Chinese in dwarfing the 
women’s feet, and encouraging the growth of theirnails 

Man is by nature fitted for a much higher conditie 
than that of a savage; he has appetites and desires 
after objects external to him, which are placed within 
his reach, but on one condition, and that condition i 
labour. The earth is endowed with the power@ 
yielding, not merely the seed committed to it by 
sower, but a large increase. But for this there could 





have been no capital, no classes of men exempt fro 
labour of body, no science or civilization. By laboot 
man can not only provide for his own subsistence, bt 
can accumulate what is over and above his consomp 
tion, until he can afford to hire others to Jabour ft 
him. But he will not Jabour unless he is sure of & 
joying exclusively the fruit of his exertions: he wi 
not toil for others, or for the universal happiness put 
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tiple. If he is to reap the harvest as one of many, 
sod to have only an aliquot part of it, he limits him- 
gif to do no more than what the others do; and when 
society is composed of joint-stock labourers, it is sta- 
tionary all the world over. Here is to be found the 
source of Asiatic fixation. Without increased labour 
there can be no increase of population, except that to 
seertain extent the annual produce of food may sup- 
port more people, by putting them individually on 
shorter allowance. Without increased labour there 
eabe no accumulations of capital, no progression; 
ad if the natural incentives to labour be withheld, no 
wtificial substitutes are of the slightest avail. The 
labourer, must have entire confidence in being protect- 
ed by law, so that none shall take from him the pro- 
joce of his labour by violence, and he must be allowed 
entire control over it, or he relaxes intoidleness. ‘The 
property which every man has in his own labour, as 
itis the original foundation of all property, so it is, of 
all others, the most sacred and inviolable.’ Although 
these words of Adam Smith may seem merely to state 
atmism, yet it is very certain that no community can 
benamed in which the natural inducements to exer- 
tion have been allowed free scope; and this is the reason 
why, after man has inhabited this globe for 6000 years, 
itis very far from being yet occupied by him. There 
isin India one-third part in jungle, or waste, much of 
itnever yet cleared, and probably the territory of the 
United States will be all cleared and occupied before 
that of Hindostan. All over Asia, China excepted, 
population is distributed in villages, and, in India at 
legst, those villages seem to have been originally 
Byacharry, or coparceny communities, where the land 
wis held in minute portions, jointly and severally 
liable for the whole rent and taxes. ‘The exactions of 
te Mussulman rulers, by ruining those corporations, 
have greatly diminished their number, so that many 
ue now held by single proprietors, or in severalty by 
more than one. In Bengal, what was left undone by 
the Mussulman in this spoliation, was accomplished by 
lord Cornwallis’s perpetual settlement,—Quod non 
fuerunt barbari fecere Barberini. As far as this sys- 
tm extended, it need not be insisted upon that it com- 
pletely repressed national prosperity. It is a commu- 
nity of liability, not of goods. A community of 
property has never had any other than the same con- 
sequences. Crete and Lacedemon in ancient, Mexico 
and Peru in modern times, show its uniform operation 
under circumstances the most dissimilar. ‘As to 
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China,’ Sir G. Staunton informs us, that 


‘the ancient annals of the empire testify that for a long 
Period of time the earth, like the other elements of 
mature, was enjoyed by its inhabitants almost in com- 
mon. ‘Their country was divided into small equal dis- 
iniets; every district was cultivated conjointly by eight 
labouring families, which composed each hamlet, and 

enjoyed all the profit of their labours, except a 
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certain share of the produce, reserved for public ex- 
penses. It was true, indeed, that, after a revolution 
deplored in all the Chinese histories, which happened 
prior to the Christian era, the usurper granted all the 
lands away to the partners of his victories, leaving to 
the cultivators of the soil a small pittance only out of 
the revenue which it yielded. Property in land also 
became hereditary; but in process of time the most con- 
siderable domains were subdivided into very moderate 
parcels by the successive distribution of the posses- 
sions of every father equally among all his sons, the 
daughters being always married without dower.’* 

We have here placed before our eyes the process by 
which the degradation cf Chinese society was effected; 
and in France the agricultural population are now in 
the act of transition, by the same agency, to the same 
deplorable condition, notwithsianding the counter- 
agency of a flourishing external commerce, and great 
manufacturing activity in the large towns. 

An equal division of property in cases of intestacy 
is of small importance, if the power of testamentary 
bequest be left free, as the example of Kent sufficient- 
ly proves; but to take from a testator, by the force of 
statutes, religion, and custom, the power of apportion- 
ing his property among his children and relations as 
he deems best, is a signal violation of the social laws, 
and it is severely punished by them—that people 
ceases to thrive. As soon as Jand is all appropriated 
and is become valuable, condensation of population 
ensues; to increase the productive power of the soil an 
expenditure of more capital, or accumulated labour, 
is necessary;—for cultivation begins by throwing into 
the earth a quantity of human food, and it proceeds by 
expending food on horses and labourers, all which 
must have been previously stored up: it ends by the 
replacement, six months afterwards, of this expendi- 
ture by the reproduction of an equal quantity of food 
and somewhat more, which is termed profit. The 
capacity, therefore, of any nation to increase its pro- 
duction of food will mainly depend on its stock of 
moveable capital, and this, again, upon high wages 
of labour, enabling the operative to save part of his 
earnings. But wages cannot be high under a law of 
compulsory equal partition, which gives an artificial 
bounty to numerical increase. In the slave, serf, and 
metayer states of society this preponderance of popu- 
lation is checked by the power and interests of the 
proprietor; but in those of the ryot, and cottier of Ire- 
land, this check operates feebly, or not at all, as Pro- 
fessor Jones has shown.} It is insecurity of posses- 
sion which in Asia decides the retrocession of popula- 
tion. With a fair degree of security cultivation may 
be extended, as has lately been the case in India and 

* Staunton’s Embassy to China, ii. p. 131, 

+ Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, by Rev. 
Richard Jones, book i. c. 5. This able and original 
thinker appears to us to attribute more than its due in- 
fluence to political government, which, in Asia, is the 
natural result of the social system of the people. 
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in Ireland, but the condition of the ryot and cottier is 
not raised thereby, nor is the culture of the soil im- 
proved. Cholera or typhus may thin the population 
and raise wages for a time, but its numbers are speedily 
reproduced. 

Another effect of this system has been overlooked— 
it is its tendency to produce community of property in 
families. Both in China and India subdivision has 
been carried so far that heirs find it inconvenient or 
impossible to partition the succession any farther; the 
eldest son acts as head manager or trustee, and in this 
way common proprietorship goes on, often for several 
generations, until disputes arise, terminating in one of 
those hundred thousand suits which fill the files of 
Indian courts of justice. It is owing to this commu- 
nity of goods that in China, Sir G. Staunton informs 
us, three families frequently lodge in the same house, 
one room of which serves for a common eating apart- 
ment, and that there are so very few households, com- 
pared to the population. 

In Asia none are allowed to gratify the natural de- 
sire, so dominant in the European capitalist, of found- 
ing a family, whose chief, by possessing a landed 
property under the law of primogeniture, should be 
one of a permanent body of gentry. There can be no 
natural gradation of ranks between the throne and the 
cottage, no chateaux, no gentleman’s mansion, no opu- 
lent tenantry—and all this is because Asiatics are not 
permitted to dispose of their own property as they 
please. It would be in contradiction to what has ever 
proved true in other parts of the world were Asia, 
with such laws of property, progressive in wealth and 
civilization. 

This village system, which not only pervades Asia, 
but has been distinctly recognised in many parts of 
Europe,—even in Italy, in the earliest Roman times, 
—was probably the remedy adopted in a rude state of 
society against insecurity from neighbours and wild 
animals. Exactly in proportion as civilization pro- 
ceeds we find that man has regained his natural rights 
over the produce of his labour. His powers over it 
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doo empire, ruled by the mild and paternal Sway of 
one native sovereign, is evidently a fiction. Aceoni, 
ing to Arrian, Megasthenes found 122 independent 
states in India. There is no more evidence of this 
Hindoo empire than of the existence of Prester John, 
or of the voyages of Sindbad. 

To the arrestation of productive industry it is po 
indispensable that there should be what is commonly 
understood by community of goods, but enly that the 
labourer should be obliged to share with another the 
produce of his exertions. The slave, the serf, the 
metayer, are nowhere industrious; and in the case of 
tithes we know how much production is increased by 
individualizing the interests of the parties, so that if 
the farmer Jays out more capital, as his is the Venture, 
so his shall be the gain. ; 

When additional production has ceased, population 
(which has laws of its own quite independent of those 
of property) proceeds on its course. Food remaining 
as before, and the consumers of it annually increasing, 
the portion of each individual is reduced until it comes 
to the minimum sufficient for existence, and such is 
the Bengal ryots’ condition. Then follows that social 
conformation which we have endeavoured to sketch 
in outline; and once reduced to such a state, society 
| has no intrinsic powers of regaining the path of pro- 
perity and progression. There is no length of time it 
may not continue stationary if left to its own energies. 
The principles we have endeavoured to establish 
respecting the arrestation of nations would receive 
many confirmations from an inquiry into the transi- 
tion process, by which they pass into the progressive 
state; but this we cannot go into. Hereafter we hope 
to give a sketch of its laws—its phenomena—and the 
important suggestions thence deducible in regard 
the line of conduct, on the part of Great Britain, the 
best suited to the interests of India, and for conduct 
ing it unstained by anarchy and crime through the 
perilous crisis which awaits it. 

Here we should have ended—but there is yet a par- 
ticular topic of great interest to India, on which we 

















enlarge until he can de with it what he chooses, pro- 
vided he neither injures individuals nor society. This 
is social freedom—a thing incomparably more valuable 
than political liberty, which last is founded, not on 
right, but on expediency and convention, for no one 
can have a natural right to govern other people. 


wish to make some observations, because we deem its 
agitation to be at the present moment especially ill 
timed, injudicious, and calculated to misdirect public 
attention. We allude toa revival of the plan of ex 
tending the perpetual settlement to the Upper Provinces 
of Bengal, comprising a populaion of about twenty- 
three millions—nearly equal to that of our British 





By these means the career of Asiatic advancement 
was arrested some thousand years ago. It is an idle 
thing to seek for its actual depression in over-taxation, 
or tribute, or fiscal or political causes, which at best 
explain depression in one part, not in another, and are 
practically all delusive, by withdrawing attention from 
the trae solution of the whole appearances. Nothing 
like proof has yet been adduced that India was ever 


Islands. 

The general reader may require to have an outline of 
this perpetual settlement laid before him, but we hope 
to avoid entering into the intricate controversies 
which this verata questio has given birth. In 1798 
Lord Cornwallis promulgated, by proclamation, his 
definitive arrangement of the land revenue in Bengal, 





more prosperous that it now is. The notion of a Hin- 





the basis of which was a relinquishment by government 
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of the power of augmenting that revenue in future; the 
yomeendar was invested with the property of the soil, 
wut the cultivating ryots were guaranteed in their pos- 
gssions 80 long as they paid their then rents to the 
wmeendar. The difference between the amount paid 
by the zumeendar to government, and that received by 
him from the ryot, was supposed to be one-third. The 
yaste lands (one-third of the province) were given as 
adouceur to the zumeendars at no rent. They had till 
then been fiscal officers, removable, and though the 
son generally succeeded, there was no equal division 
of theoflice as in succession to property. Lord Corn- 
yallis made them liable to the law of equal division, 
adhe took from them the power of enforcing payment 
from the ryot by summary process and ejectment. 
There were no pains taken to fix the zumeendar’s 
chims on the ryot, and these proved to be vague and 
liigable beyond all previous conception. But his 
lordship had made up his mind.—‘I must declare that 
lamclearly of opinion that this government will never 
be better qualified, at any given period whatever, to 
make an equitable settlement of the land revenue;’ 
(Minate, 3d February, 1790;) and he affirmed that if 
the measure were postponed, in order to obtain more 
information, ‘the commencement of the happiness of 
the people, and the prosperity of the country, would 
bedelayed for ever.” His lordship was not of Field- 
ing’s opinion, who entitles one chapter of Tom Jones, 
‘An Essay to prove that an Author will write the better 
for having some knowledge of the subject on which he 
writes.’ The result of the experiment corresponded 
with the incapacity and self-sufliciency displayed in its 

trivance. The zumeendats, unable to enforce pay- 
ment from the ryots, were ruined, and their zumeenda- 
ties sold by auction in great numbers. Some were 
fraudulently brought to sale, and repurchased, in order 
to annul the ryot leases, which by another blunder 
were not good against purchasers.: In 1799 the zu- 
meendars were reinvested with the power of ejectment, 
and then came the ryots’ turn. They could only op- 
pose to this power the slow remedy of a suit-at-law 
against a person armed with wealth and authority. 
Fictitious claims were preferred against them—eject- 
went followed, and innumerable families of those poor 
people were deprived of their little properties, and 
ruined. The zumeendars in the end obtained higher 
rents by getting rid of the ryot rights of property, and 
they have profitted by the great increase of cultivation 








and its extension to the waste lands. But the opera- 
tion of the law of equal division is gradually reducing 
them to poverty, and threatens, ere long, to involve 
the system in new difficulties. 

The lower province (Bengal, Behar, &c.) has a popu- 
lition of 36,000,000, and pays about 3,000,000/. ster- 
ling under the permanent settlement. When acquired 
by the company in 1765, it paid 4,620,000/. Mr. 
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Colebrooke, more than twenty years ago, states the 
cultivated and assessed land in Bengal and Behar at 
95,000,000 of beegahs, (of one-third of an English 
acre,) the assessment at 2,500,000/., or 15d. per Eng- 
lish acre. There are in the whole lower province 
162,000 square miles, or above 100,000,000 of acres, 
and if we assume 40,000,000 only as being now culti- 
vated (the rest being waste or exempt from taxation )— 
at the low rate of 3s. per acre—the zumeendars draw 
6,000,000. sterling from the ryots, of which they pay 
one-half to the company. Bengal, styled in the Im- 
perial Firmaun ‘the Paradise of the Earth,’ being so 
low taxed, the other provinces have to contribute dis- 
proportionately. In the Deccan Colonel Sykes found 
the assessment averaged 2s. 9d. per English acre. 
Notwithstanding the inferiority in soil and population 
of the upper or western provinces, which are not under 
the permanent settlement, they pay as much Jand-tax 
as the lower, and have been increasing in prosperity 
and cultivation much more rapidly (until the famine cf 
1837) than Bengal. 

After the masterly exposure by Mr. Rickards of the 
misery inflicted by the permanent settlement on the 
ryots of Bengal, we little expected to hear of its repro- 
duction; but there are, as Dugald Stewart observes, 
certain notions which come round at stated intervals 
like the tunes of a barrel organ, and it would seem that 
it is come to the permanent settlements’ turn. A new 
set of variations have been composed, and have been ~ 
repeatedly rehearsed in Leadenhall-street. Of these 
alterations we only know one—namely, that the waste 
lands are to be reserved, which must disappoint the 
rajahs of the western provinces, and make them un- 
willing to accept the measure. That the proposers of 
the plan are persons of capacity and the best intentions, 
and that many of its supporters are so, we in nowise 
doubt. But this is not a question of capacity or inten- 
tion. It concerns meny millions of our species, and 
no effort ought to be untried to avoid acting in igno- 
rance when knowledge is attainable. If the ryot is to 
be protected, his lease should be as precise as is pos- 
sible; his rent and tenure ascertained for every field, 
and an alternative given him of paying a fixed sum of 
money. When an English proprietor’s estate is out 
of lease, he gets a plan and valuation made of his 
farms. There is scarcely a European state that has 
not found it necessary to have a trigonometrical survey, 
accompanied by minute statistical reports, in order to 
avoid injustice in levying their territorial imposts. 
The company has prosecuted, since 1759, such a sur- 
vey of the South of India under Colonels Lambton and 
Everest, which Major Jervis tells us, on General Sal- 
mon’s authority, has cost 1,400,000/.; adding, that it 
embraces a total amplitude of 23°, and, with a topo- 
graphical survey connected with it, might be finished 
in seven years, comprehending the Company’s entire 








territories. Can it be imagined by any body of com- 
petent persons that a revenue assessment would not be 
better executed with those aids than without them? 

When science and deliberation have done all that 
can be done, we expect nothing beyond a very im- 
perfect attainment of the object in view. Every one 
knows how difficult it is to release a regular income 
from a numerous poor tenantry, as in Ireland, and that 
when middlemen are employed, rack-renting is the 
consequence. In India the company has at least seven 
millions of ryot tenants, for the most part in great 
poverty: it is, therefore, vain to pretend that any sys- 
tem can be devised by which the revenue is to be raised 
without giving occasion to oppression by the numerous 
agents employed in collection. Were the ryots under 
landlords, the same evil would present itself: it is in- 
separable from the vicious system of Hindoo society, 
by which the peasant is crushed and enslaved. Even 
in Europe it is deemed necessary to levy taxes by 
summary process, and in India this power must be 
delegated to the farmers of the revenue, or (in the 
ryotwar system ) to the subordinate agents of govern- 
ment. So completely does this place the ryot at the 
disposal of those agents, that he rarely attempts resist- 
ance. Twenty years ago an inquiry took place at 
Madras into the enormous peculations of Cass Chitty, 
continued during several years, and the report (believed 
to have been drawn up by Sir T. Munro) states, that 
out of 30,000 ryots who must have submitted to this 
man’s exactions, not above twenty complained of 
them. Such is the value of the legal remedies pro- 
vided for the ryot, and such the efficacy of the safe- 
guards devised in Leadenhall-street, and represented 
as adequate to their object. 

Rammohun Roy was of opinion that the perpetual 
settlement had operated advantageously for the revenue 
in comparison with the ryotwarry system; the whole 
revenue of Bengal having increased 100 per cent. be- 
tween 1792 and 1827, whereas that of Madras had 
only increased 40 per cent.; but he has made no com- 
parison between Bengal and the upper provinces, 
which have partaken of the same progression in wealth 
and numbers, although not ‘permanently settled.’ This 
fact is decisive of the impropriety of referring the rise 
in landed property in Bengal to the settlement, unless 
in so far as it was coupled with the throwing the waste 
lands into the market—a thing quite distinct and sepa- 
rate. The Rajah says the arrangement was still more 
beneficial to the zumeendars, landed estates having 
risen to ten times their value in 1793, which he at- 
tributes solely to the cultivaticn of waste land and to 
exaction of higher rents from the assessed land. This 
last source of zumeendarry revenue is in contravention 
of the perpetual settlement. Lord Cornwailis, in his 
minute, 3d Feb. 1790, says, ‘Every abwah or tax im- 
posed by the zumeendar, over and above that sum, is 
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not only a breach of that agreement, but a direct viol. 
lion of the laws of the country.’ *Whoever Cultivates 
the land, the zumeendar can receive no more than the 
established rent.’ *The rents of an estate ean only be 
raised by inducing the ryots to cultivate the more 
valuable articles of produce, and to clear the eXtensiye 
tracts of waste land which are to be found in almost 
every zumeendarry in Bengai.’ These are not equivo. 
jeal expressions, nor is it a doubtful matter that the 
Eighth Regulation of 1793 (Art. 2, s. 60) was framed 
to give them practical effect. 

Rammohun inelined to the opinion that the addi. 
| tional wealth of Bengal was owing to foreign com. 
| merce, but that ‘it is confined to landlords and dealers 
in commodities.” *When we reflect,’ says he, ‘onthe 
| extent of overwhelming poverty throughout the coun. 

try—(towns and their vicinity excepted)—we cannot 
admit that increase of wealth in general has been the 
cause of the actual rise in the value of landed estates, 
To those who have ever made a tour of the provinees, 
either on public duty or from motives of curiosity, it 
is well known that, within a circle of one hundered 
miles in any part of the country, there are to be found 
very few, if any (besides proprietors of land), that 
have the least pretensions to wealth, or independenee, 
or even the common comforts of life.’ It is not, then, 
| surprising that the Rajah denied the claim of the set 
'tlement to having benefitted the ryot population, or, 
|in other words, the people of India. 

The onward movement in the Gangetic empire is 
manifestly due to foreign intercourse—just as the aiill 
greater rate of increase in the cottier population, and 
in the rental and cultivation of Ireland, has its source 
in the augmented demands of Britain for Lyish produce 
—the ryot can pay rent for waste land, because a new 
demand has appeared for his exportable commodities, 
which are purchased for the foreigner, or to supply the 
increased consumption of the commercial towns: were 
this extraneous demand withdrawn, he could pay rent 
no longer, or only a lesser one; so with Ireland, were 
the abolition of the Corn Laws followed by the sub 
stituticn of a continental supply of grain to England 
in place of the Irish one, the cottier’s means of paying 
his rent would cease, or be greatly diminished. 

Bengal, like Ireland, exports grain, notwithstanding 
the great wretchedness of its cultivators; but, among 
the benefits of the perpetual settlement, we do nd 
hear of greater comforts among the poor, or the col 
version of mud cabins into stone dwellings. 

That the Bengal ryot is rack-rented is certain, and 
to him it must seem a mockery to be told that he 8 
benefitted by the perpetual settlement: the zumeendar’ 
claims on him have no other limit than his capacity 
pay. After forty years have expired, the pledge™ 
limit the ryots’ rent is unredeemed, and instead of 

















talking of redeeming it, we hear only of repeating the 
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same pledge to the ryots of another province. _ It is] or capitation on non-Mosiems, which infidels were 


surely 2 reasonable demand that the promise made in | compelled to pay ‘in awhumble and abject posture,’ and 


Bengal shall be fulfilled before any more promises are 
made. Ia all countries impolitic arrangements, when 
long endured, are somewhat mitigated by natural re- 
medial processes; but most of. all is this the case in 
stationary conditions of society, and from thence we 
may deduce an additional reason for exacting from the 
proposers of extensive mutation the most intimate 
knowledge of their subject. The British people are 
now immersed, as it were, in an atmosphere of excit- 
ing influences. Unknown to, and unperceived by our- 
selves, we are actuated by a restless activity, which 
seeks gratification in change for its own sake, and 
makes little account of obstacles opposed to its pro- 
jects by the nature of man and by the general laws of 
the universe. Deeply will it be felt by the people of 
India for ages, should this appetite for innovation, un- 
accompanied by discretion and self-distrust, acquire 
the ascendancy in our Eastern legislation. 

It remains only to add a few sentences respecting 
Mr. Rickards’ theory, that over-taxation is the radical 
evil of India. He had levelled the preteasions of the 
tumeendarry and ryotwarry systems with the ground, 
—in so far, his work is ‘une réponse sans réplique,’— 
and yet this most acute and candid investigator has 
completely failed in constructing a theory qualified to 
explain the facts of his own selection. He has given 
aquotation from Volney, where it is stated that the 
miri, or assessment, of Syria was fixed by Selim L., 
that it was accompanied by a registration, was_ex-! 
tremely moderate (‘infiniment moderée’), and made | 
perpetual. Volney proceeds to detail the extra cesses 


which produced 10,000,000/. sterling, according to the 
Colonel's calculation. That Akbar ever realised any- 
thing like this revenue we cannot credit. According 
to Mr. Fraser, in his History of Nadir Shah, the Mogul 
drew from all India 37,700,000/. at the beginning of 
last century. As the Company’s territories compre- 
hend two-thirds of the Mogul! empire, and their revenue 
is 22,000,000/. or 23,000,000/., it is abundantly clear 
that, to explain the depression of India by the exac- 
tions of the Company, is to take up a false position, 
; and one which cannot be maintained. 

Sooner or later, we shall arrive at the conclusion, 
that the evils of India, like those of Ireland, are social 
evils, and to be dealt with as such. The art of Irish 
agitation consists in representing all the ills of Iretand 
as political grievances. The delusion of many per- 
sons versant in Indian affairs is to consider the evils 
of India as fiscal evils—they seek for the living among 
the dead. 








From the Monthly Chronicle. 


FIELD-MARSHALL SUWAROFF, AND THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1799. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Before we return to the operations of the campaign 
it will be as well here to state the views entertained 
by some of the allied cabinets, and which are brought 





and exactions by which Selim’s perpetual settlement 
was rendered a dead letter, and Mr. Rickards’ remarks 
on the parallelism betwixt the history of this ancient} 
settlement and. the Indian mode of procedure; but it! 
never seems to have occurred to him that, merely to 
lower the government rent—so that it shall be ‘infini- 
nent moderée’—is to do nothing for the ryot, who has 
then to pay so much more to the pasha’s agent, or 
some other middleman. If he had adverted to the 
actual condition of.the lackerage, or rent-free lands of 
Bengal, which are ‘of vast extent, and in fully as 
miserable a state as those assessed, he must, one | 
Would imagine, have seen that, whatever be the cause 
of the depressed conditien of the Indian peasantry, it 
certainly cannot be explained by over-taxation; but 
When once a ruling idea has remained for some time 
Mquiet possession of the brain, the stationary condi- 
Non is Very-apt to ensue, and it maintains its ground 
‘fulnst the strongest assaults. Colonel Galloway 
(P» 124), on the authority of the Ayeen Ackburee, 
“ales that Akbar’s revenue from all Hindoostan was 
116,000,000/. sterling, although he had made very 


to light by the correspondence-we have: taken for our 
text: they tend to throw light, not only on the events 
of the field, but on the history of the period also. 
From the letters of the Emperor Paul it appears 
that the Russian government were very anxious to carry 
the war into the south and centre of Italy, there to 
establish some influence of their own. For this pur- 
pose the country was filled with secret agents, a fleet 
was kept in the Adriatic, where they endeavoured to 
obtain possession of Ancona. Suwaroff combats this 
resolution on military grounds; declaring that the fate 
of Italy will be decided in the north; and the result 
justified the assertion so rapidly as to prevent all 
further attempts in the south. But the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg continued to keep an eye on Malta; a corps 
was ordered to land on the island, which the French 
had not yet surrendered, and the Emperor actually ap- 
pointed a military governor to the place. After the 
capture of Turin, Suwaroff had, by order of his sove- 
reign, invited the King of Sardinia to return to his 
dominions; but this the Austrians instantly oppose, 
declaring that, during war, a country is much better 





Heat remissions of taxes, and among them the jizeeah, 
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governed by the military authority of the conquerors 
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than by its legitimate princes; the king was therefore 
obliged to remain at Cagliari. The Austrians also 
object to the proposed march to the south, and scem 
not well pleased with the attachment every where 
evinced towards the Russian government and its gene- 
ral. 

The victories of Suwaroff had probably led to a be- 
lief that something might be gained by joining the 
coalition against France; and we consequently find 
Prussia negotiating an alliance with Russia for that 
purpose: the events in Switzerland soon put an end to 
these diplomatic doings. 

We must now return to the events of the field. 
Moreau had not awaited Suwaroff’s return from the 
Trebia, but had sought hasty shelter io the mountains 
of the Riviera, where it was now the Russian’s anx- 
ious desire to follow him, had not the express orders 
of the Emperor of Austria forbade all offensive move- 
ments till the fall of fortresses. The constant difficulties 
thrown in his way by the Aulic council seem, at this 
time, to have completely broken his spirit, so that he 
applies for his recall. On the 6th of July he writes to 
the Emperor Paul, and, after saying that he had 
“given up all hopes of the Archduke Charles,” con- 
tinues,—“The timidity of the Aulic council; their 
jealousy of me as a stranger; the intrigues of the dif- 
ferent generals, who address themselves directly to 
Vienna, from whence they obtain their instructions; 
my inability to carry into effect operations dictated at 
the distance of a thousand versts, oblige me to solicit 
from your majesty my recall, unless all is altered. I 
wish to lay my bones in my native land and to pray 
for the welfare and happiness of my sovereign.” 

To the Russian ambassador at Vienna he constantly 
complains of the contrarieties which he is made to ex- 
perience; and foretels truly enough that as pedants and 
martinets,—Bestimontsager he calls them,—had oc- 
casioned the loss of the Netherlands; sent the court of 
Turin to Cagliari, and that of Naples to Palermo: so 
they would yet send the court-of Vienna to Presburg. 
On the 8th of July he writes to him as follows: —“The 
wise B (meaning Count Belgrade) has got into 
the habit of Josing men. At the opening of the cam- 
paign in the Tyrol, he brought the enemy a sacrifice of 
10,000 soldiers under Laudon. And now in my diffi- 
culties he has played me away 2,000 more. *. * * 
A few secret intrigues with the Anlic council except- 
ed, Count Melas isa good honest man; so is Kray, 
who of all here would be the most fit to succeed me in 
‘the command. * * * * * The French have 
lost upwards of 65,000 men during the campaign; Mo- 
reau and Macdonald have not above 10,000 each; the 
favourable opportunity should be seized. But * * * 





* * -the greatest favour his Imperial Majesty could 
confer upon us would be to change the tortoise into a 
reindeer. His Majesty wishes that, if I intend to fight 
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a battle to-morrow, I should first apply to Vienna, 
But in war things change hourly, so that no fixed plaa 
for its guidance can ever be made beforehand, | never 
dreamed of following in the footsteps of Hannibal g 
the Trebia till chance had enabled us to profit by the 
treasures found at Turin; not even at Milan, the gates 
of which ‘were opened to us by the battle of Cassano, 
The back of fortune’s neck is bare; but she has fine 
eurls hanging over her brow; and if you do not seize 
her by the forelock, she will soon escape Your grasp, 
Is not one campaign better than ten, and is it not pre- 
ferable to take the shortest road to Paris than to debar 
yourself from all success by the profound wisdom of 
your own measures? Farewell, mz friend-and bene. 
factor; obtain for me power, or liberty to return to the 
plough.’’ On one occasion, in speaking of some hersh 
measures of the Austrian government, he has the fol. 
lowing passage, that may, perhaps be thought atm 
riance with the character generally ascribed to bim, 
“I conquered Poland by generosity and humanity, and 
Italy must be subdued by the same means.” 

No sooner had the fate of the citadel of Alessandria 
given him free hands to act, than preparations wer 
made for the invasion of the Genoese territory. Release 
from long thraldom seems to have poured fire through 
his veins, and on the 31st of July he writes to Melas, 
“I conjure -your excellency, by your. devotion to ou 
sovereign, and by your zeal in the good cause, to exer 
all your power and authority, to have the necessay 
arrangements for our advance into the Riviera ready 
in the course of eight days. No excuse can now k 
taken, celerity is indispensable, delay a crime, and is 
evil consequences unpardonable.” 

While the Russian field-marshal was thus engaged, 
the French were preparing on their side to save him 
the trouble of along advance. ‘The wrecks of thei 
Italian armies having been allowed to collect inte 
Riviera, were soon reinforced from France. Whe 
about 45,000 men were assembled, the young and fey 















Joubert was placed at their head, with orders imme 
diately to advance and raise the siege of Manta 
These orders were too much in accordance with t 
general’s own wishes to be long delayed: he iss 
from his fastnesses with about 35,000 men; and thoug 
the allies were numerically superior, it might be fait) 
enough expected that they could not, immediately,# 
semble any greater number for battle. The news# 
the fall of Mantua, which had just surrendered, J 
bert refused to credit, deeming it a mere device of 
enemy. 

The Austrians, with the view of throwing 4 
of ridicule over old Suwaroff, constantly kept back ' 
notice of the dispositions made for the battle of Ni 
and contented themselves with producing a few! 
of doggrel verse, sent to General Kray the evening 
fore the action, and containing, as they would insii 
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all the arrangements made for the attack.. We now 
know how matters stood. As stated, Joubert intended 
toadvance into the plain for the purpose of relieving 

Mantua. On the 14th he received certain news of its 
fate, and immediately recalled his leading divisions, 
intending to retire next day into the Riviera, unless 
attacked at Novi, where, from the nature of the ground, 
he thought all the chances of victory were in his fa- 
your. 

Suwaroff, for the purpose of making good use of his 
nomerous cavalry, intended to fight in the plain, and 
had made arrangements for intercepting the retreat of 
the French; but he no sooner found that the leading 
columns of the enemy were withdrawn, than he imme- 
diately altered his resolution, and fearing that they 
might escape altogether, or fortify the strong position 
of Novi, he determined to attack them at once, with 
all the troops within his reach, and hold them fast ill 
the other divisions should come up. It is no doubta 
dangerous experiment to bring the separate corps of 
any army successively into action if they are too far 
asunder to lend each other immediate and certain sup- 
port; for it exposes them to be defeated in detail; but 
there are cases in war when generals must -give the 
reign to courage, and trust to fortune; and when the 
spirit of victory is high; when it brings conviction of 
success in flashes of inspiration to the heart and mind; 
when all are eager to fight, and confident in the skill 
or fortune of their leader, then we may strike boldly 
against all the odds that cold calculation would sum 
up against us. 

The details of the battle of Novi we must pass over: 
the action began early in the morning, was very brave- 
ly contested, and ended with the complete defeat of 
the French, who, besides their commander-in-chief, 
lost four generals, 10,000 men, and all their artillery. 

It might have been supposed that so decisive a vic- 
ory would have been quickly followed up, and that 
the capture of Genoa would have been the reward of 
this splendid feat of arms. But here we have another 
tdmirable proof of the working of coalitions, and again 
find national jealousies thwarting the progress of mili- 
tary operations. 

The Archduke Charles had remained so inactive in 
Switzerland, that the inferior French had taken pos- 
session of the St. Gothard and the passes leading into 
Italy; and one of their corps actually threatened Milan. 
Against this unexpected attack it was necessary to de- 
tach General Kray ‘with 10,000 men. Besides, the 
Austrian government were determined not to allow the 
Russians to take Genoa from the French; they thought 
the town better in the hands of foes than of friends: or 
they thought rather that, ata proper time and place, 
they could take it themselves. How sadly they were 
®t of their calculation in regard to time needs not be 
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great anxiety to obtain possession of Malta, and to get 
a footing in Italy; they had a fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, and now proposed to invade the Riviera; and in 
Suwaroff’s disposition the attack on Genoa was to be 
executed by the Russian troops, while the Austrians 
were to take the direction of Ceva and Aqui. ‘This 
was enough for the cabinet-of Vienna, and we conse- 
quently hear nothing more of the proposed undertaking, 
while every effort is used to hurry the Russians out of 
Italy. 

There is nothing to show that Suwaroff was aware 
of all these ambitious views and mean jealousies. 

_ At the moment of which we are writing an Anglo- 
Russian army of 35,000 men was landing in Holland 
under the command of the Duke of York; while an- 
other Russian army of equal strength was already ap- 
proaching the frontiers of Switzerland, under the orders 
of General Korsacoff. Seventy thousand men were 
thus about to be thrown into the scale in favour of the 
allies, at the very moment when they were completely 
victorious in Italy, and already superior in Switzerland. 
Even without this great reinforcement success was 
within their reach, had they followed up the advantage 
gained; but the mismanagement of ‘generals, and the 
incapaeity of cabinets, attempting to direct military 
operations, ruined the brilliant prospects which the 
sword of Suwaroff had opened; and the: additional 
thousands, hurried to the field, came but to heighten 
the shame of defeat, and to render more conspicuous the 
folly by which disaster had been occasioned. 

The extreme anxiety of the Austrian cabinet to get 
the Russians out of Italy led to an arrangement between 
the allied courts, according to which the Russians 
were all to be assembled in Switzerland under the 
command of Suweroff, leaving the Archduke Charles 
to transfer his inactivity to the Rhine and the Necker. 
In vain the Russian field-marshal represented that his 
troops were peculiarly unsuited to-mountain warfare; 
equally vain were his representations of danger of al- 
lowing the Archduke to leave his position till the 
Russians should be all assembled. ‘Massena,’ he 
says, in a memorandum on the subject, ‘thas no object 
in waiting for us when he can beat us in detail. He 
will first throw himself upon Korsacoff, who is nearest 
to him, and then upon Condé, and that will probably 
be enough for him.”’ How just was the prophecy we 
shall see presently. 

In the meantime Korsacoff had arrived in Switzer- 
land with 30,000 Russians, and the Archduke thought 
it right, as he tells us himself, to strike some decisive 
blow with the overwhelming majority which these 
troops gave him. He made a feeble demonstration 
against the left of Massena’s army, but relinquished 
the intended attack the moment he found himself op- 
posed, by a couple of light companies, at the passage 





tld here, The Russians had, as we have seen, shown 
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himself from the charge of want of resolution displayed | 
on this occasion; but no effort can clear him of having 

neglected the golden opportunity of overwhelming, by 

his vast superiority, the only efficient army which then 

remained to republican France. Having established 

Korsacoff in the position of Zurich, and left Holtze 

with 20,000 Austrians to await the arrival of Suwaroff, 

he took the road to Necker: his departure was the very 

turn of fate. 

Suwaroff had obtained, through Lord Mulgrave, a 
promise that the Archduke was not to leave Switzer- 
land till bis (Suwaroff’s) arrival, a promise that was 
confirmed by Count Thugot, the Austrian prime min- 
ister, himself. And yet we know from the Archduke, 
that he had “positive orders to march to the Necker 
immediately, but to keep tis orders secret till the mo- 
ment of execution” !! ! This certainly looks like 
treachery; but it was evidently nothing more than a 
little diplomatic trickery of which the gentlemen of 
Vienna were, no doubt, very proud at the time. They 
knew Snwaroff’s objection to the Swiss expedition; 
they also knew his irritable and obstinate disposition, 
and were afraid that he would refuse to march if in- 
formed of the Archduke’s departure: this, at least, is 
the most charitable construction we can put on their 
strange and unworthy conduct. These cabinet dwarfs 
trifled with the giant of war, till erashed beneath the 
weight of the fearful Colossus which they thought their 
puny hands could guide at pleasure. 

The important fortress of Tortona had no sooner 
fallen, than Suwaroff, having freed Italy in half the 
time Napoleon took to conquer it, advanced. with his 
usual celerity to Taverne, where by agreement with 
the Austrian commissariat, mules were to be in readi+ 
ness for the conveyance of provisions and ammunition 
across the mountains. Not a sigle beast of burden 
was found, and five days were lost in collecting what 
proved after all an insufficient number, for the Cossacks 
had to dismount and give their horses to make up the 
deficiency. The artillery and heavy baggage were 
sent round by the Spliiggen, and only a few mountain 
guns, carried on mules, were taken along with the 
army. 

General Le Courbe was stationed with 12,000 men 
between Altorff and the Hospital, and occupied with 
about 3500 men of his right wing, the passes of St. 
Gothard. On the 24th of September Suwaroff. ad- 
vanced from Airolo with 18,000 men, the remnant of 
the Russian army of Italy, to the attack of the moun- 
tain. The narrow paths and. steep ascent rendered the 
enterprise extremely hazardous: and on the part of the 
French, the defence was skilful and determined. From 
overhanging cliffs, from behind fragments of rock, from 
crevices, breaks in the ground, and from every turn of 
the road, fire poured in upon the advancing masses. 








This first attempt at mountain war seems to have had 
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something altogether appalling for the Russians, 
came from the fertile, smiling fields of Italy, and were 
here to break through the closed ranks of snow-covered 
Alps. The narrow ravines, the huge and counties 
fragments of granite, the high perpendicular Walls of 
rock, and the continued ascent through heaps of ruined 
masses, remnants of the mighty revolution of nature, 
struck fearfully on the imagination of all ranks. Even 
the enemy in possession of this lofty region, and f 
miliar with all its gloomy horrors, assumed a gigantic 
appearance in the eyes of the invaders: they murmured 
and refused to advance. The voice of their general, 
himself looked upon as a man of superior and gigantic 
nature, vanquished these dangerous impressions; and, 
in constant and bluody combat, the column reached the 
summit of the mountain about four o’clock in the eve 
ning. They had lost about 1200 men in the ascent. 
But another action of daring had still to be performed, 
The road from St. Gothard to Altorff leads through 
what is termed the Urner Loch, and over the Devil's 
Bridge. ‘The Urner Loch is a tunnel eighty yards in 
length, and blown out of the solid rock, and abvat 600 
yards in front of the bridge over the Reuss, a river 
fordable, indeed, but thundering in rapid course through 
high, steep, rocky banks. The pass hardly admits of 
being turned, and is of a nature not to be encountered 
except in the wildest mountain regions. The retiring 
French had broken down one arch of the bridge, but 
had made no attempt to barriegde the Urner Loch. 
On the morning of the 25th of September, Suwarof 
arrived at the pass. The leading battalions threw 
themselves gallantly into the dark steeply descending 
abyss, whencé some new and unkpown species of de 
Struction seemed vainly to waft its shadowy terror 
upon the hearts of the advancing soldiers. Troop fal 
lowed troop, the rearmost pressing the foremost rapidly 
down the gorge;—nor halt, nor stay was possible, and 
the leading ranks, hurried tumultuously forward, found 
themselves before the broken arch of the bridge, and 
received with a murderous fire of musketry from the 
opposite rocks. Wounded and unwounded went dows 
the precipice with frightful crash; and frightful was 
the situation of all, for death came on wings of fr 
from above, and threatened in the foaming waves! 
the Reuss below. In this hour of fear the Rossiams 
gave proof of the greatest courage and resolutio. 
‘They descended, under constant fire, into the bed of 
the river; forded the rushing stream though breast 
high; ascended the opposite side, and overcoming all 
resistance, drove the enemy from their formidable 
position. Though this was no doubt effected by st 
perior numbers, who. were enabled to. extend them 
selves along a considerable front, yet it must still be 
acknowledged as a brave and noble deed of war. 
The bridge was soon restored, and on the 22nd, the 
army being joined by General, Auffenberg with 500 
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ystrians, reached Altorff on the Lake of Lucerne; | republican France. It turned the fate of a campaign 


and here it was that Suwaroff first became aware of 
the dreadful error into which the incomprehensible 
conduct of the Austrian staff had led him. The St. 
Gothard’s road ends in the waves of the Lake of 
Locerne at Altorff, and the enemy had of course not 
left a single’ vessel for the conveyance of the allied 
troops!!! By land the Kizig Kulm appears to defy 
all passage: rising from the valley of the Shachen, 
this frightful mass of rocks stretches its naked arms 
high in air, threatening, like landmarks fixed by the 
hand of fate, to debar all further progress. It is only 
over the highest ridge of the mountain, and by paths 
deemed dangerous even to hunters and shepherds, that 
the army can. reach the valley of the Muotta, and the 
nadto Schwyts; and even this must be quickly ac- 
complished; for since two days the roar of cannon has 
been heard above the roar of the cataracts, and the 
world’s destiny may haug upon an hour's delay. 

Massena no sooner learned the departure of the 
Archduke Charles for Germany, than he saw the ad- 
vantage which might be taken of so great an error on 
the part of the allies. ‘The immediate overthrow of 
the Austro-Russian army under Holtze and Korsacoff 
offered the only chance of turning the fate of the cam- 
paign, and perhaps of saving republican France, the 
government of which had sunk to the lowest ebb in 
public estimation. If the intrepid Suwaroff joined the 
allies with his victorious army, then the fate of 
Switzerland was decided;, the moral of tie French 
troops ruined, and France itself thrown open to inva- 
sion, at @ moment when there was no government 
rund which the national patriotism was likely to 
nily. The peril was evident, and yet Massena hesi- 
tated long; and if the blow which he struck became 
decisive, it beeame so, as moch from the want of skill 
displayed by his adversaries, as by his own energy 
ad ability. Three weeks had elapsed since the de- 
parture of the Archduke Charles, and Suwaroff, though 
urested for five days. at the foot of the St. Gothard, 
had carried that formidable post, and was already in 
full march towards Altorff: a day’s delay might now 
bring certain ruin. 

Early on the morning of the 25th of September, the 
French forced the passage of the Limath, twenty miles 
below Zurich, and defeated a Russian division which 
Wempted to oppose them. It is only justice to.say 
that the arrangements for the operation were made 
With great ability, and that the execution was dis- 
tinguished for skill and gallantry. On the 26th, the 
ecisive battle of Zurich was fought, the Russians 
Were completely routed. On the same day, Soult 
defeated the left wing of the allied army under Gene- 
nl Holtze, who was killed in the action. 

This battle of Zurich, was, in its consequences, the 
West important of all those fought by the armies of 








which threatened the safety of the country, and dis- 
solved the most formidable and prosperous coalition 
which had yet. been formed against the new orde~ of 
things. The next campaign was littke more than a 
gathering in of the fruit of this one battle; the Austri- 
ans were then, with broken hopes, alone in the arena; 
England had withdrawn from the scene of continental 
warfare, and Russia had abandoned the cause alto- 
gether. 

On the 26th of September, the very day that Soult 
and Massena achieved this great victory, Suwaroff 
arrived at Altorff with an army already much loosened 
in its discipline by want and exhaustion. For five 
days the Russians had been constantly ascending and 
descending rugged mountain paths, carrying on a new 
and dangerous species of warfare,—forcing passes, 
climbing rocks, fording rivers,—they had been ex- 
posed during the whole time to the most inclement 
weather, and from the convoys not being able to keep 
up, had been destitute of all provisions, except what 
they had taken from the French, or collected from the 
inhabitants. The train of stragglers and beasts of 
burden extended all the way from Altorff to the St. 
Gothard. 

Under these circumstances, a couple of days’ rest 
seemed indispensable to the army, but the continued 
roar of cannon told that it could not be granted; and 
Suwaroff determined to cross the mountain by paths 
such as he had not as yet encountered, and such in- 
deed as no army had ever, long as wars have been 
carried on, before attempted to ascend. To demand 
this new exertion from troops reduced to the state in 
which the Russians were on their arrival at Altorff, 
required no ordinary resolution; to obtain compliance 
was a proof of the powerful sway which the com- 
mander exercised over the minds of his followers. An 
ordinary general, if we can suppose such, or one so 
situated, would have halted or retired; but Suwaroff 
was too conscious of his strength to recoil from these 
difficulties, and too proud to support the idea of being 
absent from a battle-field which any power of mortal 
exertion could yet have reached. His impatience 
brooked not one instant’s delay, nor was an instant 
lost. 

On the morning of the 27th of September, the army 
commenced the passage of the gigantic Kizig Kulm. 
The distance from the Schachen into the Muotta valley 
hardly exceeds nine miles; but the path is so steep 
and dangerous, that a single traveller requires seven or 
eight hours to perform the journey; and the 200 Cos- 
sacks who preceded the columns, only arrived in the 
valley at 5 o’clock in the evening, having been twelve 
hours on the march. Suwaroff reached Muotta with 


the leading division, at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
having been all,night on the mountain; and the rear 
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division only came up at sunset on the 29th, sixty 
hours after the departure of the van. No sooner was 
the main body at a distance, than the rattling of 
musketry told that Le Courbe was already attacking 
the rear-guard; and the fatigued, barefooted, and 
heavily-laden soldier was forced to exert the last 
breath of life to escape destruction from the foe, and 
to drag hitnself along from rock to rock over paths 
rendered slippery, and doubly dangerous, by the rain 
and by the collected cataracts descending from all the 
overhanging cliffs. Every chasm-and ravine was 
filled with sick, straggling, and exhausted men, and 
with lamed and dying beasts of burden. How many 
perished in this dismal march, because the last spark 
of life gave way before the haven of hope was reached, 
or because a false step hurled them headlong down 
the frightful precipice, has never been mentioned; but 
the peasantry of these retired valleys speak, even to 
this day, with wonder and astonishment of this un- 
rivalled expedition. 
"At Muctta, Suwaroff heard the disastrous news of 
the battle of Zurich, and then only became aware of 
the full peril of his own situation. The attack made 
by Le Courbe on the rear-guard had been easily re- 
pulsed. But Massena, having left a corps to pursue 
Korsacoff, was advancing from Schwyts with the 
greater part of his victorious army, while General 
Moliter was already in possession of the passes lead- 
ing out of the Muotta valley. Nothing but the greatest 
boldness and daring could save a suffering and ex- 
hausted army so situated. On the morning of the 
30th September the troops began their march towards 
Giarus; which, if not exactly.a retrograde, was no 
longer an offensive movement; it was, for the moment 
at least, a total abandonment of the intended conquest 
of Switzerland. Even edging away from the enemy 
cost the proud spirit of Suwaroff a terrible effort, and 
he yielded only to absolute necessity; for it was evi- 
dently impossible with his worn-out troops, destitute 
of cavalry and artillery, and short of ammunition, to 
face three times their number of French soldiers flush- 
ed with recent victory. General Moliter was driven 
on before the advanced columns; he defended positicn 
after position with great bravery, but was constantly 
forced to give way. On the Ist of October, and while 
the van of the army was thus engaged, Massena ar- 
rived from Schwyts, and fell with his victorious troops 
"on the rear. This attack was either so badly made or 
so bravely resisted, that the French experienced a 
signal overthrow, and were forced-to retire, leaving a 
vast number of killed and wounded on the field, and 
1000 prisoners, together with five pieces of artillery, 
in the hands of the conquerors. This is, under all the 
circumstances of the case, one of the most extraordi- 
nary victories ever achieved in war: it is like the 
wounded bear crushing, in his dying grasp, the heed- 
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less huntsman who ventured to follow him to his lay 
den of death and despair. 

The army reached Glarus on the same day, and 
having there found a magazine of provisions, Suwarof 
despatched General Auffenberg to secure the passe 
into the Grisons, and gave the remainder of his army 
three days’ rest. Surrounded en all sides by Vastly 
superior numbers, even this delay seemed dangerons, 
but the inactivity of the French justified the measure, 
and on the morning of the Sth, the army resumed its 
toilsome march. ‘To reach the valley of the Rhine 
they had to pass the lofty mountain-ridge, called the 
Panixberg, less difficult, indeed, than the Kizig Kula, 
for it is crossed by a bridle-road, but the -snow which 
had fallen for two days had covered the face of the 
hill and rendered it completely trackless. The wearied 
soldiers who, for fourteen days, had been toiling in- 
cessantly to climb the rocky masses that met them at 
every turn, began to fancy themselves under the power 
of evil spirits, determined to effect their destruction by 
enclosing them in these labyrinths of desolation. On 
the morning of 6th they ascended the Panixberg: fa 
as the eye could reach from this mighty Alpine height 
the whole country presented only one vast desert of 
snow; no path, no mark of human habitation was 
visible; nor did a single bush, or pine, offer the possi- 
bility of kindling a spark of cheering fire. On the 
eastern side, a cold wind had congealed the snow and 
covered the face of the mountain with a complete sheet 
of ice; so that the fall of the foremost men and horses 
was the only warning for the rearmost to seek better 
paths. The whole day was passed in this manner, 
and it was with difficulty that the advance-guard, and 
the head-quarters reached the village of Panix latea 
night. The main column, encumbered with sick and 
wounded, remained all night under a frosty sky, 
the top of the snow-covered mountain. “More than 
200 men, and all the remaining beasts of burden, perish 
ed during this night: the few mountain guns still lef 
had to be thrown down the precipice, and it was only 
on the evening of the 8th that the last of the strag- 
glers reached the village. On the 10th all the remaits 
of the army were assembled at Hanz, where ended the 
sufferings of this Alpine march. In the valley of the 
Rhine the troops found supplies, and a good road lead- 
ing to the Lake of Constance. The French made 
attempt to impede the retreat after the action of Glarus, 
and showed a singular want of energy and ability ia 
all their operations against the Russian field-marshal 
It was evident that Massena had no wish to risk the 
laurels of Zurich in a desperate combat with the cor 
queror of Novi. 

The Archduke Charles had taken Manheim, ai 
forced the French to raise the siege of Philipsberg- 
operations which could have no influence on the fat 
of the campaign,—when the news of the disasters 
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switzerland reached him. He instantly hurried back 
tp the Danabe, and arrived with his whole army at 
Donauschwingen on the 7th of October, at the very 
time when, on bis side, Suwaroff reached Ilanz. 
Here another golden opportunity for deciding the fate 
of the campaign was again offered to his Imperial 
Highness. Korsacoff, terrified by the orders of Su- 
yarof, who, on peril of his life, commanded him not 
o retire another step, had already turned upon the 
porsuing foe, though with little effect; but had the 
Archdoke joined bim with the whole of his unbroken 
amy, and fallen with this combined force upon the 
sattered enemy, Success was almost certain. The 
French were already half vanquished by the ardour of 
parsuit; elated with conquest, they had thrown them- 
selves after the allies, and in long, thin, unconnected 
columns, Were traversing, like a mountain torrent, split 
by intervening rocks, all the valleys and ravines of 
Switzerland, from the St. Gothard to the Like of Con- 
stance; so that an efficient and compact body could 
hardly fail to crush them in detail. But though suc- 
cess was at that moment more necessary than ever, not 
tocheck an enemy, but to gain an ally,—for the Rus- 
sians were already loud in their complaints of actual 
treason,—the Archduke remained, as usual, inactive in 
his camp, Victory is a female, and as pitiless as the 
rest of her sex when scorned; and never smiled upon 
his Imperial Highness again. The ruin of mighty 
lands had, unfortunately, to pay the forfeit of the gen- 
tleman’s errors and of the lady’s caprices. 


* On the 12th of October Suwaroff removed to Feld- 


kirch, from whence he sent to the Archduke Charles a 
plan for a combined movement against the enemy. 
Writing to his friends at the same time, he expresses 
his conviction, however, that no efficient assistance is 
to be expected from the Austrian field-marshal, without 
Whose aid the Russian army is no longer in condition 
tobring offensive operations to any successful termina- 
tion, This expectation was but too truly fulfilled. 
The Archduke, instead of promising full and active co- 
operation, and striving to sooth and gain the old, and 
naturally irritated soldier, criticised the plan,—pro- 
posed other measures,—without saying a word about 
aiding them; thus appearing only to advise or instruct, 
and ended by asking for an early meeting in order to 
arrange future operations. This was the last drop of 
Water which made the gobiet overflow. Suwaroff sent 
an evasive answer, showing the full bitterness of his 
feelings. And when, on the 16th, an aide-de-camp of 
the Archduke came to renew the application for a 
meeting, the old man’s anger could contain itself no 
longer. “Tell his Imperial Highness,” said Suwaroff, 
“that I know nothing about defensive warfare; I only 
know how to attack. I shall advance when I think 
Proper, and shall not stop in Switzerland, but proceed 
‘mmediately into France. Tell him farther, that at 
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Vienna I shallbe at his feet; but here 1 am at least his 
equal. He is a field-marshal, and so am I; he is in 
the service of a great emperor, and so am I; he is 
young, Iamold. Victories have given me experience; 
I have no counsel to take from any one, and take none 
except from God and my sword.” Having once given 
scope to his passion, he broke out into bitter complaints 
against the Austrians, and declared his intention of 
retiring -into winter-quarters. All attempts of the 
Archduke to make him change his resolution were un- 
availing. Suwaroff proposed to establish his head- 
quarters at Augsburg, and his Imperial Highness was 
inconsiderate enough to remonstrate against the choice 
of that particular place, as it interfered with the Aus- 
trian line of communication. “Would it-be more 
agreeable,” replied the old marshal, “that I should re- 
tire into Bohemia?” Writing to the Archduke on the 
Ist of November, he says, ‘In your letter of the 30th 
ult. you make use, in regard to me, of the word ‘re- 
treat:’ against this I beg to protest, having never, in 
the whole course of my life, known that word, or ‘des 
fensive war;’ which cost us 10,000 men in the Tryol 
at the opening of the campaign; a greater loss than we 
sustained during the whole course of it in Italy.” 

As long as wars are carried on by men of mere earth- 
ly mould, influenced by human feelings and passions; 
so long must a knowledge of human character form 
the first requisite of an officer; and yet it is nearly the last 
attended to in all ranks; and the extreme want of tact 
and judgment displayed by the Archduke Charles and 
the Austrian cabinet in their intercourse with.Suwaroff, 
must detract greatly from their claims to fitness for the 
high situations which they filled. 

In the first instance the Russian army only fell back 
to Augsburg; but the representations of Suwaroff, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and other officers, had been 
so unfavourable to the Austrian government, that the 
Emperor Paul recalled the troops and renounced the 
alliance. The Emperor Francis, with whom Suwaroff 
had always corresponded in the most friendly terms, 
as well as the Archduke Charles, used every effort to 
detain the field-marshal; but in vain. All they could 
obtain was a promise that he would wait for further 
orders at Prague, and return to the field if commanded. 
As no such orders arrived, he proceeded on his march, 
and led the army back into Russia. That he had great 
reason to complain of the Austrian government, is cer- 
tain; but this sudden abandonment of the cause, which 
he and his sovereign looRed ujyon as an honourable 
one, and in support of which he had performed so many 
brilliant actions,—the unexpected forsaking of an ally, 
called to the field by Russian promises,—seems hardly 
to admit of any defence: for in his high station it was 
a crime to allow personal anger to influence public 
conduct. His march through Switzerland was one of 
victory rather than of defeat; and such even the result 
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would have proved, if, with the conviction of having | It breathes fond whispers uf a beauteous boy, . 
f q » antl Sekt Ge eeanthentinens To whom in days for ever past she clung, 
performed great actions, and wi conse And drank heart-gladness from his looks of joy, 


of being equal almost to the greatest, he had not allow-| And the low music of his prattling tongue, 
ed a hatred of the Austrians to spring up in his breast | Who smiled her own sweet smile, and look’d her-love, 


: h And fill’d her eyes with tenderness profound; 
and smother all the better feelings of his nature. By | tfe was her light. her lion, and her — 
- " 5 ’ , 


ielding to unworthy resentment, he excluded himself | Then, deem you, can one spot of earth be found 
sg < | So hallow’ h ’ 
from the brilliant career allotted to him; exchanged res So hallow’d to her heart as that low little mound? 
noble part he was called upon to act in directing the) Ask the stern patriot—and he lifts his eye 
efforts of civilized nations, for that of a mere Tartar ae oo oN met - vr breast, 

+ ; | Hid by the heather and the maniling mist 
khan, who in a moment of barbaric rage, calls out to | P),a¢ blends it with the cloud-sea roll’d-on high; 
horse, and gallops back to his deserts, followed by the | And loftily he answers, “There—below, 
whole of his savage horde. His gallant heart is laid who flung the tone 
7 alee Of brave defiance to the invading foe, 

Suwaroff had been invited to Petersburg, where he | And made those bright blue hills and streams our own. 
was to be received with triumphal honours; but he | Houseless he wandered with his little band 
was taken ill on the road and confined to bed for seve- | ‘Mong yon white cliffs that stew the rolling sea, 

“ : A pies : 5 And knew no home until his father-land 
ral weeks at Kotryn. During this time his enemies | Could boast its sons and glorious mountains free. 
contrived to excite the displeasure of the weak-minded = last red field ae a reg meg —— 
: : : ss : $y. | Near yon grey cairn his heart’s best blood was shed; 

Paul against him. In the course of the campaign Su | ‘There burns for aye our memory’s beacon light, 
waroff had occasionally neglected some of those points And we have sworn no foeman’s foot shall tread 
of military etiquette on which little minds place such | Upon that hallow’d spot—our chiettain-father’s bed.” 


great value, and the emperor issued an order, which he | 4. ine tone exile, musing by the shore 


caused to be read at the head of every regiment, and | Of his bleak isle of friendless banishment:— 
which was to the effect that, “the general-in-chief, | He deems the roll of ocean’s music blent 

: Iealinsky, d d th oben } With sounds that mate not with the billow’s roar— 
Prince Italinsky, deserved the utmost censure for hav- | with sounds that waft his spirit by their spell 
ing disobeyed the orders of the emperor.” ‘The blow | To a far isle amid the western seas, 
struck the old man severely,.and again threw him | To old familiar scenes where loved ones dwell; 
: py ” | The well-known cottage, flowers, and streams, and trees, 
back on his bed of sickness, and he was often heard | The root-worn ash, where whilome he had hid, 
to exclaim that he had lived too long. He recovered | In gleeful joy, from prying laughing eyes; 
sufficiently however to proceed to Petersburg, which Magan ty ye wom a — 
he only entered after dusk; and thongh received by | The burn to its own manic dancing forth, 
the guard with military honours, he went immediately — aoe oft the happy ena a cone 

- ae : eam’d from young eyes in boyhood’s hour of mirth— 

to the house of a relative in a retired part of the town, All blend to fill that tear of tender ruth; 


where none of his friends were allowed to visit him. | He weeps while gazing on the hallow’d ground of youth. 
This mark of imperial displeasure, together with the ash pei es abe 

grief occasioned by seeing himself totally abandoned | ae + oo old she sane agua her 3 hen sheet, 

by the world in the hour of affliction, pressed heavily | Or the dim abbey’s dust-wreath’d vaulted tomb, 

upon him, and he declined rapidly. The emperor | Or cave where hermit contemplation dwells; 


. . é o' s 
relented indeed, at last; but it was too late: exhausted apie pe ng Par agen Theied fane 
by toil, suffering, ‘sorrow and aoxiety, the old man| As one sweet arbour in a garden grot, 
breathed his last on the 18th May, 1800, in the seventy- | Earth bosoms not within its green domain. 

aa For there were breath’d the vows of plighted love, 
first year of his age. There, in the evening hour, eye pour’d on eye 
Its wondrous spell, while sanctioning stars above 
Shed holier lights to bless the mystic tie. 
Mar not with footfall of ungentle sound 
The spell-wrought quietude of evening’s hour, 
For more than magic guards that hallow’d ground, 
Spirits of beauty haunt that garden’s bower, 








F'rom Blackwood’s Magazine, 


HALLOWED GROUND. 


Ask the enthusiast boy, whose burning soul 

Is rapt in visions at the wondrous story— 

Of kings whose war-tones on the ear of glory 
Age after age undying echoes roll; 

Of men whose death redeem’d a nation’s fame, 
Whose graves were water’d by a nation’s tears; 
Of men who lighted Truth s etherial flame 
Where mute she bendeth o’er a grassy mound. Amid the darkness of benighted years; 

Here, in the place of tombs, a lonely spot Of heroes who unveil’d to wondering eyes, 
Lies fresh and green, where churchyard vendure waves; | A beauteous world far smiling in the West; 
Here she hath nursed a lone “forget me not,” Or braved the fiery might of Ethiop skies 
With which to hold communion—not of graves. In quest of fountains in the desart’s breast; 


BY GEORGE FAULIN, PARISH SCHOOLMASTER, NEWLANDS, 
> 
Past I. 


Ask yon pale mother what is hallow’d ground— 
And she will tell you, by the falling tear, 
And gaze of silent misery—'tis here, 
































And watch love’s mystic rites from every chaliced flower, 
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And he will name the Granic’s golden sands, 
Farino bright in endless summer’s smile, _ 
The grove where walked old Plato’s listening bands, 
The greenwood glades of Guanahani’s isle, a 
Or solitudes whence gush the streams of infant Nile. 


Ask the old saint—when, paling death’s dark shroud, 
Life’s twilight trembles o’er the verge of Time, 
And Memory wings her backward flight to climb 
Youth’s Pisgah heights unshadow’d by a cloud— 
One brief fond hour to track the varied past, 

A world ef oceans, continents, and isles, 
Flower-lands all blighted by the withering blast, 
Bleak desarts fancy-robed in flowers and smiles; 
And he will tell you as it pauseth o’er 

Ahumble but a sweet and solemn spot, 

Where in a calm of eventide he’d pour 

Prayer to his God to bless his lowly lot, 

That that lone place is hallow’d in its calm 

By the felt presence of the Holy One, 

Felt in the thoughtful hush—the breathing balm 
Ofevening’s solemn hour, what time the sun 

And weary human toil a sweet repose have won. 


Weird dweller in the past! ¢hy wand hath power, 
Enchantress Memory! to wake the tones 

Of other years, to clothe the mouldering bones 
With beauty, and renew the faded flower; 
Tocrown with auburn locks the hoary head, 

To fill the silent chamber with the faces 

Of buried love, and call affection’s dead 

From earth’s deep cells and ocean’s secret places. 
Say, whence the witchery that charms thy wand 
To linger o’er the ruin and the grave, 

Or the grey rocks along life’s perilous strand, 
And the dark heaving ofits wint’ry wave? 

Why lures it from the dream-land of the past, 
Some bygone scene in strong reality, 

While others, like the phantoms of the blast, 
Unheeded, float in shadowy dimness by, 

Nor wake one passion’s gleam in mind’s entranced eye? 


A stronger charm subdues the sorcerer’s spell— 

A mightier magic guides that mighty hand; 

The soul’s deep feeling wins it to the land 

Ofbliss or pain where joys or sorrows dwell. 

There, fond Affection claims a myrtle glade, ’ 
Or wild Revenge a darkly crimson’d sod, 

Or Piety, a calm sequestered shade, 

Where warm Devotion breathes itself to God; 

Or Cheerfulness, a bower in beauty’s bloom, 

Or Grief, a lonely spot beneath the yew, ‘ 

Or veiled Despair, the dungeon’s living tomb, 

Where faney dyes the wall with murder’s hue. 

For Mind can hallow with its deep emotion 

Earth’s gloom and glory, splendour and decay, 

While wizard Memory tracks the land and ocean, 
ithomage to its master-power to pay, 

And o'er its sacred secnes her subject wand to sway. 


And thou, weird Memory’s siren sister, Hope! 
Hast in thy cloudiand many a hallow’d fane: 
Wild Passion’s hosts are priests in thy domain, 
And to the bright young eye thy temples ope. 
And they have rear’d the altars which ihey guard, 
And round them breathe a beauty not of earth; 
And toofed them with a sky of brightness, starr’d 
on suon'd with lights—Creation’s future birth. 
a than aught in Memory’s colder clime 
rat flower-arbour claim’d by young Desire; 
ith holier music peals Devotion’s chime, 
- i moants, with loftier glow, Fame’s altar fire; 
uthasiasm there stands before his fane, 
hile P eye gleaming with intenser joy; 
— Patriotism there scans with proud disdain 
¢ hallowed scenes that charm’d the ardent boy, 
guards a noble pile no tyrant can destroy. 
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Another clime my raptured vision charms; 
The poet’s home in thought’s ecstatic mood— 
When sweetest sounds of earth were far too rude, 
And far too tame its most bewitching forms. 

No other clime hath aught so rich and fair, 

Nor aught so dread, magnificent, and wild. 
Imagination holds her empire there, 

Her mountain-throne beyond the white clouds piled; 
A land where shapes of hideous horror dwell, 

And wond’rous beauty ne’er to mortals given; 

All that affrights the soul in dreams of hell, 

And all it longs to clasp in dreams of heaven; 

A land of valley, mountain, tower, and town, 

Of forest, ocean, river, solitude, 

Bathed in the sunbeam’s smile, or shadow’s frown— 
Where music floats by stream and haunted wood, 
And meets the poet’s ear in fancy’s frenzied mood. 


The storm may rage—Ae lists no sound of earth, 
While wandering in its forest wilds afar; 

He communes with a lone and quiet star, 

That owns in other skies its beauteous birth: 

He claims a kindred with the glorious things 

That fill the air with life and loveliness; 

A faéry band with music-moving wings, 

Trancing his soul in dreams of deeper bliss; 

The spell may break, and coldness, sorrow, shame, 
May blast each hope that bloom’d-within his heart, 
But, lingering there amid the blight of fame, 

With those loved visions memory cannot part. 

Still on his ear falls faéry music’s tone, 

By pauses heard, ’mid strife and sorrow round, 
And in his eye the tear of grief that shone 

Is sunn’d with rapture. Grudge him not that bound 
Of wild delight—he hath a glimpse of hallow’d ground, 


Part II. 


Virtue, fair daughter of Eternal Truth! 

Cold, pure, and beautiful, beloved with awe, . 
Winning wild passion back to duty’s law, 
Hatred to meekness, and revenge to ruth!— 

All nature worships thee, thou mighty one; 
Ocean and earth obey thee; at thy shrine 

Kneels the dark savage ’neath the tropic sun, 
And the pale wanderer of the frozen line. 
Where is thy temple? whither flock the lands 
The homage of their tribes and tongues to pay? 
A glorious temple’s thine—not built with hands, 
Owning no kindred with the world’s decay; 

A glorious temple, roof’d by cloud and star, 
Whose arch bends o’er the pillars of the sky. 
Kneels there the Ocean-empress, and afar 

Bends the proud knee of desart Araby, 

And India worships there, with awed and reverent eye. 


Full many a shrine that boundless dome contains. 
Where patriot ardour, piety and faith, 

And holy friendship, strong as conquering death, 
And love that alters not in bowers or chains, 
Crowd with their priceless offerings—noble thought, 
And sigh, and tear, and triumph-beaming look, 
And honourable stain of blood unbought, 

And calm, stern glance that tyrant cannot brook— 
The treasures of the soul—more bright than gems 
That burn along the bosom of the deep, 

Or wreath with light barbaric diadems, 

Or gleam in torrents down the Afric steep. 

Ye hallow’d Fanes! may I, with pilgrim feet, 

With pilgrim reverence, and with holy zeal, 
Awhile, by fancy led, your altars greet, 

And mingle solemn vows with those who feel 

In virtue’s sacred cause—the cause of human weal! 


They rise before me, robed in many hues, 
Distant and dim with years, or brightly near— 
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The mouldering records of a bygone year, 
When Greece own’d heroes, Helicon a muse— 

The high blue hills that cleft the Grecian heaven, 
When sunn’d with glory’s beam, and cleave it still; 
The Eternal City, with its splendours riven 

By conquering Time from its own palace-hill. 

And later hallow’d, not less true to fame, 

Helvetia’s mountain-land of liberty; 

The island heights that despots quake to name, 
Guarded by valour and the rolling sea; 

And, holier far, the plains by angels trod, 

What time a lowly wanderer, faint and poor, 
Walk’d o’er the Syrian sands the incarnate God 
Who paved with burning suns heaven’s palace floor, 
And toil’d with humble men by Galilee’s lone shore! 


They rise before me, bursting through the veil 
Of bygone years; and many a scene beside, 

Of its own land the glory and the pride, 
Hallow’d for ages by the poet's tale. 

I see a million swords flash back the sun 
From high Oéta’s base, and Malia’s shore; 

I hear the Persian shout, ‘‘The pass is won!” 

I see their glittering myriads downward pour: 
Thermopyle! thy own Three Hundred stand 
Before me as they stood when round their lord 
They vowed to die, or save their fatherland 
With Freedom’s keen and consecrated sword. 
There stood—there fell Leonidas, and round, 
With twice ten thousand foes, his little band; 
Their fall hath sanctified that gory ground, 
Their fall hath hallow’d all that wondrous land, 


And still the Egean hynnns their dirge by Malia’s strand. 


Gray Marathon! the pilgrim turns to thee, 

Flashes Athena’y banner on his sight, 

And all the glittering splendour of the fight— 

The plume, the shield, the sword, the prostrate tree. 
Rolls on the Mede’s interminable host, 

Stand. firm and stern and mute the patriot few: 

See yonder hero, Athens’ proudest boast, 

With joyous look the moving myriads view: 

The war-peal bursts—the dawning light of heaven 
Blends the wild strife of freeman and of slave; 

And see, before the avenging banner driven, 
Toshun the sword, the Persian seeks the wave. 

To fetter freedom in her loved retreat, 

In pride of power the despot left his throne, 

He chain’d the floods that lash’d his worshipp’d feet, 
But found Miltiades and Marathon, 

And bent his haughty crest a present God to own. 


Clime of the ancient but undying glory! 
Birth-place of freedom, valour, love, and song! 
Fain would the pilgrim lingering, dwell among 
Your haunted heights and vision’d vales of story; 
Fain would he linger by Citheron’s steep, 

And kneel upon the shores of Salamis, 

Wander a while where Leucira’s heroes sleep, 
And muse o’er Sparta’s tomb where adders hiss, 
Stand mournfully where old Athen stood, 

And fair Ilyssus rolled its flower-kissed stream, 
And Plato walked in triumph’s noblest mood, 
Amid the youthful blooms of Academe; 

For time that steals from beauty, power, and fame, 
Addg to the charm that wins the poet’s eye— 
To each loved scene whose old familiar name 
Linked with the soul’s bright youth, can only die 
With poesy divine and high philosophy. 

On fancy’s bark the pilgrim quits the land 

Of freedom’s birth, and skims’the Ionian tide; 
Before him, in its old heroic pride, 

He sees the city of the Caesars stand; 

And éhere the stern dictator, on his brow 

The majesty of empire and its care; 

Content and poor, he guides his humble plough, 
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And toils for bread his lite ones may share. 
There sits the stern tyrannicide, whuse doom, 

His country’s laws from tyrant scorn to save, 
Consign’d his valorons offspring to the tomb, 
Himself with blighted heart to wish the grave. 
There Cato stands, and flings his honest frown 

On Rome’s degenerate wealth, and shakes the soul 
That quails before the splendours of a crown; 
While Tully points to Greece and glory’s goal, 
And o’er the tyrant’s head bids Roman thunders roll, 


Ages have crumbled Cesar’s marble hall, 

Aud mock’d imperial pomp, and still’d the tone 

Of flattering millions round the imperial throne, 

And maniled Roman pride in ruin’s pall. 

But there are lights amid the ruins playing, 

Known to the pilgrim; he can there behold 

The ancient Lares with their torches straying 

Where high their altars burned in days of old. 

They light a few dim spots of nameless earth, 

But pass the pillar’d tomb in darkness by; 

At these low shrines the pilgrim kKueels to worth, 

For there the early Roman’s ashes lie. 

The Coliseum with the dust may blend, 

Column and tower may moulder where they stand, 

Where empire fell the triple crown may bend; 

But while the sunlight warms that lovely land, 

These — graves shall guard the fame of Tiber’ 
strand! 


Another clime! the pilgrim knows it well— 

Oft has his soul with Alpine thunders been, 

And oft the bursting avalanches seen 

Roll stormy music v’er the land of Tell. 

See where the keen-eyed archer stands amid 

His bold compatriots on the mountain’s brow; 

His eye purses the eagle’s flight, till hid 

Beyond the clouded peaks of Alpine snow; 

Then with his little band he bends his knee, 

And vows to heaven, upon that hoary height, 
That the wild hills that nursed its plume should be 
Unchain’d and tameless as the eagle’s fiight. 

And how he kept his vow, the Switzer-boy 

Sings to his comrade’s pipe upon the fell, 
Tending their flock in freedom and in joy; 

And to the stranger points, with bosom’s swell, 
Where stood the humble cot of glorious William Tel! 


The rush of waves—the voice of many floods— 
Old ocean’s music, meets the pilgrim’s ear; 

Grim frowning rocks their giant heights uprear 
Around Britannia’s hills, and streams, and woods: 
Bewilder’d is his eye; for who can count 

Those fanes in sunshine and in shade that lie, 
Studding each down, and dell, and hoary mount, 
Beneath the blue of Albion’s cloudy sky! 

The dim cathedral’s high and solemn pile, 
Whence float to heaven old England’s songs of praise, 
Whence peal’d the ancestral worship of our isle, 
Tuned to the organ’s swell of other days; 

The ivied church, where England’s noble poor 
Mingle their prayers on day of holy rest, 

That he who bade their mountains stand secure, 
And fix’d their isle a gem on ocean’s breast, 
Should bid their fathers’ fanes and fatherland be bles. 


And Scotia! gleaming o’er thy lowland sod, 
And up thy highland heights amid the heather, 
Fanes where thy Sabbath-honouring children gather 
To pay their vows to Scotia’s covenant God. 
They pour the reverence of the simple heart 

In solemn melody and humble prayer; 

And _ with their dearest blood would sooner patt, 
Than see the altar-spoiler enter there! 

And Scotia’s emigrant, when far away 

Amid the forest stillness of the West, 

Oft from the banks of Tweed or Highland Tay, 























SONNETS. 




























































Lists the loved tones steal o’er the ocean’s breast! From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
They lead him back to childhood’s happy home, eee 
The village church beside the old yew-tree, SONNETS. 


The silent Sabbath, when he loved to roam 


jn fields, to hear the hum of heather bee BY THE SKETCHER. 


> Float in the hallow’d air from anes and flowery lea: “snow THYSELF.” 
> soul They lead him back to where, in days of yore, “Know thyself”—wandering, on this text I mused 
The austere sires of Scotland’s freedom stood And. in the mock of vain ‘philosophy , 
, Banded to save the Bibles which they bore, I ask’d the babbling brook, that pass’d me by 
ers roll. Their heritage of hope, from men of blood. Lend me his glass—I look’d; but all confused” 
The trembling boy—the parent grey with years The image was—and Fancy’s self abused 
And bent with tcil—the widow poor and old, With dream-like music; and J turn’d mine eye 
° Driven houseless forth by persecuting spears, And of the awful cataract ask’d reply . 
mm, Toshiver on the bleak and wintry world. From its oracular flood.—It roar’d—refused: 
Their blood hath nursed a tree that will not die,— Then sped I ca—o'er mountain. moor. and fell 
That braved the blast, and still the blast shall brave; _ Until I came unto & dismal lake. . 
And Scotland will not own the ungenerous eye, AN ink. th’ anfathomable blot of hell 
) That beams not proudly o’er ber martyr’s grave. Aud from its depth did vapours rise. and take 
. = jun _ a ma The form of fiends, as froai the womb of sin; 
e 50 ay C ; “ sad ie > . 
ome the Bronce his Carrick falchion bare; Look!” said a voice—I Jook’d, and saw myself therein. 
rth, And patriot chiefs, where’er his eye may turn, WOMAN. 


their hallow’d bed—the thistle-tufted urn. 
eee “ eee Of manly wisdom if there lacketh aught 





ee sain 
tand, Forgive the Pilgrim, Fatherland! if o’er In the fair structure of dear woman’s mind, 
Thy hallow’d scenes he lingers not ee It is Heaven’s benison, of so sweet kind, 
L His feet may wander in the Highlan glen, That she may walk this earth with evil fraught, 
of Tibers And up the cairn-crown’d hill renown’d of yore: And know it not. For purity untaught 
For dress’d in flowers, or chain’d in winter’s thrall, And unassailable in Aer enshrined. 
In earth’s fair realm no lovelier land is found; Shines like the ray in precious stone confined, 
Thee virtue claims her cherish’d home, and all Through the clear adamant of holy thought: 
Thy peaceful cottage hearths are holy ground. But man, that makes and combats evil, needs 
Bat, led by fancy at her own wild will, The serpent’s wisdom, and the serpent’s lure 
He shapes a wizard course from clime to clime; Comes with it, and his feet too often leads 
Now wandering by some old and rooted hill— Astray: Woman, with light, and instinct sure, 
Now by the trophies of subduing time Walks virtue-charm’d ’mid the world’s blackest deeds, 
Tracking her wayward steps—before him rise Unharm’d—“For to the pure all things are pure.” 
The hoary solemn pomps of Egypt’s pride, 
oo from defiance to vantages me REALITY AND FANCY. 
illennial piles to empire’s birth allied— , , ana 
. “ hoger pag i . o reach a seeming gem, one tax’d his speed 
Id be They stand the giant wrecks of Time’s devouring tide. in the ek oat aie yer ony 
Asense of power—a feeling of the vast— Vanish’d, as down he stuop’d—but at his feet 
Of hoar antiquity and dim decay— Stood cold Reality. ‘How poor thy need,” 
Of might misnamed eternal, swept away— Quoth she: “thus Fancy’s fools take fruitless heed, 
, Hallow those tombstones of the buried past. Wasting the precious life in feverish heat 
am Tell! § But virtue owns them not Aer sacred shrines, To follow glittering things—joys incomplete— 
Nor lingers there the pilgrim—brightly o’er him A little sunshine gilding worthless weed. 
- Now bends the holy blue of Palestine, I too can offer treasures, but noi here,— 
And Jordan rolls his silver food before him. I lay not up for time. Th’ Eternal Hand 
r An herbless desert and a naked rock— Hath sown the world with virtues. Pray, with fear, 
ods: An humble stream—a city’s ruin’d wall, For grace to reap them: then that promised land 
Slaves crouching ‘neath the proud oppressor’s stroke; Is thine, where all things ave what they appear, 
And this is Palestine!—but is this all? And Fancy cheats no more with glittering sand. 
nt, Is this the whole for which Crusaders flung 
The fiery cross upon the Syrian breeze? NIGHT. 
e: this the whole that haughty monarchs strung How shall I name thee, Night, Great Secresy? 
pun, oe for Palestine luxurious ease, For thou dost hide in darkness many a deed, 
e, d brave the Arab lance, the desert, and the seas? The world’s and all thine own—and thou dost breed 
High thoughts are blended with that river’s flow, Things of all unknown shapes, and mystery, 
And solema thoughts are clinging round that hill; In every element—th’ unfathomed sea, 


Mysterious thoughts that awe the pilgrim’s will, Cavernous earth—and storms, that in their speed 





e, Brood o’er that lakelet, murmuring faint and low. Crush luminous towns, yet spare thy shelter’d weed 
ve blest This is no land of laughter and of joy; That frights mankind, inhaling death from thee: 
Sadness hath claimed Judea for her own; Some feign thee evil thus—more thankful I 
Stern desolation works her wild anno ’ View thee, kind Mother, when thou lay’st to rest 
And ruin’s dust hath mantled Salem’s throne. All creatures underneath thy gracious eye, 
ather The sceptre’s gone—the temple’s fretted gold Soothing with dreams instill’d the aching breast; 
| No longer beams on Zion. David’s tomb And settest up thy watchers in the sky, 
Hath mix’d with David’s-ashes—o’er their mould That all thy children’s sleep be safe and blest! 
Sweep the wild Arab and the dread simoom: 
, But mystery is here. These skies have seen a 
Th ighty One on those blue waters Stand; It was a sunny eve—and in a bower 
7 ses of Omnipotence have been There was a bird sent forth his carols sweet 
armel’s steep and Jordan’s golden sand, To the soft air—and glistening leaves did meet 





d left the impress of a God on Judah’s holy land! And bend around him to the magic power. 
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And there were Two, that hand in hand that hour, 
That happy hour, pass’d by with lingering feet; 
And listening look’d into that green retreat. 

O Change! why art thou true love’s only dower? 

Dead is the bird—the leaves that interposed 
Their golden light lie o’er him—they tov dead! 

And of the Two—the eyes of one are closed; 

And her dear feet, that did in sunshine tread, 

Upraised, and cold and bare, in darkness lie— 

O, that the lonely wanderer, too, could die! 





BLESSING. 


Oblivion! but the darkness of the blind! 
It is not real; deed, word, vision, past, 
Are known to God; and if so known, are cast 
In mould imperishable as His mind. 
Or be they spiritual, and unconfined, 
Still are they in that knowledge self-amass’d— 
Knowledge that is Creation; and must last 
With all things that have ever been. combined. 
Nor would I deem the Divine Consciousness 
All from this earth removed, o’er which the Dove 
Brooded: for rocks and wooded wilderness 
Are but reflections of things known above; 
And I would trust that every scene we bless 
= one sweet thouglit will live, for ever, with our 
ove. 


THE MIND. 


The human mind is like 4 working-shop, , 
Where Self- Will rears the anvil—and strong Passions 
Forge for Philosophy, and eke for Fashions— 

High thoughts for heroes, fancies for the fop. 

Big resolutions glow, and cool, and drop 

n Idless’ stagnant pool: here sparks of wit 
Fly upward and around, and nothing hit. 

Noise and confusion to the very top.— 

So round the A©tnean fires a grisly band, 

Brontes and Steropes, their metal clot, 

Urg’d with their brawny sinews at command 

Of limping Vulcan, and now hissing hot 
Plunged into troughs, and now turn’d out of hand 

Jove’s thunderbolts—and now—an iron pot. 


AFFECTION. 






















O lead thy children in Affection’s way— 
With every living thing to sympathize— 
»T is better to be kind'than to be wise. 
*-Our boy’s from school,” the mother cries, “to-day. 
How many will rejoice!’ “Puss, pur and play; 
And Rover, leap,” the little sister cries. 
“How many will rejoice!” —Now home he hies— 
Indulgence gives. He takes his swing and sway; 
Th’ ungenerous Boy becomes the general dread; 
Stick, stone, and gun, the weak and ag’d molest— 
The red-breast that came daily to be fed 
Is blown away, the muzzle at his breast: 
“How many will rejoice!’ —say rather, weep— 
Who sow in joy unwise, in sorrow reap. 


THE WARNING, 
The storm-cloud came, o’er heaven’s large pathway 


strode, 

The billows roll’d around with awful roar— 

Two Brothers parted on the sea-lash’d shore. 
“T go,” said one—“nor heed what ye forebode, 
My bark shall ride where she hath proudly rode.” 

e went—was wrecked; he went—return’d no more. 

The other, calm and thankful, bow’d before 
The mercy-sign—and sought his safe abode. 
QO, fear ye Him, whose hand, as with a rod 
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Through whom, a passage once was safely trod 
When upwards all the refluent waters ran: - 

The warning winds are but the voice of God 
Of disobedience is the voice of man. ; 


EQUINOCTIAL GALES. 


How! on, ye winds, and fill the world with fears 
Ye now have license—yet a little while— 
A voice shall call you from your far exile: 

The heaven-commission’d spirits that touch the spheres 

With holiest fingers, and angelic ears 
Charm with celestial song, shall reconcile, 

With various stop, you and your wild compeers 
To waft soft airs o’er many a summer isle. - 

O, ye harmonic spirits, your skill transfer 
To rebel passions, till éheir tumult cease 

Or even they subdued shall minister 
To virtue in her glorified increase; 

And every thought like sainted chorister 
Breathe in its sunlit sanctuary—peace! 


From the Examiner. 


LADY CHATTERTON’S RAMBLES IN 
IRELAND. 


Rambles in the South of Ireland during the Year 1838, 
By Lady Chatterton. Two vols. Saunders and 
Otley. 


These volumes are the production of an accomplish. 
ed and amiable woman, desirous that others shoukl 
reap as much benefit to their health and spirits as her- 
self from a visit to the neglected sister-island, and 
justly willing to regard in their most favourable light 
a people who, however they may have been forced to 
ery out from time to time by the long tyranny of mix 
government, are famous for making the best and cheer. 
fullest of their lot. A little too much so, indeed. The 
Irish abound so much in the pleasures of sympathy, 
that perhaps they have not exhibited enough of the 
energies of resistance. 

This fact, however, (for indeed such we believe it,) 
only becomes the more dishonourable to those who 
have oppressed them, for the more willing a servant is 
to be pleased with little, and thankful even to tears 
(as this nation has always been) for the least show of 
affection, the more monstrously ungenerous becomes 
the hard conduct of the master. In truth, one of the 
affecting points in the character of the Irish is, thatia 
the midst of their wretchedness, they are always 4 
people who seem born to be happy,—but alas! not s 

by their own means, except by a certain never-failing 
support of wit and animal spirits. They require some 

body else to make them so, and somebody else’s exer 

tions even to enable them to hope it. One individual 

“agitates” for them;—another individual is adored by 

them as the only lord-lieutenant they ever had, who 





Scourgeth the seas, and measures with a span— 






seemed to care about themj—and even when the 
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Prince Regent, who had broken his promises towards 
them, gave them as it were a “look in” (a visit), and 
onee more. patted ‘poor ould Ireland’? on the head, 
down went the poor old, lively, pathetic, everlasting 

at the feet of the great, rich, worn-out, dull, sel- 
fsh, spoiled child of an old man of the world, and took 
eerything he said for granted with tears of gratitude! 
Twly, a soft Celt, we fear, is the poor, ultra-good- 
hamoured Irishman, before the sterner strength ef the 
Saxon; but not the less is he a creature eminently 
madeto be happy under a government possessing half 
hisown good-heartedness and a tithe of his wit; and 
sch a government, we believe, must arrive (the last 
fouryears have made great advances towards it) in the 
course of the growth of good sense and of the general 
decencies of civilization. So many capabilities of en- 
joyment have not been given him for nothing. 

Meanwhile, his very poverty does some things for 
him, which the happiest opportunities fail in doing 
suficiently for the rich. Here follows a specimen;— 
he is forced to live a good deal out of doors, and luckily 
his pliable mind has a beautiful country round about 
him, to move it and keep it lively. Lady Chatterton 
says on the 


POETRY OF THE IRISH CHARACTER. 


“When in Ireland I gaze on the ever-changing co- 
lours and aspects of nature, I no. longer am surprised 
that the inhabitants should teem with poetic ideas. 
Riches and artificial refinement tend certainly to destroy 
the impression which the sight of nature produces on 
the mind. ‘The Irish peasants only sleep within walls; 
they spend all their waking hours beneath the broad 
valt-of heaven—their view bounded alone by the 
wean or distant mountains—no employment, save the 
cultivation of their potato field—no object in life to di- 
vert their thoughts from the observation of sights, and 
sounds, and the meditative indolent enjoyment of wild 
and magnificent scenes. I am particularly struck with 
the rich and vivid colouring of the scenery in Ireland; 
when the sun shines after one of the frequent showers, 
the whole landseape resembles a highly finished and 
feshly varnished picture, not by any well known mas- 
tet, for the composition, to speak technically, is totally 
diferent, though I think quite as fine, as any ideal 
imagery of Claude, Hobbina, or Poussin. The varie- 
tes of green are particularly lovely, yet there is never 
to much; the eye is always relieved by masses of 
tek of a dark purple or reddish brown, which har- 
monize perfectly with the light green tender moss or 
tarker coloured grass.” 


See how they can rise too above the squalidness of 
teumstanees even in point of neatness of dress when 
they set their wits at it;—a phase of things, this neat- 
uss, under which Ireland is seldom presented to the 
magination!—but probably, indeed, the girl was 
dressed to meet a lover— 


THE PERSONAL TRIUMPHING OVER CIRCUMSTANCES. 


“On our return by another route to the point where 





We had crossed the river, I remarked a cottage, or 
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rather hovel, in a very lovely spot. It stood near a 
grove of fine old beeches, on a little green lawn which 
sloped down to the bright Marney. Behind, rose some 
lofty and perpendicular rocks, and from the fissures pro- 
jected the fantastic roots of arbutus and holly trees, 
whose shining foliage waved in mid air with graceful 
lightness. F’ar above were fields, and interspersed little 
patches of woodland. ‘Then appeared more rocks, with 
projecting arbutus trees, till the distant summit of the 
mountain faded into the clear blue sky. Close to the 
little cottage grew a fine mountain ash, the branches of 
which, with their clusters of deep-red berries, over- 
shadowed and almost seemed to form a part of its roof. 
The door-way, or rather entrance, for it possessed no 
door, was, as usual in this district, very small. A fat 
person certainly could not enter—windows there were 
none, yet the little hovel was not so dark as usual, for 
the smoke escaped and the light streamed through dif- 
ferent parts of the roof. 'The contrast of this old smoke- 
stained and nearly ruined hovel, with the sublime and 
highly decorated character of the surrounding scenery, 
was very striking. A picture of distress where all na- 
ture seemed to rejoice; a mass of wretchedness amid 
the perfection of beauty. As we stood by the door, the 
fire which burned cheerfully within shone upon the 
countenance ofa solitary inmate—a young woman—and 
discovered features which, though far from beautiful, told 
of pleasant feelings and much thought. I entered this 
humble dwelling, as I have frequently done in many 
parts of Ireland, but never did I see the abode of a hu- 
man being so entirely destitute of all that apparently 
could make life comfortable. No bed, not even a heap 
of fern or straw, was to be seen. ‘The woman was sit- 
ting on a basket, and she wiped the only stool there was 
with the corner of her apron, and begged the lady 
would ‘rest a while.’ Her neatness of dress, as well 
as expression of countenance, formed a striking contrast 
to the wretched hovel. Her net cap was clean and well 
plaited—her bright green petticoat was covered by an 
apron of snowy whiteness, and the red silk handker- 
chief which was round her neck looked as if it had been 
just taken out of a nice wardrobe. Yet no dresser—no 
box was to be seen in the place.” 


To see fair play, however, to Irish reputation in ex- 
ternals, we have here, in contrast to the beauty in 


heatness, 
A MATHEMATICIAN IN RAGS. 

“A bare-footed, tattered young fellow came up to us, 
and in excellent English, asked some questions about 
the ruin. . He very good naturedly afterwards came to 
show the nearest way to Coom-croun, a little harbour 
in the Bay of Dingle, On our way I discovered that 
our ragged guide was a mathematician. We did not 
give him credit for much acquirement in this branch; 
however, to ascertain the point one of my companions 
asked him if he knew the 5th proposition of the Ist 
book of Euclid, known at school as the ‘pons asinorum;’ 
he was so perfect in this, and in the 47th prop., that 
the inquirer would not venture any further, lest he 
might get out of his depth.” 

When our fair traveller brought us to Darrynane 
Abbey, we expected to hear a good deal of O’Connell, 
and of course were proportionately disappointed in 
hearing—nothing. All the addition to the public 
stock of O’Connell information is, that there is a bust 


of a daughter at the abbey, and that she is lovely. 


| 
| 
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DARRYNANE ABBEY AND SCENERY. 


“Darrynane house is situated in a beautiful spot, 
facing the south, and overlooking a little bay, where 
the waves come rolling upon the smooth sands. The 
plantations near seem to thrive, well protected as they 
are from the northern blast, by a fine range of rocky 
heights. The house is an irregular pile of building, 
having received various additions at different times; 
the interior is most comfortable, and affords the exten- 
sive accommodation which the hospitality of its pro- 
prietor renders necessary. The drawing room is a 
spacious apartment, on each side of which is a row of 
windows commanding beautiful views. It is well 
furnished, and adorned by a fine bust of the owner's 
lovely daughter. The tables are covered with the 
latest publications, and numerous good prints, and 
caricatures. Near this room is the library, full of well 
chosen books. The walls of the dining room are 
covered with family portraits; and on a slab at the end 
opposite the fire place, are some old spear and hatchet 
heads, of a mixed metal, which were dug up not far 
from Darrynane. The next morning I took a delight- 
ful walk before breakfast on the sand hills, at whose 
base the house is situated, and whose slope, covered 
with fine grass, forms the grounds beyond the planta- 
tion. The view over the bay is beautiful: its fine 
sandy beach—the rocky mountain which forms its 
western boundary—the magnificent sea breaking in 
heavy billows against it—the indented shore of Darry- 
nane—the Islands at its entrance, and ocean beyond, 
create a splendid landscape. The enjoyment of such 
a scene was rendered perfect by the sunshine and bril- 
liancy of the finest day we have had this year.” 


“Short and sweet,” and very completely to the pur- 
pose, are the following verses on 
THE BLARNEY STONE. 
“We went up to kiss the far-famed stone— 


A clever spouter 
He’ll sure turn out, or 
An out and outer, 
*To be let alone.’ 
Don’t hope to hinder him, 
Or to bewilder him; 
Sure he’s a pilgrim 
From the Blarney stone! 


There is a stone there, 

That whoever kisses, 
Oh! he never misses 

To grow eloquent. 
*Tis he may clamber 

Tea lady’s chamber, 
Or become a member 

Of Parliament: 

I had neglected to kiss this stone on my previous 
visit, because the important ceremony could not be per- 
formed without the risk of falling headlong down a 
height above a hundred feet; but in these days of 
marching intellects, and diffusion or confusion of know- 
ledge, even the privilege of being able to pay extrava- 
gant compliments is made of easy attainment.” 


Contrast the ensuing phenomenon with the jamps 
which children take down London staircases, sliding 
the hand on the bannister, and clearing half a flight 
at a time:— 

HORRORS OF A STAIRCASE. 


“Jt often happens that when peasant girls come into 
service in a gentleman’s family, direct from the wretch- 
ed hovels in which they have been brought up, ina 
wild part of the country, they are surprised and per- 
plexed by all they see: the commonest things are new 
and astonishing to their simple gaze. As the dwellings 








of the Irish poor are never more than one story high, | marksmen, in the disguise of sportsmen, for the purpose 
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what excites their perplexity, and often their 
more than anything else, is, of course, a Staircase, 4 
friend told me she once took a very interesting orphan 
girl from a cabin, or rather farm-house, as it was called 
which had belonged to a tenant of hers. The poor girl 
was so terrified at the prospect of being obliged to 
up the long winding flight of stairs, which led to the 
attic where she was to sleep, that she crept up on all. 
foars, and after accomplishing this feat, she Temained 
up there a whole day before she could summon Up suf. 
ficient courage to encounter the still greater apparent 
danger of coming down, She at last accomplished the 
dreaded descent by turning her face from the dizzy 
height, and creeping down backwards.” 


What follows, however, is still more Startling to 
one’s habits of eyesight and feeling. Here is a man 
who had never seen trees! and who, when he did, bad 
a horror of them, and thought they would fall upon 
him! 


A CARPENTER’S FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH TREES, 


“I heard to-day an anecdote, which shows how apt 
we are to be afraid of what is new. A young carper 
ter came here for employment, from Kilkee, a delight- 
ful sea-bathing place on the western coast, abounding 
in ocean scenery, but where there are no trees—literally, 
none. The highest growing plants usually seen by the 
inhabitants of that place were the ‘praties.’ The asto 
nishment of the poor fellow at the first sight of a tree 
cannot be described. He looked timidly at the roots; 
then, with an expression of the greatest alarm and 
wonder, slowly raised his eye up the stem and when 
it arrived at the upper branches, his terror lest the ste 
pendous mass should fall upon him was extreme. He 
could never be persuaded to go home at night alonga 
road which unluckily was bordered by a row of his 
gigantic enemies, without having some one to accom- 
pany him; and even then used often to exclaim in dis 
may, before encountering the walk, ‘How do I know 
now but some of them big, tall craythurs will be down 
upon me before I know what 1 am about!’ It was 
winter when he first went to the country, and all the 
larger trees were of course leafless. When summet 
came, and he saw these fearful giants become mor 
and more massive every day, and all those large for 
midable leaves flapping about in the wind, the pom 
fellow’s astonishment knew no bounds.” 


“Extremes meet,” says the proverb. When a jovial 
Irish widow sets about being worldly wise, the fal- 
lowing is the style in which she does it; contriving 
even to make prudence hereditary as far as the net! 
generation; and in what a manner! Pray admire the 
dispassionate and beautifully divided political opinioss 
of her sons Teigue and Donough— 

PRESERVATION OF THE 0’BRIEN PROPERTY. 


“There is a romantic traditionary story told of th 
manner in which the O’Brien property has been pr 
served amid the revolutions in Irish affairs. Const 
O’Brien is said to have been the only gentleman in ti 
county of Clare, who, after the Commonwealth party 
was triumphant, refused to make terms with Iretes; 
and Ireton is believed to have caused him to be ass 
sinated, having despatched a party of five of his be 
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Connor O’Brien’s wife, Mary-ni-Mahon, informed her 
sons Teigue and Donough of the murder of their father, 
and at the same time, advised them to offer no further 

ition to the dominion of the English regicides. 
The assassin, however, was taken and hanged; and 
immediately after his execution the widow of Connor 
O’Brien ordered her carriage to be prepared. Dressing 
herself in a superb suit of blue and silver, she travelled 
with six horses towards Limerick, which then was the 
head-quarters of Ireton, and where he soon after died. 
It so happened that on the evening of her arrival, there 
was a large entertainment at the General’s quarters. 
Upon demanding at the door to see Ireton, she was 
refused admission by the sentinel. A discussion fol- 
lowed, which it would appear was of so noisy a cha- 
meter that it attracted the attention of Ireton, who, 
coming to the door, inquired the cause of the sentinel’s 
violent conduct, and why he refused admittance to a 
lady of noble appearance; asking at the same time the 
name of his fair visitor. ‘I was,’ she replied, ‘the wife 
of Connor O’Brien, but I am now his widow.’ ITreton 
hesitated to believe her; but the disconsolate widow 
convinced him that she-was free by offering to marry 
one of his officers. He assented to the proposal, and 
she was married to an officer named Cooper. By this 
marriage the O’Brien property was saved from for- 
feiture. Her sons Teigue and Donough, finding that 
apolitical struggle was again likely to cecur in Ireland, 
in the contest between Janies Il. and William III., and 
that their property would be again endangered by their 
decidedly espousing either party, they consulted to- 
gether, and determined that one should take the Ja- 
cobite, and the other the Orange side of the question. 
The first choice was made by Teigue as the eldest 
brother, who determined to follow the cause of James, 
his lawful king. Donough became a partisan of Wil- 
liam’s, and the possessor of the property.” 


These agreeable volumes are illustrated by a variety 
of corresponding Jandscapes, designed, we presume, 
tither by Lady Chatterton or the friends that accom- 
panied her, or each of them in their turn; for they all 
appear to have been of the like amiable and accom- 
plished sort;—truly a pleasant pilgrimage. 


From the Spectator. 
MAJOR BEVAN’S THIRTY YEARS IN INDIA. 


The author of these volumes left England for India 
in 1808, as a cadet; and worked his way slowly up to 
acaptaincy, in despite of ill-luck and lack of influence; 
afer eighteen years service in the Pindarrie or Mar- 
hatta war, ia the surveying department, and in the 
routine of out-station duty. In 1832 he embarked, as 
an invalid, for England; where he married, and, re- 
turning with his family to India on the expiration of 
his leave, he had the irreparable misfortune to lose his 
wife and three children, in two days, by an attack of 
cholera, ‘The service or its prospects had now nothing 
' offer; and Major Bevan, returning to England with 
his surviving infant, appears to have endeavoured to 
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divert his mind by composing these Reminiscences; 
which form two volumes of unaffected, off-hand, plea- 
sant reading. 

The subject-matter they contain is various,—the 
rapid march, the hurrying pursuit, and the dashing 
encounter when engaged with the Pindarrie banditti; 
the storming of native forts; the contending with the 
lying wiles of Indian diplomates; .and, at Mahedpoore, 
an Indian battle-field and battle’s miseries upon alarge 
scale. In personal history, or individual incident, we 
have the Major’s account of his own career, with his 
studies as a linguist, a land-surveyor, and an engineer; 
varied by notices of the singular fates of brother offi- 
cers, either in life or death. ‘Many native and Euro- 
pean characters, too, did the Major encounter in his 
Indian pilgrimage; and many stories—like all collec- 
tions of stories, good, bad, and indifferent—does he tell 
of wits, wags, or practical jesters. He has also some 
curious Hindoo traditions or native tales; and inter- 
mingles his higher matters with occasional disquisi- 
tions on Indian policy and Indian society, in which, 
amid some useful hints of an economical kind, he ex- 
hibits a dash of the , 


“Jaudator temporis acti 
Se puero, castigator censorgque minorum.” 


But the Major’s strong point is the chase. He whiled 
away the tedium of remote stations by field sports; he 
supplied the mess with game upon the march, or in 


| quarters, when game was to be had; “by day, by night, 





in weal or wo,” he encountered the tiger, the pard, the 
wild boa, and hyzna; he took a shoot at alligators, 
and slaughtered heeatombs of small things, for any one 
of which the European sportsman would go wild; he 
became known through whole districts as “a mighty 
hunter;” and perhaps his occupations in this way 
might reach to Leadenhall Street itself. 

Yet notwithstanding Major Bevan’s Nimrodian emi- 
nence, we prefer a sporting anecdote of one of his 
comrades: not that the Major lacks incidents as strange, 
but that there is something in the serpent tribe revolt- 
ing to the Old Adam. Any one would sooner be 
struck down by a lion, or a noble beast of prey, than 
be crushed in the coils of a snake, however big. 


A BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 


On his return from Bombay, Lieutenant C. had a still 
more singular adventure near the same place. He en- 
tered the jungle in search of game, preceded by a fa- 
vourite powerful dog, that had courage to seize any 
thing. The dog ran a little ahead, and suddenly made 
a noise, as if choking. ‘Run, master! a cheetah has 
caught your dog,” said the natives. Lieutenant C. 
advanced cautiously, and saw a large heap, just the 
colour of a royal tiger, black and orange. In a few 
seconds he beheld the head and neck of an enormous 
boa-constrictor slowly uncoiling itself and gliding 
towards him. He waited until half of the snake was 
out of the coil or lump, and then fired both barrels. 
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One ball entered immediately behind the eye, the other 
about four inches from the head. 
stantly fell, and revealed the poor dog crushed to death 
within the folds. 
followers had fled, and he was forced to go to a village 
for assistance. L 
a little band, he returned and brought out the snake, 
the dog, and a spotted deer that the snake had killed, 
the scent of which had probably tempted the unfortu- 
nate dog. 
even the lowest caste in the village refused to touch it, 
declaring that it was full of zahar, or venom of the 
ashgur,as they called the snake. 
three feet eight inches long, and about six feet in cir- 
cumference. 
inside from the head to the tail, and of this the natives 
showed great anxiety to obtain possession, declaring 
that it was an infallible cure for all diseases. 
body was hung up on the banyan-tree opposite the 
choultry, orinn of the village. 
parts of the country to see the monster, and many of the 
natives used to try whether it was possible to cut 
through the carcass with a blow of a sword; but even 
after it was skinned, no person was found who could 
penetrate more than half way at a single streke. 

If not better in itself than most practical jokes, the 
following led to the exhibition of more epigrammatic 
wit than they usually give rise to. 

TRICKS UPON “GRIFFINS.”’ 

A gentleman in the Company’s service, equally emi- 
nent for his hospitality and his love of practical jokes, 
derived almost incessant amusement from playing 
tricks on the fresh comers from Europe. 
had he heard of the arrival of a batch of griilins, than 
he hastened to the beach, and as he was somewhat of 
a physiognomist, selected the most simple and innocent- 
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looking for ‘the exercise of his talent. 
young cadet, exceedingly puzzled about his luggage, | 
which he was unwilling to trust to the coo/ies or porters, 
who ply between the beach and the town. 
old civilian with affected sympathy inquired the nature 
of his distress, and related so many stories of trunks 
disappearing and coolies running away, that the young 
cadet was quite terrified, and was easily persuaded to 
have his baggage 
proceeded to town seated on the outside. This was 
just as if in the days of sedan-chairs, a person had 
placed his baggage within, and astounded the chairmen 
by perching himself onthe top. In this singular guise, 





made the laughingstock of Madras, and exposed to the | the 


danger of a coup de solei/ into the bargain. 


RETRIBUTION. 


passports, without which, until very recently, no Eu- 


recognized the name of the civilian who had given him } 


tent, planning various schemes of retaliation, and round | 





















it other | all the civilian’s clothes removed so craftily that hedig § ifi 
The whole coil in- | not discover his loss untill he left the water. Th on! 
scorching sun soon began to blister his naked He 
In the mean time all Lieutenant C.’s | and yet he could not venture to take the shortest road bat 
|! to his tent through a populous village, but was fore ind 
Having with some difficulty mustered {to make a circuit through thorny and pathless tracks, B Se" 
In the evening the clothes were restored with a lite rally 
note, and the following lines— “ aspit 
“ gay : . 
The carcass of the deer was so bruised that pe te ona, vei 
Now, neither can laugh at the other, I ween the fi 
For both have been properly done. : 
The boa was twenty- The difference between us I thus may express 
I was done very raw_in the town; : Co 
There was a large cake of fat all the way And when you reflect, I am sure you'll confess, and it 
In the country that you were done’brown.” a Wh 
7 Here is a picture of glory, when the glare is past, J Te’ 
i 
: AFTER THE BATTLE. ~ 
People flocked from all Near midnight, when about to retire to rest, an onder son, | 
was received trom the Commander-in-Chief to detach | %5 " 
an officer and one hundred pioneers for the purpose of have | 
collecting the wounded, and also such arms and aceon § Me ple 
trements as could be found on the field of battle. This § Yel?! 
severe duty devolved upon me, as the other officers were § 1 ' 
all laid up from the fatigue they had undergone th pres 
out the day. Several palanquins belonging to the head- uamed 
quarters and staff were kindly sent to bring in te § ?'! 
wounded, as none of the public dooly boys could be P&'é 
procured, they having dispersed in search of plunder, ff 4% ol 
The scenes of wo and misery I experienced during Vishac 
this dark and dismal night, in my progress over the “™¢ ! 
field of battle amidst the carnage of the day, will never Ramay 
: be effaced from my memory. ing a f 
No sooner} ‘The groans and screams of the wounded and dying the Bre 
| constantly struck my ear, as also the piteous wailings been 0 
of the wives, daughters, fathers, or sons of those whe § Ra 
: had fallen, or the cries of others in search of their mise | '™ the 
He once met a | ing relatives. With these heart-rending sounds wer §§ [0% 
often mixed the wild execrations of the dying, who Pundit 
pn ‘Ss | were attempting to repel the marauders who came far"? hi 
lhe crafty | the purpose of plunder and rapine. (was a 
We found many bodies of our own soldiers in a per had his 
fect state of nudity, which plainly evinced they hadnt fj % 2a 
escaped those indignities offered to the dead and dying 40,000 
» a ' : by the profligate followers of a camp. his bro 
placed inside the palanquin, while he | “Qur enemies were treated in the same manner; the j "mon 
wretches who wandered over the field in search of ff °P&" alt 
plunder spared neither friend nor foe when there wast raused 2 
prospect of booty. We rescued a considerable number "ym 
, of the wounded from this lonely death, the most terrible refused | 
much to the amazement and amusementwf all who met to the imagiriation; but several of them had fallen vie was dra 
him, the young man proceeded to report his arrival at | tims tothe cowardly assassins or the inclemency of the The 
the Town-Major’s office, where he was informed of the | weather before we could afford them rescue or reliel "2 B 
trick that had been played upon him, by which he was | The ground was soft clay, which had been saturated by ol 
heavy rains and trodden into a quagmire by the me 
passing and repassing of men, animals, and carriages r, : I 
a misty, drizzling rain fell incessantly, and these cl 1896. I 
cumstances rendered our toil exceedingly difficult and » th 
Some years elapsed, the cadet became an officer in| tedious. We had to wait a considerable time for the ‘tablish 
command of an outpost, and one day examining the! return of the palanquins from the field-hospital, whithet 00 at 
| our wounded were conveyed, so that the morning dawn — 
ropean was allowed to travel through the interior, he! ed ere our task was completed. ies 
The scenes which I witnessed in the hospital wer “ aa 
so uncomfortablé a ride. He went to the gentleman’s | scarcely less harrowing to the feelings than thosem # = | 
the field. Dr. A. and the rest of the medical staff ew Gon 
ployed all that skill and énergy could suggest for the that he 


that he had gone to enjoy the luxury of bathing ina} 
tank beyond the village. The officer immediately had | 


relief of the sufferers. I saw them perform sev 


eral very 
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difficult operations and amputations, and especially one 
on Lieutenant H., whose knee was severely shattered. 
He sustained the operation with unflinching courage, 
bot expired soon after it had been completed. Few, 
indeed, of those who had received gun-shot wounds 
survived, for the fractures they had suffered were gene- 
rally so extensive as to bring on lock-jaw. Many young 
aspirants for military fame, dazzled by “the pride, 

,and circumstance of glorious war,”’ would have 
their ardour sadly damped by witnessing the scenes on 
the field and in the hospital of Mahedpcore. 


PRANKS OF A NATIVE PRINCE. 


Countless anecdotes have been related of his cruelty, 
and inno part of the world but Hindustan would such 
a wretch have been permitted to disgrace a throne. 
The vety commencement of his reign was inauspicious; 
for, it being suspected that his father, Linga Rajah, had 
died by poison, the Rajah ordered the suspected per- 
son, Pundit Ramaya, to submit to the ordeal of boiling 
ci; to which he consented, and his hand, as might 
have heen expected, was dreadfully scalded. In vain 
he pleaded that this was the Kali-age, and that ordeals 
were no longer eflicient criterions of guilt; the Rajah, 
fom an upstairs verandah in which he was sitting, 
gave a signal, and those who were standing by strack 
immediately their spears into his body, and lifted him 
upin the air. Eleven other Brahmins who were sus- 
pected, were Wrapped up in mats and beat to death. 
An old man named Tuntri Narna Bhutt, and his son 
Vishaoo, not being acquainted with these circumstances, 
came from the low country to Marcara, to see Pundit 
Ramaya, who was a friend of theirs. Upon their ask- 
inga Brahmin, ‘“‘whether Pundit Ramaya was well,” 
the Brahmin fled in horror; and the question having 
been overheard by two watchinen, who reported it to 
the Rajah, both the father and son were summoned 
into the Rajah’s presence and beat to death. Another 

n, named Kushnor Shastri, who was ignorant of 
undit Ramaya’s death, was called by the Rajah, and 
won his replying to a question, whether Pundit Ramaya 
“was a good or a bad man,”’ that he was a good one; 
had his ears and nose cut off. In 1828 or 1829,a Par- 
se, named Horjee, was alleged to owe the Rajah 
40,000 rupees. He went to bring the money, and left 
his brother in Coorg. The Rajah, in order to extort 
the money, caused him for six mouths to sleep in the 
open air on the top of a mountain. He subsequently 
caused a person to strike him with his knee on the back 
erery morning and eveningy and finally, as he positively 
refused to pay the money, his feet were tied, and he 
was dragged through the town till he died. 

The Rajah had formerly five wives, of whom one 
was. a Brahmin, one a Lingayut, and three of the Coorg 
ast, It being an abomination to the Brahmins and 
Cotrgites to give their daughters in marriage to a per- 
ton of Lingayut caste, it followed that the marriages 
of the Rajah were contracted against their will. In 
1826, the Rajah wished to add five more wives to his 
Stablishment; and for this purpose employed his dewan, 

®0 and Kericar Buswappa, to look out for proper 
persons. These, foolishly, let out the secret, and on 
ite very day that the news spread amongst the Coor- 
~ “Tr. marriageable daughter was given in mar- 
me e Rajah was highly indignant at being dis- 

Ppointed in his object, and ‘immediately caused the 
ewan Boloo to be flogged and beat in such a manner 
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throat; those who had given their daughters in marriage 
were flogged, and had their ears cut off, and those who 
gave ee of the Rajah’s intention bad their lips 
cut off. 

"Several persons of high rank, including the Rajah’s 
own sister, sought shelter from his tyranny in the 
British dominions. 


The scattered remarks of Major Bevan on the arts 
and productions of India, the increasing distress of the 
natives from the growth of British manufactures, and 
the best mode of remedying them by facilitating cul- 
tivation, may be read with advantage, but are not 
sufficiently close in matter to quote. To the modern 
Indian policy Major Bevan seems somewhat adverse, 
especially to the Affghaun war; but his mind is not of 
a character to induce much reliance upon his judgment 
in such matters. Of the difficulties that may have to 
be encountered, or the force that we have at our dis- 
posal to overcome them, we cannot speak; but the 
prudence of the policy seems perfectly clear, of having 
a strong and friendly power between Persia and the 
Indus, instead of a distracted country influenced by 
Russian intrigues. 
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1836. 


Within the memory of thousands of people now 
living, the lonely coasts of Australia were scarcely 
visited but by the winds and waves. There lay, on 
the map of the world, a huge circle of ‘wide watered 
shores,’ inscribed with the general name of New Hol- 
land; but what was their climate or their soil—or what 
manner of men were their in-dwellers—these were 
matters of which, for many a year after the close of 
the American war, there was little or nothing accu- 
rately known. The fleets of the sovereign company, 
bearing northward through the Indian Ocean, left that 
vast land three thousand miles upon their right, unex- 
plored and uncared for; and even the captains who 
gave the couvoy of his majesty’s flag, in the war of 
1793, to the traders with Batavia and China, never 
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lathe died in a few days; ‘Buswappa cut his own 
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dreamed that, at the antipodes of their country, yet 
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scarce ten days’ sail from their habitual track, there 
would exist, in their own time, a little English world, 
with flourishing cities, and cultivated fields, and fan- 
tastic villas, harbours alive with the ships of every 
nation, and jostling crowds, and angry politics, and 
warring journals—all the savagery of a horde of bue- 
caneers, and all the jealousies, vices, and vexations of 
the most civilized society. Snch is the colony which 
now bears the name of New South Wales. 

Nor is it a less, though a different wonder, that the 
territory which this strange plantation has begun to 
people, though comprising, as Du Freycinet has com- 
puted, upwards of three millions of square acres, or 
somewhat more than one-eighteenth of all the land in 
the world—is yet but an island; whereof, indeed, the 
constitution and position were so puzzling to Blumen- 
bach, that he conjectured it to be a comet, which, 
happening to come within the sphere of the earth’s 
attraction, had lighted upon its surface! 

The first settlement on this tract was a penal one. 
An expedition, conveying about seven hundred and 
fifty convicts, was sent out under the command of 
Captain Philip of the King’s navy, an experienced 
sailor, who selected the shore of Port Jackson for the 
debarkation of his party, and, on the 26th of January, 
1788, hoisted the British ensign on the beach of Syd- 
ney Cove. The growth of the infant settlement was 
retarded by famine, and other difficulties, which were 
manfully combated by Governor Philip; and during 
his administration, which lasted four or five years, and 
that of his successor, Captain Hunter, R. N., which 
continued till 1800, the colony made some progress, 
and was reinforced by arrivals of settlers. ‘The next 
governor was Captain King, also of the royal navy, 
who appears to have been a spirited, but somewhat 
arbitrary and indisereet officer. A circumstance which 
occurred in his time is recorded, as curiously illustrat- 
ing the genius of the new community. He had pre- 
ferred certain charges against a colonist, in a despatch 
addressed to the Secretary of State; the contents of 
which, having been allowed to transpire, had unluckily 
become the subject of conversation at Sydney before 
the sailing of the packet. When the box in which the 
papers had been placed, arrived at the colonial-office 
in Downing-street, they had utterly vanished from it, 
and all that appeared in their stead was a bundle of 
newspapers. The governor, or his people, must have 
been a little careless here.—There are other stories 
told of him in Ross’s Hobart Town Almanack, which 
show some vigour and some humour: 


‘One day, at Paramatta, he was waited on by two 
prisoners sueing for pardons. One presented a peti- 
tion signed by all the first men in Sydney, while tivat 
of the other was signed by only one. “How comes 


it,”” said the governor, “that you have only one name 
to your petition, while this man has so many?” I 
have lived,” answered the man, “with only one master 
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all my time, sir, and I did not know anybody.” ‘Tyg 
governor immediately gave the latter a pardon; but 
the former he said, as he already knew so many rich 
friends he did not need one. At another time, a cou. 
try settler waited on him, requesting the loan of a may 
to assist him in shingling his house. “Come to me” 
said the governor, “in six weeks’ time, when the har 
vest is over, and I will find a man for you.” Aceord. 
ingly, at the end of that time, the settler, who does not 
appear to have been a man of much personal industry, 
again presented himself. “Go into that room,” said 
the governor, “and you will see him.” After a few 
minutes the man returned, saying he could not find 
him, though he had looked all about the room, even 
under the table and behind the sofa. “Not find him! 
said Captain King, “how is that? Come ‘with me, | 
will soon find him for you.” Then, leading him a 
second time into the room, he made him look into 
large mirror that was over the mantel-piece; “That ig 
the man to shingle your house,” said he: “take him 
with you, quick! and see that he does it.” ’ 

We may pass over the short and luckless govem. 
ment of another sailor, Captain Bligh, who succeeded 
in 1806, and was suspended from his functions in 
1808. From this latter period, for a couple of years, 
the colony was administered by a succession of tem 
porary commandants; and then we arrive at the com 
mencement of 1810, when the government was as. 
sumed by Lieutenant-Colonel, afterwards General, 
Macquarrie. 

By this time the foundations of that prosperity 
which,as a pastoral region, this colony has now ob 
tained, had been laid by the judicious experiment and 
enterprise of the late Mr. Mac Arthur. He had been 
struck with the aptitude of the indigenous herbage for 
the pasturage of fine-woolled sheep; and he applied 
his capital and his talents to the establishment of ex- 
tensive sheep-walks. The first exportation of wool 
had been in 1807, when 245lbs. of this commodity 
were shipped, the produce wholly of his own flock. 
In 1837, only thirty years afterwards, the effect of his 
example and instruction had been such, that the num 
ber of pounds of wool exported by him and other 
from this colony, and from Van Diemen’s Land, where 
the precedent was actively followed, amounted to about 
seven millions of pounds, or upwards of three thor 
sand tons. 

But although, daring the administration of Gener 
.Macquarrie, which lasted for almost twelve years, the 
rural industry of New South Weles was thriving 
under Mr. Mac Arthar and some other settlers of capt 
tal and character, the policy of the governor on another 
most important matter, the management of the convict 
population, was such as to counteract much of the 
benefit which emigration and investment would other 
wise have wrought for the colony. The principle of 
his government was, that the colony existed for the 
benefit rather of the convicts than of the free emigrants 
and the interests of the convicts were therefore ; 
great object of his solicitude. He favoured them i 
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all;practicavie ways, not only by granting them ear! y 

emancipation, but by endeavouring, as they acquired 
, to introduce them into the society of the 
clergy, officers, and other respectable inhgbitants. 

Nay, he went so far as to appoint several of them 

wstices of the peace. Thus the salutary check of 
shame was weakened; the emancipated convicts, em- 
boldened to consider themselves on a level with the 
free settlers, organized a party of their own: and at 
this day they attempt to divide, with their more re- 
spectable neighbours, the influences of the state, both 
social and political. ‘The effect of all this movement 
upon morals and upon security has been eminently 
nischievous. F 

Daring the four years for which Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, an estimable and scientific man, administered 
the government, the convict party continued to advance 
jn oumbers and pretensions. General, now Sir Ralph 
Darling, who succeeded at the end of 1825, exerted 
himself to restore the ascendancy of good character; 
but the emancipists, as they are strangely called, were 
oo strong for him. Slight indiscretions on his part 
were magnified by them into serious offences, and 
every possible effort was employed to prejudice and 
degrade him, both by the transported radicals of New 
South Wales and their unconvicted confederates in 
Fogland. He returned home after six years, uow the 
woal term of colonial administration, successfully 
Yindicated his own character before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and obtained the knighthood 
ofthe Guelphic Order. The Whig ministers then ap- 
pointed in his stead General, now Sir Richard, Bourke. 
Athis outset, Sir Richard appears to have acted too 
much in the spirit of his patrons, for he has been prin- 
tipally eulogised by the guilty and the lawless, with 
vhoma really good government is seldom popular; but 
experience and reflection seem to have done something 
toward the correction of his views. His successor is 
Sir G. Gipps, an officer of engineers, of whose govern- 
ment nothing is yet known to us. 

Under all these variations, however, of policy and 
of administration, the plenty and fertility of the land 
lave been rapidly augmenting the numbers and wealth 
of the colonists; and several populous towns have 
already sprung up. The most considerable is Sydney, 
the metropolis. Here are long, wide, English-look- 
ing streets,—barracks, an hospital, a market-place, 
churches and chapels of various denominations, wharfs, 
ills, and steam-engines, auction-rooms, a theatre,— 
ad inns, hotels, and other like places of public enter- 
tinment to the amount of more than two hundred. 
80 valuable has the space in Sydney now become, 
that building-land, in a good situation, has been sold 
at the rate of 20,000/. an acre. At the distance of 
fifteen miles to the north-west is another thriving 
own, called, from the aboriginal name of the creek it 
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stands upon, Paramatta. Indeed, the aboriginal no- 
menclature has been liberally adopted in various parts 
of New South Wales; but we cannot venture on 
ascribing its reception to the music which a reverend 
and very sensible, though we think somewhat partial, 
describer of the colony, has discovered in the native 
words; so insensible are our English ears to the 
euphony which glads him in the names of Woolomoo- 
loo, Woogarora, Buckobble, Tongabbee, Mittagong, 
Murroo—to say nothing of Cookbundoon and Wingy- 
earribee, or of the Bungaribbee, the Warragumby, and 
the Wollondilly. 

But in the midst of this outlandish vocabulary the 
substance of things is externally British: 

‘The colony contains two colleges, an agricultural 
and horticultural society, a religious tract society, a 
soeiety for promoting Christian knowledge, a society 
for promoting colonial produce, a subscription library, 
five banks, two assurance companies, a benevolent 
asylum, a bible society, associations for suppressing 
cattle-stealing, a museum, a botanical school, an emi- 
grant’s friend’s society, a mechanics’ school of arts, 
several masonic lodges, a church missionary society, a 
Wesleyan ditto, an observatory, orphan schools, a 
school of industry, a steam conveyance company, a 
dispensary, and various other institutions,—besides a 
theatre, with balls, concerts, races, and other public 
amusements; altogether presenting a state of things 
perfectly unexampled in the formation of an infant com- 
munity, and exhibiting the phenomenon of a colony 
that has not yet existed fifty years with most of the dis- 
tinguishing features hitherto belonging only to ancient 
and civilized states."-— Mudie, 330. 

In the infancy of a colonial establishment the prima- 
ry objects of interest are physical ones; the climate, 
the soil, the country’s surface, its animal, vegetable, 
and mineral resources. Of these, in various articles 
respecting New Holland, we have treated from time 
to time. But the colony has now reached a stage in 
which a new class of interests succeed, and in which 
the questions that engross the minds of the colonists 
are no longer the materials for food, shelter, and rai- 
ment, but the relations of society and the securéties, 
privileges, and prospects, of a rapidly increasing peo- 
ple. Such therefore, are the subjects to which we 
now address ourselves, and which we shall illustrate 
by references to the publications enumerated at the 
head of this paper, beginning with the work of Mr. 
Mac Arthur, who brings sound judgment, calm temper, 
and accurate knowledge, to bear upon these important 
topics. 

The appendix to the transportation report of 1837 
contains the census of the inhabitants for the respective 
years 1828 and 1833, distinguishing their religious 
creeds; and the appendix to Mr. Mac Arthur’s work 
contains a similar census taken in September, 1836. 
These documents, of which we subjoin a short abstract, 
afford some measure of the increase of the popula- 
tion; though of course such an estimate of progression 
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must be far from precise, in a country where a consi- 
derable part of the increase is produced by so variable 
@ cause as emigration:— 
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The accounts of exports and imports come down no 
further than the year 1835. They show a great pro- 
gressive improvement, and, as might be expected from 
a new eountry in a course of developement, a large in- 
crease in the proportion of its exports to its imports, 
The total of exports for 1829 was 161,7162; in 1835 it 
was 630,881/. The revenue has kept pace of course. 
In 1829 the ‘ways and means’ were about 100,000/.; 
in 1837 they had reached, in all, 384,000/.; to meet a 
charge of only 241,000/.! 

In this colony, slang designations are much in 
fashion. Thus the settlers from England are called 
sterling, and the children born of European parents in 
the colony are styled currency; a distinction invented 
by a facetious paymaster, whose mind ran much upon 
the difference between a pound in English money, and 
a pound in the current, but less valuable, coin of the 
colony. Again, aconvict who has served outhis period 
of punishment is called an expiree; while he, whose 
term has been abridged by a pardon, rejoices in the 
anomalous appellation of an emancipist. 

Society, ia all its classes, is affected by the vast 
proportion which the convicts and their associates bear 
to the whole population. The lower ranks are cor- 
rupted, and the higher annoyed, by the juxta-position; 
so that everything either savours of the mischief, or 
suffers from it. Strange as it may be thought, the ac- 
quisition of money, at least among the lower classes, 
appears to depend less upon a good, than upon a 
vicious, character and connexion. If a respectable 
emigrant were to set up an inn at Sydney, an eman- 
cipist, starting a rival house on the opposite side of 
the street, would get all but ‘the genteeler custom,’ 
which is of little profit. What is valuable is ‘the tap- 
custom,’ that of fellows who spend from 20/. to 50/. at 
a sitting. ‘One of these men will go into a public 
house with 50/. in his possession, and he will not leave 
it till he has spent every farthing’ (First Transporta- 
tion Report, 1524). And Dr. Lang confirms this evi- 


dence, by stating that an emancipist workman has 
spent, without leaving the public-house, 100/., the 
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whole earning of many months, daring which he hag 
perhaps been conducting himself decently (ib, 4009), 

We subjoin a specific piece of biography, furnished 
by Mr. Mudie, and confirmed by Dr. Lang, who says 
it is by no means a solitary instance of the ACqUisition 
of vast wealth at the expense of extravagant customers, 
The man described, who was transported in his boy. 
hood for seven years, is supposed to have accumulated 
not less than 45,000/. per annum. 


‘He was always remarkably sober; so much 80, that 
when they were building the jail at Paramatta, (in faet, 
he has told me this himself,) though they were allowed 
Spirits occasionally, he did not drink his spirits, bathe 
sold whatever he got; and he made a point, during the 
whole time he was a prisoner, of keeping every shilling 
that he could make; then, after he became free, he 
commenced keeping a public-house, and he got a horse 
and gig that he used to hite out. One day his horse 
and gig were wanted to drive a woman to Paramatta; 
he had no person to send to drive this woman, and 
therefore he went himself; she had been a convict, but 
had become free, and possessed property to the amount 
of some hundred pounds; they commenced an acquaint 
ance, and he got married to her. He then removed into 
a much larger house, and the convicts at that time (a 
vast number of them) had smull grants near Windsor, at 
whatis called the Hawkesbury; these men would come 
down to Sydney with a load of wheat and different pro. 
duce; there was no regular market then, and there were 
certain individuals that bought this property or produce 
of these farmers, and they generally paid in what they 
call property, that is, difierent things that were required 
to be consumed; some would pay half in money and 
half in property; this man’s house was more frequented 
by these sort of people than any other in the colony. 
A great portion of these men would get drunk andre 
main at his house a day or two (he did not tell me this 
part of it, I heard it from others, and know it to be cor 
rect); he would say, “Are you aware how much you 
bill ist” “No.” Perhaps 40/. or 501.” “Why, 
how is that?’? “You were so drunk you do not recd- 
lect what you have been doing; you told me to gives 
gallon of rum to Peg Such-a-one, a convict woman, and 
another to such a person.” “I cannot pay it.” “Ne 
ver mind, I must trust you till you come again; in the 
mean time you must sign this.” He used to keep 
warrants of attorney ready filled up in his drawer, and 
these ignorant people used to sign warrants of attomey; 
and he went on this way till he thought there wast 
risk in the value of the property they possessed, and 
then they were sold off. Tie consequence was, that he 
carried this on for a number of years, until he got poe 
session of a very great portion of the whole cultivated 
part of the colony at that time. Ihave known a ma 
idrink his farm, of 100 acres of land, away (it can be 
{proved beyond any question) in one night; that man 
|has hired the same farm back from this man, and he 
has made some of them pay 1/., and some 30s. an aete 
yearly rent, and they have lived on it. Tam convinced 
this man had a mortgage on the principal part of the 
colony by becoming a money-lender, and he bought 
stock, and sheep, and horned cattle.—Q. Men living 
solitary part of the year, and living in public-hooses 
the other.part of the year, were likely to spend a 
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of money! 2. Yes; they would say, we will have a 
spree.’ — First Transp. Leport, 1540, 1-8. 

It appears from a report of the first police magis- 
tate, printed in 1835, that in Sydney, covering an 
area of more than 2000-acres, there was at that time a 
population of probably 20,000 souls. Of these a great 
proportion were convicts of both sexes, having violent 

jons, which they did not control, and could not 
lawfully gratify. ‘There were in 1835 no fewer than 
919 licensed public-houses; and the number of places 
where spirits were sold without license was too large 
tobe even guessed. The vices of convict society ap- 
arto have been extensively imbibed by the lower 
classes of the colonists. ‘Latterly,’ says Colonel 
Breton to the committee, ‘owing to the emigrant ships’ 
which have carried out cargoes of female settlers of 
indifferent character) ‘Sydney: has been inundated with 
Jose women. The°chief bane is drink.’—(First 
Transp. Report, 2395, &c.) We learn that in 1835, 
when the population was about 70,000, the quantity of 
girits imported, to say nothing of wine and beer, was 
501,282 gallons, being about seven gallons of spirits 
pet head for every man, woman, and child, beside 
what was distilled in the colony. 

The modes of life among the highest classes are 
sid by Colonel Breton to be much the same as in 
England. Among those, however, who pretend to 
what is called a place in the highest class, there are 
many whose distinction consists merely in their being 
old settlers, and having acquired a good property with- 
out the drawback of crime; and of this merit, though 
little more than negative, they are described to be ob- 
trasively and ludicrously proud. Mr. Mudie gives an 
instance 
‘ofa lady whose husband kept a day-school in England. 
Ido not say it,’ continues he, ‘as any thing derogatory 
tothe man; he wentout.there with his wife and family, 
in fact, pennyless. By industry they acquired consi- 
derable wealth; and, when they first got a few cows, 
the lady used to go into the farm-yard and milk the 
tows, and the daughters did‘the same; but after arriv- 
ing at considerable wealth, it was reported that one of 
the daughters was to be married to a gentleman, a sur- 
geon, ahighly respectable man. A friend of mine who 

me the anecdote (I am perfectly sure it was cor- 
reet) was congratulating this lady on the approaching 
mariage of her daughter, and she said, “I can assure 
you that I do not feel at all complimented by your con- 
gratulating me on my daughter’s being about to be mar- 
tied to such a one as a surgeon; I have endeayoured to. 
bring my family up with different ideas, to give them 
‘proper notion of their rank and consequence in society 

) for I consider my family and a few others quite 
the same as if you were to speak of the ancient nobility 
it England, the Dukes of Bedford, and Devonshire, 
ad Norfolk, and so on.” In consequence of that and 
afew other anecdotes, they go by the name of the an- 
tient nobility of Botany Bay. @. Would you say they 
we haughty in their manners? .#. Yes; no question of 
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it. At the same time; the females display great igno- 
rance in their conversation: still they dress fine, and 
show off al! the airs of fine ladies. Latterly, they have 
got into the habit of announcing the ancients’ marriages 
as “marriages in high life.” Eean show you the pa- 
pers:—"It is whispered that a marriage in high life is 
soon to take place.” "—First Transp. Rep., 1664—1670. 

The luxuries of a community thus cireumstanced 
cannot, for the most part, be of a very elevated or in- 
telfectual description. Good tables are kept, and 
showy carriages and horses; but the arts are little in 
request, and the theatre, which is much attended by 
emancipists and their associates, is conducted in a 
manner by no means calculated to refine or improve 
the people. A taste for music, however, is general, 
and the concerts are respectably attended, particularly 
on the evening's when they are patronized by the 
governor. (Kirst Transp. Report, 1621 to 1624.) A 
library has been built by subscription, on ground 
given. by the governor for the purpose. There isa 
mechanics’ institute, with oceasional lectures; and 
there are in Sydney -about half-a-dozen booksellers’ 
shops, in which, however, the books for sale are of an 
inferior class:— 

‘I have attended,’ says Mr. Mudie, ‘what they call 
book-sales myself, and I have always found that books 
really valuable have sold for mueh less than they could 
have cost.in England, and I remember.on one occasion 
there was a general noise in the room when the New- 
gate Calendar was put up, and every person said, “Ah, 
I shall have that;” I forget what it brought, but it 
brought something enormous, and I recommended the 
bookseller to send home and get a few editions out. 
Then they are fond of the history of highwaymen, or 
any thing of that kind.’—First Transp. Rep., 1635. 

One species of literature appears to be in great de- 
mand,—that of the periodical press. The freedom 
from stamp and advertisement-duty promotes the circu- 
lation of newspapers of all kinds; and most of them, 
being addressed to a very low class of readers, pander 
to their bad passions and ignorant prejudices, and en- 
courage them to think lightly of crime; several of the 
editors have been, perhaps are, emancipists. With all 
our attachment to the liberty of the press, we have 
some doubts of its unlimited fitness for a colony of 
convicts. A rational man, while he sincerely advo- 
cates the popular principle of general enlightenment, 
may fairly be allowed to question the prudence of 
striking sparks in a powder-magazine. 

The changes of system in the management of the 
convicts have been not less frequent than the novelty 
of the experiment gave reason to expect; a sketch, 
therefore, of this Australasian ‘felonry,’ which was 
quite accurate half-a-dozen years ago, will by this 
time have become ‘an old almanack.’ The latest 
authentic account, we believe, is to be found in the 
evidence given before the Transportation Committees 
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of the last two sessions; and of that evidence, as it re- 
lates to the state of the convicts, the following is the 
Tesult:— 

On the arrival of a vessel, a board of three colonial 
officers determine the classification and distribution of 
the convicts, either as labourers in the employ of 
government, or as assigned servants among the settlers 
who have applied for them. Field-labourers are allot- 
ted with reference to the applicant’s quantity of land; 
but domestic servants and mechanics are assigned 
without respect to landed qualification. The demand 
having now for several years exceeded the supply, 
complaints of favoritism are of course not infrequent. 
The convicts have an allowance, fixed by law, of food 
and clothing; what they may obtain beyond this is at 
the pleasure of the masters, whose ordinary indul- 
gences to their servants are tobacco, tea, sugar, and 
milk. Too many, however, of their masters, are them- 
selves but convicts who have fulfilled, or obtained re- 
mission of, their sentences. In such circumstances the 
servant’s reformation is hardly to be expected, and in- 
deed thera are cases where assigned servants have 
been actually employed by their masters as assistants 
in stealing cattle, and as accomplices in other crimes. 
The field-labourers ate described by almost all the 
witnesses as prone to insubordination, insolence, petty 
theft, and, above all, drunkenness. ‘These imputations 
apply with double force to the shepherds and neat- 
herds, from the nature of their employment, which 
leaves them in a state of very imperfect restraint. The 
neat-herds are the worst of all. Mr. Mac Arthur’s 
evidence informs ts that they are generally mounted 
for the convenience of following the cattle: yet, for 
months together, Sometimes even for whole years, the 
cattle are uncollected. These mounted stock-keepers, 
meanwhile, are galloping about the country, and as- 
semble in great numbers at the huts of squatters, who 
eollect their female acquaintance and supply the 
whole party with spirits. The domestic servants are 
of course more immediately under the inspection of 
theit employers; but here too a great laxity appears to 
prevail. The women, with a few exceptions, are so 
ill-conducted, that the more respectable settlers are 
unwilling to receive them at all. Their numbers being 
small in comparison to the male convicts, they are 
assailed by so many temptations, that reform seems 
hopeless. ‘T'heir conduct is marked not only by idle- 
ness, drankenness, and unchastity, but too often also 
by untameable ferocity; and the only mode of getting 
rid of them is to return them to the female factory at 
Paramatta, which, after all, is scarcely a place of 
punishment. A Captain Walrond, who had two of 
these women in his service, had occasion to find fault 
with one of them for neglecting to clean the verandah, 
and threatened to return her to the factory; upon which 
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—we shall not part.’ An altercation ensued: th 
women became outrageous, attacked him, and got bin 
down; he cried for assistance, but was not 

and in a few days afterwards he died of the injuries 
they had inflicted. They were tried for the mu 
and sentenced to death.—(First Transp. Rep. 1430.) 

The skilled mechanics, such as blacksmiths, tanners, 
joiners, and the like, are of exceeding value, and ob 
tain proportionate indulgence from their employers, 
So little penal is their condition, that, in order to induee 
them to exert themselves, their masters will sometimes 
form with them a partnership in the gains to be a 
quired by their labour. 

The assigned convicts are subject to a Peculiar code, 
administered by magistrates, and comprising many 
offences not punishable in free persons; among these 
are disobedience, neglect of work, insolence, and, ia 
general, any ‘disorderly or dishonest conduct.’ Among 
the punishments for males is the lash, which is avey 
unequal infliction upon culprits of different constity. 
tions, and by executioners of more or less rigour. Ab 
though, from the occasional severity of this chastise 
ment, and the indefinite character of the offences them 
selves, the convict is very much at the mercy of the 
magistrates, and consequently, to a certain extent, of 
his.:master, who, if he be of a brutal temper, may make 
the state of his assigned servants a condition of almost 
unmixed misery,—yet, with a few exceptions, the re 
sult is rather an excess of laxity than of harshness; 9 
strongly does interest impel the employer to conciliate 
the services of the employed, especialty since the ix 
crease in the demand for labour. ‘The convict, too, has 
a remedy before a bench of magistrates against his 
master; if he succeed, he obtains his removal from the 
defendant’s service—but if he fails, he may be punish- 
ed for his unjust complaint. The assigned servants 
all classes amount to about four-fifths of the convict 
population. 

The remaining convicts, about one-fifth of the whole, 
are under the immediate supervision of the govem 
ment, being either employed in the public works of 
the colony, or consigned to some place of confinement 
Educated persons are not assigned as private servants 
and some difficulty has arisen in finding suitable ea- 
ployment for them in the service of the public. Until 
lately they were placed in the government offices # 
clerks, but it was found that they obtained an incor 
venient knowledge of the colonial affairs, and the prat 
tice has been discontinued; they are now sent to Port 
Macquarrie, a settlement upwards of one hundred miles 
north of Sydney, and occupied in light works. At 
other and inferior class of convicts are employed by 
government in the police, aduty which free emigrans 
of sufficient respectability are not easily found to dit 
charge; but this system produces of necessity a vet] 





the other said, ‘If you return her, you must return me 


bad police, in that community in which, of all others 
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a good one is the most required. The large majority, 
however, of all the convicts in the hands of the govern- 
ment, are persons who have been returned by their em- 
ployers as unfit for private service—which, from the 
seatity of labour, seldom happens but in the cases of 
imeclaimable profligates;—or persons who, having 
committed some new crime since their arrival, are 
sentenced to undergo an additional punishment. by 
working in gangs upon the roads, in or out of chains, 
according to the shade of their offences. The chain- 
gangs are men on whom minor punishments have been 
inficted in vain. ‘They work under a civil superinten- 
dent, with a military guard to prevent escape. The 
strictness of the arrangements makes it much easier to 
peserve discipline in these gangs, notwithstanding 
their reprobate character, than in those which work 
unfettered. ‘The unfettered road-parties are very un- 
productive as labourers; while of disorder and demo- 
ralization they are a fruitful source. They are spread 
over a wide surface of country, with overseers who 
have themselves been convicts, and in whose sole 
charge they are sometimes left for many days. They 
are often in league with the convict-servants of the 
neighbouring settlers for the general plunder of proper- 
ty, which they filch, and consume in every species of 
debauchery. The mechanic convicts in these parties 
have also considerable facilities for making money by 
working at their trades for the surrounding inhabitants; 
the overseers conniving at their absences in considera- 
tion of a share of the earnings. ‘The work performed 
bya road-party, when bond fide employed, though they 
take good care that it shall be trifling in its quantity, 
is irksome enough in its nature—particularly, we 
should think, the breaking of stones under a hot sun— 
yet not a few are found by whom this allocation 
is thought preferable to private service, probably 
for the sake of the profligate society which the road- 
party affords; and others, who dislike their masters, 
commit some offence which will send them to a road- 
party, in hopes of a better service at the expiration of 
that punishment. ‘The road-work, however, is so dis- 
agreeable, and, from having long been the doom of 
convicts, so discreditable, that no free Jabourers of de- 
ceut character could at present be found to undertake 
i, Meanwhile, the private evil is endured for the 
public convenience; the governor, Sir R. Bourke, ob- 
serving, that great as are the complaints among the 
colonists of the crimes committed by the road-parties, 
the demand for good roads is greater yet. 

In this, which might seem the lowest deep of infamy 
ad punishment, a lower deep still has been opened, 
ty transportation to the penal settlements of the colony, 
ofwhich there now are two, Norfolk Island and More- 
a Bay. Here are no assignments to private settlers; 
al the convicts are in the employ of the government, 
with severer work and few or no indulgences; and, 
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that nothing may be wanting to complete the dreari- 
ness of the prisoners’ condition, these penal colonies 
are wholly without women. The desperate and dan- 
gerous character of such a society is well illustrated 
by that part of Major Wright’s evidence before the 
committee of the present year, in which he narrates an 
attempt made by the convicts to capture Norfolk Isl- 
and about ten years ago, when he was its command- 
ant. Considering it his duty to make himself per- 
sonally acquainted with everything which went on 
within his jurisdiction, he occupied several weeks in 
attending the works from morning to night, and ascer- 
taining, by measurement of the time and observation 
of the labour, ‘what every man could accomplish with- 
out tyranny,’ so as to obtain a just scale of punishment 
for idleness. During the first month, says he, 

‘There was no end of the artifices which they had 
recourse to, to avoid labour and impose on me; and at 
the.end of the month 1 told them, that what I had done 
had been done by design, for the purpose of makin 
myself conscientiously acquainted with what they coal 
do, and what they ought to do; and that from that time 
thenceforward I would make them do it, and that I 
should make the strictest justice my rule, even to-the 
quibbles of the law in their favour; because all on 
which a convict lives are the quibbles of the law in his 
favour.’ 


Such vigilance being exceedingly distasteful to the 
convicts, a man named Clinch, one day,as the Major 
was returning from this disagreeable duty, waylaid 
him in the road, and endeavoured to murder him with 
aclub. The blow not taking effect, the ruffian fled 
into the bush; and the failure of the attempt so dis- 
heartened some: of his accomplices, that they came 
forward and gave information to the Major of a con- 
spiracy then in progress, to take the island, murder 
the troops, and escape in the next ship that should 
bring a cargo of prisoners from Sydney. Two of these 
conspirators had been ringleaders in a previous mutiny, 
and pardoned. One of these two explained to the 
Major the particulars of the design, and the cireum- 
stances which they had regarded as peculiarly favour- 
able for their attempt. They had expected that when 
the Major, who was to have been assassinated, should 
be missing at night, the officer next in command of 
the garrison would disperse the greater part of the 
soldiers over the island in search of him— 


‘and as the palisades of the stockades were known to 
be rotten, and were in the act of being repaired at that 
time, they intended to rush on the remainder of the 
troops which were left in the stockade, in the dead of 
the night, and overpower them. They then intended, 
when they had possession of the island, to dress them- 
selves’ [and among them there were some who had 
been soldiers] ‘in the uniform of the men of the 57th, 
who were on the island, and pull off in a boat to the 
brig when she came; that they would be received with- 
out suspicion on board; they would then take posses- 
sion of the brig, and make to sea in her.’ 
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The soldiers expected from Sydney were a party of 
the 39th regiment, just arrived from England, and 
total strangers to the 57th. Here was a combination 
of favourable circumstances, not likely to recur, acute- 
ly discerned, and skilfully calculated on; but it failed, 
from the infidelity of the conspirators to one another. 
‘They betrayed it,’ says the Major, ‘to get anything 
they could by it. They do so perpetually; it is a uni- 
versal remark. If they could be true to each other, 
they would do wonders; but they are the most 
treacherous beings on the face of the earth.’ (Second 
Transp. Rep. 1677 to 1701.) 

The female convicts in New South Wales are 
divided into three classes. The first consists of those 
who are waiting to be assigned, or who, after ‘assign- 
ment, have been returned by their masters as unfit for 
the duties required of them. ‘Phe labour performed 
by the women of this class is slight; and from among 
them, those male convicts, whose masters permit them 
to marry, obtain their wives. When a master has 
granted this permission, and entered into a contract 
with government for supporting the woman and her 
offspring, the man goes to the factory and gets an order 
from the matron for a wife. Mr. Mudie, who was for 
fourteen years a resident in New South Wales, and 
had at different times from seventy to one hundred and 
twenty convicts, being asked by the committee to 
state full particulars upon this subject, speaks as fol- 
lows:— 


‘There are a certain number of the women that are 
not allowed to marry; but, with respect to those who 
are not under punishment, Mrs. Gordon (I have been 
there and seen the ceremony) says, “Well, turn out the 
women of suchaclass.”’ ‘hey are turned out, and they 
all stand up as you would place so many soldiers, or so 
many cattle, in fact, in a fair; they are all ranked up. Itis 
requisite for me to state that the same sort of ceremony 
and the same mode occur with a free man; for there are 
free men that go to the factory to select a wife. ‘The con- 
viet goes up and looks at the women, and if hesees a lady 
that takes his fancy he makes a motion to her, and she 
steps on one side; some of them will not, but stand still, 
and have no wish to be married, but that is very rare. 
Then they have, of course, some conversation together, 
and if the lady is not agreeable, or if the convict does not 
fancy her from her conversation, she steps baek, and 
the same ceremony goes on with two or three more. I 
have known an instance of convicts going and having 
the pick of one hundred or two hundred without finding 
one to please them; the lowest fellows you can fancy 
have said it would not do; they could not get one to 
suit. But if he finds one to please him, they get mar- 
ried, and on returning to his master’s estate.he knocks 
up a hut, for himself and his wife, and they live together 
wheh he is not at work; the master allows generally 
what is called half a ration for the wife, in addition to | 
the man’s ration. 

*(). What security is there that the man or woman 
is not married in England?—.4. There is a list gene- | 
rally comés out with them, and it mentions whether | 
they are married or not; but these lists are by no means | 


| 
| 
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correct, and they carry on that system to such an a 
tent, that it has been known that convict men and cop. 
viet women have actually written letters in New Sout 
Wales and sent them to some acquaintance in Ep 

to put into the post-office, in order to have the English 
postmark; writins > say, “Dear Jack,” or “Dear 7, 

1 am very sorry w -ell you that your wife died on spe, 
a day,” giving a full account of the death, and why 
has become of the children. It has been proved thy 
these letters have been sent from the colony to England 
and have been sent back to enable them to get married’ 
—Firsi Transp. Rep. 645, 6, 7. 

The second class consists chiefly of women whoa 
returned to the factory pregnant. his oceurs to; 
very large proportion of the assigned females; ing. 
much that the factory is said to be a lying-in hospital 
for unmarried conyicts. We may add, that it is, 
foundling hospital too; for the government generally 
supports the children, and sends them to the orpha 
schools, 

The third class, who are women convicted of offences 
in the colony, are employed at the factory in spinting 
wool, and sometimes in breaking stones. The lajou, 
however, is so light, that many of them prefer the fa. 
tory toan assigned service. Associating there in lag 
numbers, they rely on each other for support in thei 
freaks of insubordination. A few years ago, according 
to the testimony of Mr. Martin, who was then 
Paramatta, the female prisoners, having been deprived, 
for their refractoriness, of their usual allowance of ta 
and sugar, struck work; and, after spending two day 
in sulking, gave notice to the matron that, unless the 
tea and sngar were restored, they would Jeave the fe 
tory. She laughed at their threat; but, on the thin 
morning, two hundred of these heroines surprised s 
body of workmen employed in the factory, and, seizing 
their hammers and sledges, burst open the huge dows 
of the prison, and rushed in arms into the town, wher 
they attacked the shops. The alarm became gener. 
The troops were ordered out, the light company of his 
Majesty’s 57th regiment in advance. The ladies bat 
a retreat to the surrounding hills: the bugles of the 
military sounded a charge. After various maneume 
on the part of the soldiers to prevent the fair foe fre 
taking refuge, in the bush, the drums and bugles # 
nounced a parley; the affair was voted on both side 
to be a drawn battle, and a treaty was concluded, 
which it was stipulated that the Amazons shotl 
march back into the walls of the factory with all 
honours of war—that the past should be covered by# 
amnesty—and the future brightened by a dole of 





and sugar. 

We come in the next place to the cases of remissit 
and expiration. ‘The most usual remission is th! 
which a ticket of leave affords. ‘This is a permissi™ 
to the convict to work for his own benefit, on certalt 
conditions, of which the chief are, that he reside witht 
the district which it prescribes, aid that he product 
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himself and his ticket before the magistrates at ap-| to all these members except the last, the chief-justice, 
inted periods. The ticket can be granted only after} the attorney-general, the chief officer of customs, the 


the fulfilment of a certain proportion of the sentenced 


anditor-general, and seven private gentlemen appoint 


period of transportation, and is resumable at the plea-/ ed by the crown for life. 


sare of the government. ‘The advantages of it are 
greatly abridged by the Act of 2 and 3 Wm. IV. c. 42, 


It will be obvious to all rational thinkers, that a 
great change, a great purification, the work of many 


which, forbidding the holder to acquire property or sue | years, must be carried into full effect, before the theory 


incourts of justice, discourages him from industry and 
accomalation. At the expiration of the sentence, or 
epon the grant of a pardon, the convict acquires the 
same civil rights as a free settler. 


of popular representation can be safely adopted in a 
colony, so large a proportion of whose ivhabitants are 
convicted thieves and their associates. The proba- 
bility however is, that, if the possession of office be 


With such an infusion of depraved inhabitants of | continued for a year or two more to the cabinet which 


both sexes, suffering punishment or emerging from it, 
the society of New South Wales presents a strange 
combination of the features of civilized and of lawless 
lif. It has happened, as might have been expected 
from such circumstances as these, that crime has pro- 
gressively increased from 1810 to 1835, and is still, 
we fear, unchecked in its rate of progression. On the 
summary punishments before magistrates in petty 
sessions, Which are almost all of them convict cases, 
and which, in the last year of this period were nearly 
2,000, in a population containing about 30,000 con- 
vies, we will found no argument at present: because 
among these convictions are many included for offences 
not cognizable in England, such as drunkenness, in- 
solenee, and neglect of work, which it would occupy 
too much time to distinguish and reason npon. We, 
therefore, speak only of the greater offences, those 
which are tried in the superior court and at the quarter- 
sessions: of which more than five-sixths appear to be 
felonies. (App. to First ‘Transp. Report, p. 256.) The 
proportion then, which the offences tried in these su- 
perior courts have been found to hear to the entire 
population, from 1810 to 1835, is thus summed up 
from official documents by Mr. Mae Arthur:— 

‘lo the first eight years of that period, the proportion 
of convictions by the criminal court, relatively to the 
whole population of the colony, appears to have been 
about one in 375 persons. During the next three years 
tanounted to about one in every 360. In the five 
years, from 1821 to 1825, to about one in 183; and from 
1831 to 1835, the five years concluding the period, it 
had increased to one in 119 persons. In 1835 (the 
population being about 70,000) the number of convicts 
Was bear 26,000.’— 3ide Arthur, p. 35. 

lasuch a state of society, it required all the effron- 
ety of modern Radicalism to set up a claim for a re- 
Mesentative government. Yet such aclaim is actually 
advanced and pressed by the ‘felonry’ of Australia, 
und warialy supported by their political friends on this 
tide of the water. At present, the constitution of that 
‘ountry comprehends, under the governor, an execu- 
ve ‘and a legislative council: the executive council 
Consisting of the governor, the colonial secretary, the 

fant-governor, the bishop, and the colonial trea- 


now administers (we cannot truly say governs) the 
dominions of her Britannic Majesty, this, like almost 
every other revolutionary demand, will be yielded to 
the rough-riding will of the masters of the ministers— 
and the security of property, and of religion, and even 
of life itself, will be made, in Australia, as it has been 
made in Canada, and in Ireland, the price of a score 
of votes in the English House of Commons. Nay, 
the Australian sacrifice has already began: already the 
jury-law established there by the Whig administration 
has put a firebrand into the grasp of the felonry,-and 
spread dismay among the possessors of property or 
good name. We entreat the attention of our country- 
men to what we now lay before them upon this topic. 
The statute 9 Geo. IV. c. 83, made crimes and mis- 
demeanors, in New South Wales, cognizable by a 
judge with a jury of seven commissioned officers of 
the army or navy; but that statute having empowered 
the Crown to allow the trial, by an ordinary jury, of 
such offences as should be specified by an Order in 
Counéil, the Whig ministers have authorized a liberal 
ordinance, the effect of which has been—first, to allow 
an ordinary jury in every case of crime or disdemeanor 
in which that mode of trial shall be desired by the. de- 
| fendant;—and, secondly, to render admissible upon 
such jury every convict who, having obtained a pardon 
or served out his term of punishment, is possessed of 
the small amount of land or chattels required asa 
qualification: in other words, to make the convicts the 
judges of their own confederates. 
A synopsis of the jary panels in the Supreme Court, 
from November, 1833, to February, 1836, shows that, 
of 1289 persons who served during that period, there 
were, of this class, no fewer than 322, being just one 
in every four (Appendix to First Transportation Re- 
port, p. 304). In June, 1836, when the colonial go- 
vernment had become alarmed at the consequences of 
their own indiscretion, and had directed all. possible 
precaution to be employed in the making up of the 
jury-lists, Governor Bourke relates that 116 eman- 
cipists were found in a list of only between 700 and 
800 persons (Appendix, p. 296). Thus, when all had 
been done to weed them out, the emancipists remained 





“wer; the legislative council comprising, in addition 
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in a proportion of one to six or seven of all the jurors; 
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would have a chance to find a couple of his comrades 
among bis jury. The governor thinks this immaterial, 
provided the verdicts be satisfactory. We shall pre- 
sently give our reasons for venturing to be of a differ- 
ent opinion; but first let us look at the facts. 

Sir F. Forbes, the chief judge, reports that, with one 


or two exceptions, he has ‘been satisfied with the ver- | 


dicts;’ but as this gentleman was the patron of the 
Radical faction in the colony, his opinion on this 
agitated point is of very little more value than the 
testimony of the Morning Chronicle to the virtue of 
the Whig Election Committees. The next judge, 
Mr. Dowling, declines to go so far: remembers some 
few unsatisfactory verdicts even in the small number 
of about 100 cases tried by him; thinks the system 
‘will not bear a very disadvantageous comparison with 
that of the mother country.’ The third judge, Mr. 
Barton, who had tried 111 criminal issues, (in most 
of which, as he truly observes, the evidence is short 
and clear, and leaves no plausible excuse for a false 
verdict,) gives however several instances which let in 
some strong light upon the werking of the law. For 
example, he tells us of an acquittal, before himself, of 
which a highly respectable gentleman on the jury 
afterwards disclosed the following particulars. On 
entering the room in which they were to consider their 
verdict, one of the jurymen laid himself on the table 
with his arms folded, saying, ‘Well, my mind is made 
up.’ Another followed, and lay down on the floor, 
saying, ‘My mind is made up.’ For about twenty 
minutes, several discussed indifferent topics; aud when 
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so that, on an average, every rogue brought to trial | we'll acquit him.”” When the 





they were invited by their foreman to enter on the} 
business in hand, they answered, as before, that their | 
minds were made up. One said he knew the prisoner’s 





we'll | en prisoner was 
for his defence, the practitioner advised him Pape 
thing, and call no witnesses; and he was acquitted,’ 
Mae Arthur, Appendix, 94, 95. at 
Judge Burton adds, that he could adduce other facts 
within his own knowledge. Mr. Mac Arthur mentions 
several more (State and Prospects, 125, 126). The 
Sydney Herald, May 9, 1836, has the following in. 
telligence:— 


*Cattle-stealing.—A man, named Lewis Solomon, re. 
cently convicted of this offence, was actually one of 
the jury at the last sessions, upon a trial for cattle 
stealing, (he himself being, at the time, out on bail o 
a charge of horse-stealing,) and stood out for an a 
quittal in the face of the clearest evidence.’ 

Mr. Mudie gives the following account of the pro 
ceedings of a jury impannelled to try a convict, who 
was charged with the murder of his wife in the 
colony:— 

‘The foreman was a magistrate; and a few others of 
the jury were men of respectability. ‘The rest were 
emancipists. The judge, in his summing up, had eo 
sidered the case so clear, that he almost told the jury 
that they must find the prisoner guilty. But when the 
foreman asked the jurors for their opinions, one of them, 
an emancipated felon, immediately exclaimed, with 
horrid oaths, that ‘he would not find the prisoner guilty; 
in Ais mind, the woman desarved what she had got” 
Pulling off one of his shoes, and repeating “he'd be 
d—d it he’d find him guilty;” he declared his resolu 
tion to subsist upon his shoe-leather, if the rest of the 
jury had a mind to test their consciences by the pro 
cess of starvation. ‘The jury returned more than once 
into court, to appeal to the judge under the circum 
stances in which they found themselves placed. The 
judge, unfortunately, could render them no assistance. 
Reason and remonstrance with the ruffian juror wereof 
course vain, how perseveringly soever they were tried. 
The case ended in the acquittal of the prisoner, an 2e- 
quittal so wrong and culpable in the estimation of the 


father—one his mother—and a third had known the | judge, that he ordered the prisoner to be taken back to 
prisoner himself from a child. The narrator and two | Bathurst, whence he had been brought, and to be there 


other persons being persuaded of the prisoner’s guilt, | 
the jury remained locked up all night, during which | 
there was much foul and disgusting Janguage; and in 
the morning, rather than continue in such an associa- | 
tion, the three jurors who were adverse to the acquittal 


delivered to a bench of magistrates, to be dealt with ia 


|a summary way, not, of course, on the charge of mur 


der, but on some other charge, to be framed from the 
circumstances accompanying the commission of the 
crime.’—Mudie, 228, 229. 

We are not informed before which of the three 















gave way. Of the nine who prevailed, three were | judges this acquittal took place; but we should have 
known to be convicts, and appeared to lead the other | supposed it would lead him to, any conclusion rather 
six, whose conversation proved them to be persons | than ‘that the verdict was satisfactory.’ ‘The attorney 
similar in their habits to the three actually recorded | nq solicitor-general, in a letter to the governor, dated 
felons. Another instance of the same kind is reported | grh of April, 1836, contributed their testimonials to the 
by the same judge more briefly. Ue mentions a third ‘satisfactory’ character of the verdicts; but they a 
case, ‘related,’ says he, ‘by a respectable inhabitant of pear to have seen early cause for changing their opi- 
Sydney, on whose veracity I rely:’— nion: since we find in the Sydney Herald that, on the 
‘He was sitting under the jury-box in the Supreme | 12th of May then next following, one of these vey 
Court upon an occasion when a prisoner was on his | law-officers, after a jury had been called to try 2. ca# 
trial for cattle-stealing, who was defended by one of the | o¢ cattle-stealing, told the court, that in the absence 


Ee A Pe oette Bem, Suting the, prunes | the better class of jurors he would not go on with the 
"The | prosecution. “I'he names that had been called wert 


the trial, a jaryman leaned over my informant towards 
latter looked up, and the juryman said, “It’s ull right, | almost all pudlicans,—[that is, generally, emanei 





th» practitioner, and called him by his name. 
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conviets,]—and in the absence of the merchanis— 

that is, the repectable tradesmen ]—he would not risk 
the administration of justice in their hands.’ (First 
Transportation Report, 3386, 7, 8.) 

Bat there can be no doubt that verdicts such as we 
have been analysing—verdicts delivered before the 
regular judges of the colony—would, on the whole, 

erse as they were, be very much more ‘satisfac- 
wry’ than those delivered before the magistrates at 
quarter-sessions, for whose opinions and directions the 
jury would of course have less respect. The extent 
to which justice is relaxed at the quarter-sessions will 
appear from this anecdote, related to the Transporta- 
tion Committee. On an occasion where the jury, ina 
most infamous case, had recommended the prisoner to 
mercy, Mr. Mudie represented to the chairman of the 
quater-sessions the impropriety of any remission, 
saying, ‘I know five or six of these men to be publi- 
cans, and I have heard them tell me that they could 
not afford to bring in a verdict of guilty, because they 
would lose all their custom.’ And the chairman made 
this remark, ‘If we do not attend in some degree to 
the recommendation which these fellows give, they 
will acquit the next man, whatever his guilt may be, 
and therefore we must attend to their recommenda- 








tion.’ 

Another case is mentioned by Mr. Mudie, where the 
jury, at the quarter-sessions, acquitted a man who, in 
the opinion of the whole court, was guilty. The fore- 
man, a respectable emigrant, came to Mr. Mudie, and 
sid, ‘I wish you would speak to the chairman, for 
here is one of our jurymen who says he took an oath 
this morning, before he came into court, that he would 
wt find any man guilty.” This fellow was an eman- 
tipist. Mr. Mudie, who was a magistrate, spoke to 
the clerk, and he, without saying anything to the man, 
substituted another person in the next jury that was 
alled. (First Transp. Rep., 1859 to 1865.) 

We have not room for any more of the specific ex- 
mples of false verdict which are contained in the 
works before us. ‘The cases we have extracted are 
amply sufficient to show that the fruits of the system, 
asappealed to by the governor in its favour, are any- 
thing rather than recommendations of it. But we go 
igreat deal further. We contend that, if the verdicts 
tually given during the three years of which we know 
the results, had been much less objectionable than they 
ite proved to have been, the jury-law of New South 
Wales would still be a solecism in legislation. For 
the trial by jury is not a mere mechanical contrivance 
for delivering the jails; it is an institution affecting 
the whole composition, character, security, and com- 
fort ofa nation. ‘There are many other ways in which 
safeguard may be had against oppression and injustice; 
and such safeguard, we believe, did actually exist in 
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the governor, establishing the present jury-law. The 
peculiar recommendations of the trial by jury are, the 
confidence in the laws which is felt by the people 
when they are themselves partakers in the administra- 
tion of them, and the operation of the system in bring- 
ing free and reputable men together,—to form their 
views of life and its business, of truth and its sem- 
blances, of human nature and its infirmities;—and to 
correct and improve their individual judgments by 
eommunication and consultation with one another. Is 
it possible that confidence can exist, or judgment be 
improved, in a tribunal of twelve men, of whom, upon 
an average, a couple are sure to be persons themselves 
but just emerged from the penal condition of criminals? 
In fact, though the proportion of convicts to free 
settlers, on list of persons qualified by property to be 
jurors, is only abont two in twelve, the proportion ac- 
tually empannelled is vastly greater; because the re- 
spectable inhabitants avoid, in every possible way, the 
annoyance of serving on juries with those people. 
This, again, still farther aggravates the general distrust 
entertained of the tribunal; and accordingly, Mr. Jus- 
tice Burton, in an official communication, declares that 
he witnesses, in every session, the want of confidence 
and respect for the colonial juries, which is exhibited 
by the civil inhabitants, evinced particularly by their 
unwillingness to appear and serve; and, in his opinion, 
‘this arises from the circumstance that very low and 
disreputable persons are qualified and liable to serve 
on juries according to colonial law, and that the juries 
actually empannelled are frequently formed of such 
persons.’—(First Transp. Rep., App., 300.) And 
even when respectable men appear and are ready to 
serve, the prisoner and his lawyers take care to strike 
them off. The works before us give many instances 
of such tactics. An emancipated felon, says Mr. 
Maudie, was arraigned before the supreme court. Seve- 
ral jurors, successively called, ‘were perfectly to his 
mind; for they were brethren of thefelonry.’ (Thisis 
a word which Mr. Mudie values himself, and we think, 
very fairly, upon having coined, after the model of 
peasantry, yeomanry, gentry, &c.) At length, a gen- 
man was called whom the prisoner challenged; a ma- 
gistrate, a man of property, of high respectability, and 
of an appearance and demeanour corresponding with 
his good qualities. ‘The prisoner was asked why he 
challenged such a juror. His answer was, that he did 
vot know exactly; the gentleman was quite unknown 
to him;—but, in fact, he didn’t like his appearance. 
(Mudie, 229.) In another case, Mr. Justice Burton 
says,— 
‘I observed gentlemen of character and respectability 
thus peremptorily rejected on the part of a prisoner, that 
I took the liberty of asking some of them afterwards if 
the prisoner were known to them, and was answered 
that he wasnot. ‘The conclusion in my own mind was, 
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bility. In another case before me, every person of ap- 
parent respectability who was called was peremptorily 
challenged on the part of the prisoner, which the crown 
officer observing, challenged all the others, and the case 
remained over for the default of jurors! In both cases 
the accused had professional assistance.’—First Transp. 
Rep., App. p. 301. 

Of those who are left on the juries by the prisoners, 
a large proportion are publicans. 


‘These,’ says Mr. Justice Burton, ‘are chiefly persons 
who have beea transported to this colony, or are married 
to convicts; many of them are notorious drunkards, ob- 
scene persons, fighters, gamblers, receivers of stolen 
goods, receivers and harbourers of thieves and of the 
most depraved of both sexes. ‘They exist upon the 
vices of the lower orders, and, inasmuch as there are no 
licensed pawnbrokers in Sydney, they are, in fact, the 
pawnbrokers; but not, as frequently occurs in other 
countries, upon occasion of some temporary pressure on 
the poor, for some necessary of life, but for intoxicating 
liquor.’—First Transp. Rep., App., p. 301. 

To the houses of these persons, 


‘prosecutors, and parties accused and on bail, and their 
witnesses, bond and free, resort for the purpose of drink- 
ing during the time they are in attendance on the court; 
and a reasonable fear is thus excited for the purity of 
the administration of justice, which J have had occasion 
as a judge to see realized.’—Ibid., p. 301. 


The consequence of such a constitution of affairs, 
says the same judge, is, that a great mass of faise 
testimony is continually brought into court, to contra- 
dict or discredit the witnesses against the prisoner; 
* testimony ‘which an honest man may believe, and a 
dishonest man lay hold of to raise a doubt upon. 
There can be no confidence in such cases, but in a 
jury themselves above suspicion.’ How much it is 
matter of course with some colonial lawyers to provide 
their clients with such evidence, appears from a story 
related to the committee by the Rev. Mr. Lang:— 


‘A respectable free emigrant had a tailor’s bill pre- 
sented to him for a suit of clothes, although he had 
never got clothes from the tailor. He received a sum- 
mons for the bill to the court of requests; he represented 
the case to a colonial attorney, and requested him to 
manage the matter for him, which the attorney said he 
would do, The gentleman who had been summoned, 
of course, did not give himself any further concern 
about the matter, but appeared in court when the cause 
was called on. The tailor proved that he had furnished 
the defendant with the suit of clothes, and of course 
that the debt was a just one; but, to the utter astonish- 
ment of the defendant himself, the lawyer had got a 
witness to swear that he saw him. pay the tailor the 
bill.’ —First Transp. Rep., 4026. 

‘But, perhaps,’ says Mr. Mac Arthur, ‘of all the evil 
influences of the system, the most pernicious is the 
general debasement it produces in the tone of society, 
and its effects more especially upon the minds of the 
young people bornin the colony. Let the case be sup- 
posed, of an inexperienced youth, called upon for the first 
time to act as a juror, and introduced in that capacity 
into, scences such as those described by Mr. Justice 
Burton; and which (with no less shame than regret be 
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it spoken) are reported upon good authority to hay 
been of repeated occurrence in juries assembled ~ 
British colony—the inevitable consequence must cite 
be the breaking down of all right principle and of 
every just sentiment; or contempt and disgust for ay 
institution which, if constituted upon right principles, 
would be regarded with veneration, and would become 
one of the best schools for acquiring habits of business, 
and practical experience in the discharge of the mog, 
important social duties.’"—Mac Arthur, p. 106. 

After a long and obstinate adherence to this per. 
nicicus jury-law, the liberal governor himself becams 
at length convinced of its impolicy; and, in Proposing 
to the legislative council, in 1836, ‘a short renewal’ of 
it, with reference to the changes which were likely tp 
be consequent on the expiration of the British siatute, 
9 Geo. IV. ch. 83, commonly called the New South 
Wales Act, he expressed his hope that the jury system 
would eventually be placed ‘on its ancient English 
foundation;’ in other words, that convicts would agaia 
become ineligible in New South Wales, as they wer 
in England before the jury-law, 6 Geo. IV., c. 50, 

The two great questions of the legislative constite 
tion, and of the jury franchise, stood for the considen- 
tion of parliament in the session of 1837. Our readers 
will not be surprised to Jearn that the government, 
instead of introducing the promised bill for the settle 
ment of these agitated and agitating questicns, con 
tented themselves with a bill for continuing the old 
law to another year. In the session which has just 
elapsed, the subject, of course, had become so much 
the more urgent. The same government took the 
same remedy, and continued the old law for another 
session still. The civil rights, therefore, and the po 
litical constitution, of this rapidly progressive com 
munity, remain, under the reforming ministry, at the 
close of 1838, exactly at the point where that ministry 
left them at the close of 1837, and at the close of 1836. 

The effect of European colonization upon the native 
black tribes has been, as in most other new counties, 
an injurious one. They are unable to resist the temp 
tation of spirits, with which the white men supply 
them profusely; they are averse from labour, and se 
dom continue in any agricultural service. They am 
however, excellent marksmen, and are sometimes el 
ployed as constables in aid of the police, on accoust 
of the acuteness of sight and of scent with which thes 
trace and hunt down fugitives. An instance of thi 
keenness is said by Mr. Martin to have occurred daring 
his stay in New South Wales, under the following 
extraordinary circumstances:— 


A settler on the great western road was miIssitf 
from his small farm. His convict overseer gave ol! 
that he had gone off privately to England and left the 
property in his care. This was thought extraordinary, 
as the settler was not in difficulties, and was 4 ste#), 
prudent man; the affair, however, was almost forgottes, 
when, one Saturday night, another settler was returuiog 
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gith his horse and cart from market. On arriving ata 
of the fence on the road side, near the farm of his 
absent neighbour, he thought he saw him sitting on the 
fence; immediately the farmer pulled up his mare, hailed 
his friend, and, receiving no answer, got out of the cart, 
and went towards the fence. His neighbour (as he 
ainly appeared to be) quitted the fence, and crossed 
the field towards a pond in the direction of his home, 
which it was supposed he had deserted. ‘The farmer 
thought it strange, remounted his cart, and proceeded 
home. The next morning he went to his neighbour’s 
cottage, expecting to see him, but saw only the over- 
seer, who laughed at the story. and said that his master 
was by that time near the shores of England. The 
circumstance was so inexplicable that the farmer went 
tothe nearest justice of the peace (I think it was the 
Pearith bench), related the preceding circumstances, 
and added that he feared foul play had taken place. A 
native black, who was (and, I believe, still is) attached 
to the station as a constable, was sent with some of the 
mounted police, and accoinpanied the farmer to the 
nils where the latter thought he saw, the evening be- 
fore, his deceased friend. ‘The spot was pointed out to 
the black, without showing him the direction which the 
lost person apparently took after quitting the fence. 
On close inspection, a part of the upper rail was ob- 
served to be discoloured; it was scraped with a knife 
by the black, who next smelt at it and tasted it. Im- 
mediately afler, he crossed the fence, and took a straight 
direction for the pond near the cottage; on its surface 
was a scum, which he took up in a leaf, and, after 
tasting and smelling, he declared it to be “‘white man’s 
fat.” Several times, somewhat after the manner of a 
bloodhound, he coursed round the lake; at last he darted 
into the neighbouring thicket, and halted at a place 
containing some loose and decayed brushwood. On 
removing this, he thrust down the ramrod of his musket 
into the earth, smelt at it, and then desired the specta- 
tors to dig there. Instantly spades were brought from 
the cottage, and the body of the settler was found, with 
his skull fractured, and presenting every indication of 
having been some time immersed in water. The over- 
seer, who was in possession of the property of the de- 
ceased, and who had invented the story of his departure 
for England, was committed to jail, and tried for mur- 
det. The foregoing circumstantial evidence formed the 
main proofs. He was found guilty, sentenced to death, 
and proceeded to the scaffold protesting his innocence. 
ere, however, his hardihood forsook him: he acknow- 
the murder of his late master; that he came be- 
hind him when he was crossing the identical rail on 
Which the farmer fancied he saw the deceased, and, with 
one blow on the head, killed him—dragged the body to 
the pond, and threw it in; but,’after some days, tookit out 
agaia, and buried it where it was found. ‘The sagacity 
ofthe native black was remarkable; but the unaccount- 
able manner in which the murder was discovered is one 
Ctelseantable dispensations of providence.’—Martin, 
pP. 190, 


The numbers of the natives, in the territory actually 
occupied by the colonists, is estimated by Mr. Martin 
to be below 5000; and even this slender population is 
Wasting away. 

Mr. Mudie, in his evidence before the committee, 
speaks strongly of the deterioration, both in health and 
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produced araong the aborigines. ‘In all the districts,’ 
he says, ‘that become inhabited by the Europeans, the 
blacks always die ata much earlier age than those 
that live in the bush, from the different mode of living 
and from the spirits they get.’ Possessing no article 
of legitimate commerce, they purchase spirits by bar- 
tering or leading their wives. When the convicts first 
became acquainted with them, a great many children 
of the half-caste were produced. The convicts, who 
were the fathers, persuaded the black men that the 
child’s colour was owing to the mother’s having eaten 
too much white bread. But when they became ac- 
quainted with the truth, they profited by it for procur- 
ing rum and tobacco; and to the arrangement, when 
put upon this basis, they were, as Mr. Mudie expresses 
it, ‘quite agreeable.’ Disease and child-murder are 
the frequent consequences; and contribute, with famine 
and internal war, to diminish the numbers of these 
miserable tribes. In Van Diemen’s Land there is not 
a native left. The last remnant of the aboriginal peo- 
ple there, who had been in constant hostility with the 
settlers, were sent to a small island in Bass’s Straits, 
cailed Gun-Carriage Island, where government have 
maintained and made some attempts to civilize them. 
More than half their number, however, have already 
died, says Mr. Barnes, the surgeon, in his evidence 
before the committee of the present year, ‘not from any 
positive disease, but from a disease which we know in 
medicine under the name of home-sickness, a disease 
which is very common to some Europeans, particularly 
the Swiss soldiers and peasantry: it comes on entirely 
from a desire to return to their country.’—Second 
Transp. Rep. 422. 

Our readers will agree with us, that a state of socie- 
ty, such as New South Wales is thus found to ex- 
hibit, is not one which it would be desirable, even if 
practicable, to perpetuate. The transportation system, 
as now executed, while it injures the free colonists, 
and saps the well-being and very life of the black 
population, is productive, we suspect, of very little re- 
formation to the convicts, and of no substantial relief 
even to the mother country. That it has done some 
service in bringing the colony up to its present pros- 
perity, we are ready to believe; but we incline to think 
that its advantages are now exhausted, and that, for 
the future, if not wholly discontinued, it must at least 
be materially modified. In the early stages of coloni- 
zation, when the labour required is of the rudest kind, 
and while yet no inducements exist to tempt free la- 
bourers from their own country, considerable numbers 
of convicts may be, as they have been, very usefully 
employed in advancing roads, and bridges, and public 
buildings, and bringing the new settlement into a state 
for receiving a healthier population. But when that 
first stage is past, and the colonists require, not simply 
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mental or manual,—convicts, in the unreclaimed state | present itself to their minds, that, but for the disgrace, 
in which they are now exported, are no longer a desira-| the man’s crime has beena gain to him. Whether, by 
ble class of servants. ‘I'rust is out of the question; | putting an end to the system of assignment to Private 
and as to skill, since it cannot, like ordinary bodily | masters, and retaining all the convicts under sever 
work, be elicited by compulsion, the master, to induce | control in government gangs, the state of the offender 
the exercise of it by his convicts, must make them | might be rendered more irksome, and its prospect there. 
think it worth their while to be useful to him, which | fore more alarming, is another question. In that case, 
raises the cost to the price of free labour. Such con-| beside the aggravation of expense, you would lose the 
siderations have led to a very general opinion among | arguments, such as they are, which at present youde 
the well informed Australians, that free labour, on the | rive from the utility of the convict to the colonial set. 
whole, answers better to the settler than the labour of | tler, and from the healing effect of new associations 
assigned convicts; and the only practical qualification | upon a mind not utterly irreclaimable; and then comes 
of that opinion seems to be, that the supply of convicts, | the question, why, if the man is merely to be provided 
if discontinued, ought not to be cutoff abruptly. The | with hard labour in prison by the government, he may 
prevalence of these sentiments, and the influx of free | not just as well be tasked with it in a prison at home 
labourers (which is now daily increasing, partly | as in a prison at the Antipodes. The clear result of 
through the character which the colony has acquired | the evidence is, that the assignment system as now ar 
for prosperity, and partly by the application of the | ranged works no dread in those who hear of it on this 
proceeds of crown lands to the conveyance of emi-| side of the ocean; and so far therefore as the aim isto 
grants thither), are gradually, and not slowly, dimi-| diminish crime by example, the failure is a total one, 
nishisg the disposition of the settlers to hamper them-| And how far the other object, the reformation of offea- 
selves with assigned convicts, except for the rude ders, has been achieved, we have but too ample means 
works of the road and the field; and more and more of | of judging, in the accounts which all the writers of 
the prisoners, especially the most unmanageable and books, and all the witnesses examined before the com- 
unprofitable, will be left upon the hands of the govern-| mittee, have furnished, of the frightful depravation 
ment, at a great increase of public cost. The expense | engendered everywhere by the hordes of hardened 
of the system to the mother country is likely, therefore, | criminals, the glut of ardent spirits, and the gross dis 
to augment, in the same proportion in which its use-| proportion of the sexes. 
fulness to the settlement is diminishing. | We concur then with the committee in their general 
No doubt, there are other and very important consi- , conclusion, that the time is come when the practice of 
derations to be pondered, involving, indeed, no less a! transportation to the Australian colonies can no longer 
matter than the whole subject of secondary punishment. | be continued on its present scale, or in its present 
And we will readily acknowledge,—nay, we would | shape, with any advantage to those settlements, to the 
anxiously inculcate, in these days of cheese-paring | mother country, or to the persons whom her laws have 
economy and rush-light reform,—that expense ought| condemned; and if, as we are led to hope, those cole 
not to weigh against any measure which should really | nies may still be made to bear a part in the reformation 
have the effect, first of diminishing crime by the dread | of offenders, it must be in connexion with other and 
of punishment, and secondly of relieving this country | more wholesome institutions. In a word, it is ow 
from the revisitation of dangerous criminals, without; belief that transportation, to be a useful ingredient in 
the extremity of capital execution, and with the reason- | our code, must no longer be inflicted as a punishment, 
able chance of eventual reformation. But we doubt very | but rather permitted and promoted as a refuge. The 
much whether transportation, on its present scale, and | Teports of the parliamentary committee on secondary 
with its present circumstances, be the best mode either ; punishments, dated September, 1831, and June, 1833 
of diminishing crime or of reclaiming criminals. The| the reports of the French commissiouers, Messrs. de 
situation, however morally degraded, of a convict ser-| Beaumont and de Tocqueville, Paris, 1833; the paper 
vant in New South Wales, will yet, if he has incurred | prepared by Mr. Heath, which is printed in the Ap- 
no additional punishment for some new offence since | pendix to the First Transportation Report, p. 258; and 
his arrival, be found, physically, very little different | the miscellaneous information of many other competent 
from, but rather superior to, that of a farming labourer | judges of the subject, have satisfied us, as far as _ 
in England: above all, the convict is in plentifal pos-| faction is attainable on a subject on which experience 
session of the external necessaries of life, with the ad-| is yet but imperfect, that the basis of punishment, for 
dition of divers comforts and indulgencies, when he | those grave offences which in modern time have beet 
conducts himself with common decency. When his} visited with transportation, should be the imprisonment 
friends at home, of whatever calling or character, hear | of the offender at home with hard labour, wholly apatt 
how he fares, their regret for his banishment is very | from his vicious companions, on the plan parsued e 
much relieved from horror, and the reflection is apt to| the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia—whieh sp- 
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in the highest attainable degree to combine the | 4000 will be annually sentenced to, and released from, 
sdvantages and exclude the defects of all the plans | the proposed imprisonments; because, if we are right 
elsewhere essayed. in the opinion that imprisonment will be more effectual 
‘he principle there adopted is that of the complete than transportation has been in deterring from crime, 
isolation of the prisoners, each from the other, so that the number of original offenders will be decreased to 
no one of them ever sees another, or has any means of | the extent of that difference. Be their number, how- 
ksowing who besides himself is in the prison. Their | ever, what it may, the prisoners enlarged will be of 


sditude is prevented from being absolute, only by its | | DMG cick , . 
ting relieved by the visits of the officers of the prison two classes: those with whom punishment has failed, 


and the chaplain and other clergymen, who have admit- and those with whom it has, at least to appearance, 
tance to their cells. Employment is given to them, | succeeded; and one great question for experiment is, 
the profits of which go to defray the expenses of the | the proportion which these two classes will bear to 
establishment. They are allowed no communication | 246) other, Whatever be the number of the unreformed 


ith friends out of doors. Labour is not in this case 
stiely speaking, part of the punishment, but rather an | oflenders, to that extent, no doubt, the mother country 
Se 


alleviation of it, which alone maks it endurable for long will have to bear the nuisance which is now endured 
periods; so much so, that any very unruly behaviour is | by the penal colonies, so long as those offenders shall 
punished by depriving the offender of his work.’—Ftrst | remain at large after the expiration of their imprison- 


27 . . * * 
4 aS his conviction that no ereat | ment: but if the legislature shall make due provision 
. ce — € 


benefit will result to any prisoner whose sentence does for the re-apprehension of such incurables on the first 
not extend to two years or more. He entertains noap- | repetition of any felony great or small, society will 
prehension of the health of the prisoners suffering from speedily be re-delivered from them; and though, hap- 
sentences however long, experience having shown that pily, the humanity of modern time no longer allows 


they continue to enjoy good health; besides that such | : , , 
a period is necessary to give a fair chance of eradicating | the old method of final riddance by capital execution, 


did habits, breaking off old acquaintances, and giving | the respectable part of the community have a right to 
a taste for employment, and some degree of skill in | require that an offender who has come out unreclaimed 
working. = eg ey where this system r proposed | from a long term of such alterative imprisonment as 
w the punishment for those offences next after capital ‘we have been recommending, and has again made war 
ones, the lowest degree of it should be such as to in- | his fellow hould ag wee f 
sire considerably more dread than any imprisonment | UP 41S fellow-men, Should now be efinitely cut o 

with which the public has long been familiar. On the | from the further opportunity of crime, by being perma- 
other hand, five or six years of solitary confinement | nently placed in some penal receptacle. Such recep- 


may be expected to produce the fullest effect in the | tacles may probably be fixed, with much less expense, 
way of reformation which can ever be expected; and a | 1 with th b : , : 

longer term, at least if inflicted for first offences, might | antag ager tear nding y 44, 58 ty 5 ewraerbed 
pethaps, in this country, be apt to convert horror at the | neglect, in secluded spots of the British islands, than 


punishment into compassion for the criminal. Perhaps, | on the distant soil of an infant colony. But we will 
then, from two to six years might be taken as the limits | not anticipate that the number of hopeless offenders 
ofthe vane ¥ een, and four years as the ave- | wi}] be sufficient to form a source of any great embar- 
a rassment or outlay. 

Now suppose acertain number of convicts to have ful- ‘It may fairly be hoped,’ Mr. Heath observes, 
filed the term of their imprisonment. Those of them | ‘that, afier some years of solitary meditation, ‘in 
who have any chance of being re-admitted into any de-| which labour has been felt to be a solace and recrea- 
ceatemployment or fellowship at home will be very few; tion, aided by religious instruction, which will de- 
ihe test will be wholly without any honest means of ves pansies Bune Oy Gouiag Oem Sis eie Sea 


maint If all 1 . |being with whom the prisoners can have any unre- 
enance. If all these last were turned loose, as is | strained intercourse, a great number will be found 


now the case with convicts who have been sentenced to | anxious for honest means of livelihood.’—First Transp. 
short terms of imprisonment, this country would be in- | ep., App., 274. 

fested with very many more offenders, of the worstclass,| | We believe so: and it is to this class of persons that 
than at present; because, the present practice being to | we think the settlements now called penal will afford 
transport them to the number of about 4000 in each year, | a refuge and an opportunity of reformation. At home, 
itisfound that the difficulty of a homeward passage, and | the facility of procuring the labour of respectable per- 
the attractions of an Australian residence, reduce to a | sons will always make it difficult for a convict, even 
very small amount the numbers who actually reappear | with the best testimonials from his penitentiary, to ob- 
ia England. If then we suppose a long imprisonment | tain a creditable livelihood. But in a colony like New 
lere to be substituted for immediate transportation, we | South Wales, when the dregs of tlfe jails shall no 
shall be bound to make some provision against the evil | longer be poured out upon its coasts, the comparative 
Which English society will suffer from the greater re- | scarcity of labour, and the milder form of public opinion 
fux of prisoners set at large. It is not to be inferred, | upon the subject of expiated crime, will give almost a 
towever, that, because 1000 are annually transported, | certainty of work and wages, and of a respectable es- 
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tablishment, to men who have undergone their chastise- 
ment, redeemed their character at home, and obtained 
a conveyance to Australia at the expiration of their 
terin, or perhaps, under especially favourable circum- 
stances, even earlier. And if in that new sphere of 
action some be found to relapse, the local authorities 
ean but deal with them (as relapsing convicts would 
be dealt with at home,) by consigning them to a Jast- 
ing confinement in some of those auxiliary settlements 
to which at present the perpetrators of crimes in Aus- 
tralia are condemned, and in which, as inall the prisons 
of the mother country, we would have the Philadel- 
phian system as far as possible observed. The con- 
veyance of the reformed convicts from home to New 
South Wales should, on the system we now advocate, 
be made matter of indulgence, depending upon conduct 
and character. Nor must the expense be thrown ulti- 
mately either upon the mother country or upon the 
colony; because, if convicts were enabled to emigrate 
for their own profit at the public charge, they might 
be placed in a better situation than men who have 
never offended; it must, therefore, be made a condition 
of their conveyance that the passage-money advanced 
for them by the government shall be repaid from their 
labour in the colony, by stopping a reasonable propor- 
tion of their earnings until the advance be liquidated. 
With ordinary emigrants this arrangement is not easily 
enforced, because there is no privity between the mas- 


ter whoemploys the labourers and the local government 


which has to get its payment out of their earnings; 
but with a body of convicts, whose labour would be 
under control, the same difficulty would not exist— 
especially a body of selected and tractable convicts like 
those who, on this plan, would be the only class ex- 
ported by the government. 





From the British Magazine. 
DR. JOHNSON. 


The republic of letters is a community exposed to 
constant changes of government. It presents at dif- 
ferent times the appearance of a wild democracy, of a 
stern oligarchy, of a stringent despotism. When the 
minds of men in general are awake and active, when 
they are hurrying headlong into new fields of know- 
ledge, and are engaging in fresh pursuits without con- 
cert or subordination, literature is a democracy, ex- 
hibiting all the energy and vices of that form of polity 
—adventurous, original, independent, but at the same 
time rash, extravagant, unchastised, and always rapidly 
tending to the repose offered by more settled rale. 
When society has advanced in manners, institutions, 
and intelligence, when individuals regularly fall into 
prescribed stations and the various branches of know- 
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ledge are cultivated almost exclusively by Professional 
men, literature presents the image of an aristocracy, 
But let a man of unusually powerful Parts or geniug 
arise, who, by his surpassing talents, or from his being 
the representative of opinions or feelings to which the 
age is already disposed, becomes an object of gener 
attention; and it frequently happens that he is lifted by 
his comrades to the seat of empire, and hailed by the 
acclamations of the multitude as the monareh of liters 
ture. Such, indeed, is the natural disposition of map- 
kind to subordination, and such the force of superior 
|minds, that though the Whole realm of letters has 
rarely been united under one man, its various depart. 
‘ments and provinces are usually subject to a single 
master. 

The establishment of a literary monarchy has per 
haps in most instances been effected by violence and 
faction, and has often been characterized by the wort 
features of an act of usurpation. Yet it has notum 
frequently been introduced by unexceptionable means, 
and has sometimes exercised a most favourable infy 
ence on the interests of mankiod. The dictatorship 
enabled Cincinnatus and Fabius to save, though it was 
j}abused by Sylla and Ceesar to destroy, their country. 
|The malignant effects of the influence exercised ia 
| France by Voltaire were scarcely more remarkable 
| than the happy resulis which in England attended the 
literary supremacy of Dr. Johnson. 

The high principles and great abilites of this em: 
nent man, fostered as they were, and enjoying fre 
scope for their exercise, in our happy institutions 
placed him for the last twenty years of his life at the 
head of English literature. His success was honour 
able alike to himself and his country. With scarcely 
a friend, and without a party, he rose, without any at- 
ventitious advantages, from the Jowest depths of ob 
scurity and indigence to the greatest distinction which 
can be procured by letters. After having spent the 
earlier part of his life in attempts to gain ascanty sib 
sistence, when the royal bounty had placed him it 
easier circumstances, in spite of uncouth manners aod 
a rough and independent bearing, he became the com 
panion of nobles and senators, and dictated the laws 
of morals and criticism in the intellectual circles of ost 
metropolis. 

In power and independence he pursued the cours 
which he had followed in obscurity and poverty. 4 
the splendid tables and in the brilliant circles to whith 
he was admitted in his latter years, he asserted the 
same truths, and maintained the same opinions on the 
great points of life and literature, as he had defended 
when his lot was very different. He was consciol 
of his vocation. It was a noble one. He was calle 
by Providence to bear his testimony to the principles 
which alone could enable his country to weather the 














greatest storm which ever agitated the world. Some 
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directing attention to undoubted historical facts, he 
will be rendering the highest praise to the memory of 
Johnson. 


may think that he enunciated them in a form some- 
what exaggerated. But if England had not been 
under the influence of a respect for religion and roy- 


alty, which calculating men might sneer at as super- 
siitious, she would scarcely have escaped the convul- 
sion which devastated France. 

More than fifty years have now elapsed since the 





To those who have been in the habit of regarding 
Johnson as having corrupted our language by his free 
use of words of Latin origin, it may seem strange to 
represent him as the writer who first rendered the 
English tongue perfectly correct and grammatical. 


death of Dr. Johnson. The interval has been filled | 
with great events, and by nearly two generations of | Yet this was most certainly the fact. Poetry with us, 
menof letters. The progress of society in the mean- |as among every other people, was correct and elegant, 
time has beea unusually rapid. ‘The tumult of war | when prose was scarcely cultivated at all; and we had 
and change has torn us from our ancestors, and in fifty | undoubtedly great models of prose from an early period 
years the world has, as it were, lived a century. The lof our literature; but Englishmen generally wrote 
consequence is, that we think very little of what im- | loosely and ungrammatically, and some of our most 
nediately preceded the mighty events which are even ‘eminent authors were in their style negligeut and in- 
stil in the course of developement. Material and | accurate till the middle of the last century. Johnson 
visible changes engage more of our attention than the | effected a complete and permanent reform. His ex- 
subtle and delicate influences which form the bond of | treme accuracy banished solecisms and vulgarisms 
union between the past and the present, and serve to | from the written language of his country. And from 
perpetuate national identity. But rightly to estimate | his time negligence in composition has been regarded 











ay particular period, we must always make due al- 
lowance for these secret or less obvious causes. After | 
all the great events which have been crowded into the | 
last fifty years, we cannot duly estimate our present | 
position without taking into account the influence | 
which was exercised upon English society and litera- 
tae by Dr. Johnson. 

The admiration with which Johnson was regarded | 
by his contemporaries has long given place to a very 
diferent view of his merits. It has of late become | 
the fashion to depreciate and despise him. He has 
been ridiculed as a vulgar pedant, and a narrow- 
ninded bigot. His style has become a by-word for 
what is laboured and pompous. His criticisms have 
beea pointed at as exhibiting the very dotage of an ob- 
slete school. His works have been represented as 
testitute of taste and feeling, and as burying good 
tease and truth under a load of verbose formality. 

tis not the object of the writer of this paper to 
udertake the advocacy of Johnson, or even to attempt 
m estimate of his intellectual and literary character. 
Inthe study of the writers of a very different school 
tehas become abundantly sensible of his faults and 
deficiencies. He is willing to admit that the extra- 
Yagant estimate formed of him by his contemporaries 
Was characteristic of the state of things which pre- 
mailed at the period, and that his criticisms and learn- 
ing could oly be admired by a formal and superficial 
we. He is well aware that much of his direct in- 
fuence is gone, since the great German critics have 
discovered the true philosophy of literature, and given 
better views of the principles of art and criticism than 
Were ever taught by the modern classical schools. But 
he would have justice done him for what he effected 
‘mong his contemporaries, and for what we ought to 
aknowledge ourselves indebted jo him even now. In 
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as a proof of vulgarity and ignoranee. No one will 
consider this as a small service who duly estimates 
the connexion which must always subsist between 
language and manners. 

This was not the only service which he rendered to 
our literature; but his services in matters of literature 


and philology are of stmall account, when compared 


with the influence which he exercised upon the state 
or English society and morals. We have had no man 
of letters who has contributed in any thing like the 
same degree to improve the national character. The 
political convulsions of the seventeenth century had 
produced a most injurious effect on the public morals. 
The reign of Puritanism had been followed by adread- 
ful reaction. Freethinkers, politicians, and the latitudi- 
narians had brought about a melancholy relaxation of 
principles and manners; and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century was a period of general profligacy. 
The most successful works of our literature were, with 
a few admirable exceptions, sceptical and licentious. 
Literature appeared to be entirely dissociated from re- 
ligion. All classes were more or less infected with 
gross vices. ‘There was no earnest attention given to 
great principles; the most exciting and awful subjects 
were treated with colduess and levity. As thecentury 
advanced, there was a manifest improvement. There 
was still little real philosophy, little originality or deep 
feeling; but men became more serious and regular, 
more thoughtful and reflecting, more willing to attend 
to and examine serious subjects. And yet this was 
the very period when an opposite process was going 
on elsewhere. France was becoming infidel, and a 
spirit of profane scepticism was spreading over all the 
rest of Europe. 

This memorable result was chiefly due to the influ- 
ence of Johnson. It was he who reclaimed the truant 
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spirit of literature, and brought her back to the service 
of religion. He formed a link between the world and 
the Church. Even the admirable example of George 
the Third would, as far as we can calculate, have ope- 
rated much less beneficially, if the great principles of 
morality and religion had not been maintained and vice 
and profaneness rebuked by this great great man. 

The author of “Rasselas” and ‘The Rambler” must 
have exerted a powerful influence upon mankind if he 
had been a retired student. But it was not merely, or 
chiefly, as a writer that Johnson acted upon his gene- 
ration, and, through his generation upon posterity. His 
great conversational powers rendered him an cbject of 
respect and attention to people who would not have 
been affected by books. His eccentricities made him 
an object of curiosity. He was universally courted 
and listened to. Wherever he came he inculeated his | 
principles. He put down what was noxious with a 
high hand. Vice and sophistry cowered before the 
modern Socrates. His vigorous and eloquent talk 
purified and elevated the minds of his hearers. Filthy 
communication and profane swearing, which had so 
long been the disgrace of English society, fled from 
his presence. Every company which he entered be- 
came a school of morals. 

We still feel the effects of his influence, though his | 
reputation has decayed. It is thus the world treats its 
benefactors. ‘These few words are written by one who | 
reveres his character, and who would have it estimated | 
as it deserves. This, therefore, is not the place for 
qualification or complaint. It is not the time to point 
out the deficiencies of his moral system, or to show 
how that love of society which led him so much into 
the world acted injuriously upon his own character, 
and led him to take up with views which came far 
short of the purity and elevation of Christian morals. 
He taught all he knew. We have to be thankful that 
he was brought to know so much. His vocation did 
not extend further. What is highest and holiest can- 
not profitably or safely be exposed indiscriminately to 
all. Pearls must not be cast before swine. His was 
an honorable duty. If any in these times are called 
to a duty still more honourable, let them not forget that 
he has made it easier for them to perform it. ‘The un- 
clean spirit must be cast out, and the man be brought 
to his right mind before the soul is in a state to receive 
the deep things of the Gospel. 





It seems at first sight a singular thing, that the un- 
educated should attach the most weight to words,— | 
evidently attributing to them a value in themselves, | 
instead of regarding them as only the representatives | 
of ideas or images: yet so it is. Of all littérateurs | 
sprung from the labouring millions, Burns alone re-; 
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garded his diction merely asa vehicle for his thoughts, 
—and that, by the by, only in poetry, or perhaps in his 
country dialect; for there is much “fine writing”’ in his 
prose, amd his verse often approaches inflation when 
he uses English. The rule obtains as we ascend jn 
the scale: the half-educated, or the scholastic youth 
who has escaped too soon from the ferule, both seem 
to think that there is some magic virtue in the nice 
choice or cunning arrangement of mere words; whilst 
those who have been regularly drilled ia grammars, 
nonsense verses, and college themes, appear, like a 
pastrycook’s apprentice, to have been cloyed with 
kickshaws, and get a taste for something solid. The 
Doctor or M.A., his nature so ordaining, may be dull, 
or twaddling, or verbose enough; but he seldom at 
tempts to glorify his dirty water by blowing it into 
bladders. —Spectator. 


From the Retrospective Review. 
THE WARS OF CHARLEMAGNE IN SPAIN, 


Libro chiamato La Spagna. Qual tratta gli granfalli 
et el mirabil batiaglie che fece il magnanimo Re 
Carlo Magno nelle parti della Spagna. Nouamenle 
stampato, § con diligentia ricorretio. In Venetia, 


appresso Agostin Zoppini ¢ Nepoti. 1599. 8x0, 


We have selected a very curious and a very interest- 
ing work for the commencement of a series of articles, 
which we hope, from time to time, to continue, on 
Italian Literature, and especially on the early Italian 
Romances. 

From the title, it appears, that it relates to the enter 
prise of Charlemaine and his Paladins against the 
Moors in Spain; and our readers may judge of the 
value and rarity of the work, when we state, that itis, 
in all probability, the earliest Italian poem on that 
subject, preceding, not merely Ariosto, but Boiardo 
and Pulci, and all the many anonymous productions of 
the close of the fifteenth, and of the opening of the 
sixteenth centuries.* The edition we have used is 
dated as late as 1599, and is considered one of the 
best; but all are of most rare occurrence, both in this 
country and on the continent. Branet, the French 
bibliographer, is decidedly of opinion, that it was 
first printed before 1500; while Blankenburg, in his 
“Zusatze zu I. G. Sultzer’s Allgemeiner Theorie der 
Schiinen Kiinste,” says, that it was first published at 
Milan, in 1518; and afterwards at Venice in 1568 and 
1610; its earliest title being, “Questa si ¢ /a Spagna 
historiata. Incommincia el libro volgare dicto la Spagm 


* It is supposed to have preceded even the following, 


; ins, 6 Aid G 
printed at Venice as early as L476:—“Allobello ¢ - 
Troiano suo Fratello, Histor: nella qual se leze lu gra 
facti di Carlo Mezno e: di Oriando suo N ipole. 
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in quarante cantare diviso.”” We have found no pre- 
cise notice of it by Tiraboschi, Guingené, or Sismondi. 
We mention these particulars, not because they are 
important in any point of view, but merely to shew the 
raity of the production. 

Blankenburg places it among anonymons picces; 
but the name of the author, Sostegno di Zinabi of 
Florence, is given in the last stanza of the poem: re- 
garding him, or his other works, we have been able to 
discover no particulars. This is the more to be re- 
gretted, as his romance of “La Spagna” is a poem of 
much invention, and of great poetical merit, even in- 
dependently of the allowances that ought to be made 
for the age in which it was written. The style 
throughout is simple and unaffected, without inflation, 
yet, in the deseriptions and in many of the speeches, 
vigorous and characteristic. In our translations, we 
have endeavoured to give correctly the spirit and 
energy of the original, in that style of English poetry 
which best becomes such a romantic subject, and 
which, of late years, by the study of our elder writers, 
has been rendered more familiar. The original is in 
the octave rhime of Boiardo, Ariosto, Tasso, &c., and 
we have adopted the same construction. 

It was our intention to have introduced the poem by 
some historical details and remarks upon romances, 
and especially upon those of Italy; but we find that 
our quotations of the more important and interesting 
passages have unavoidably run to so great a length, 
that we have been obliged to omit and postpone this 
part of the subject. We shall, therefore, proceed to 
the production itself without more delay. 

Every body knows that Boiardo and Ariosto fol- 
lowed commonly the Chroncle of Archbishop ‘Turpin, 
and both repeatedly make their acknowledgments to 
him: 

“Turpin lo scrive, e per vero l'accerta 

CWogni ala é dieci braccia essendo aperta.” 

Boiardo, O. 1.1. 1. ¢. 13. 
But Sostegno di Zinabi no where mentions such a 
Chronicle; and, indeed, it would be very singular if 
he did, for, according to him, the valiant Archbishop 
falls with the Paladins at Roncesvalles. There can 
be little question, however, that he resorted to some 
authority of the kind,* although he varies almost all 
the princip: incidents of Turpin. Sismondi (Litt. du 
Midi, 1. 289) says, that Turpin’s Chronicle is not to 
be considered a romance of chivalry, because “il y 
faudrait des femmes et de Pamour, et jamais il n’y est 
question ni des unes ni de P'autre:” the poem before us, 
weording to this definition, is a romance of chivalry, 
for love and women are both introduced: indeed the 
War against Spain is commenced by the Emperor 


hin He now and then alludes to an author as furnishing 
im with some particulars; but he does not give his 
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Charlemaine, in consequence of the marriage of 
Orlando with Alda, or Aldabella, the sister of Oliver; 
but of this we shall speak again presently. 

One great internal proof of the antiquity of the pro- 
duction is to be found at the commencement of the 
cantos: they all begin, without an exception, by an 
address, or a sort of dedication, to God, to the Saviour, 
or to the Virgin Mary, sometimes in two, but com- 
monly in one stanza: the following may be taken as 
an example: 

“Oh blessed Mary, Virgin glorious pure, 
Of wretched sinners the repose and trust, 

Of our salvation the true way and sure; 
Mother of Jesus, humble as the dust, 

Grant me thy grace, and let it so endure, 
That I may tell in seemly order just 

This noble story as I now pursue it, 

That all men with delight may listen to it.” 

There are also often introduced lines to the audience, 
intreating their patience or attention at particular parts 
of the narrative: 

“Signori e bona gente ch’a udire,” gc. 
these, however, are generally little needed, for the in- 
terest is well sustained through the whole forty cantos, 
(of about fifw stanzas each), of which the production 
consists. 

The Emperor Charles, having determined on a war 
against the Moors of Spain, summons his peers and 
allies to Paris on Christmas day; and they accordingly 
assemble from all quarters: 

“Charles, when his valiant peers and knights-he saw, 

Thus inly said, ‘Well may I gratulate 


Myself that I am king, and give the law 
To all who own the faith the Pagans hate! 


Each to the field his warlike powers can draw, 


And as companions on my fortunes wait.’ 
Then rising from his throne, aloud he spake, 


As now you all shall hear, if heed you take. 


‘Well know you, peers, and have good cause to know, 


That Christendom beneath my sway is brought: 


I have no son, nor now can hope it so; 


Deeply and often, therefore, have I thought 


To whom my kingdom at my death should go. 


I have no kinsman, save Orlando: nought 


Has he, a royal issue to maintain, ; 
If first he be not made the king of Spain. 


‘T promis’d when he married Alda late, 


That she with Spain’s brave kingdom shouldbe crown’d; 


Therefore, my noble peers, without debate, 


(More bold and puissant than on earth are found,) 


To overthrow the cursed Pagan state, * 


Let all your forees with my own be bound; 


To crown Orlando, as ye know I vow’d, 
The king of Spain, his claim by all allow’d.’” 


Salomon of Britain, Gan of Pontiers, Oliver of Vi- 


enna, Ogier le Danois, and the rest, all swear to lend 
their utmost aid in the enterprise. 
spatched to Rome, where he obtains the blessing of his 
holiness the Pope, and returns with the style of Cham- 
pion of the Church. 
Moorish King of Spain, who holds his court at Sara- 


Orlando is then de- 


In the mean time Marsilio, 
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gossa, collects forces from Persia, Alexandria, Syria, 
and Africa, to resist the invasion of the Christians. 
Among the allies of Charlemaine, we find the King of 
Scotland, the son of the King of England, and Richard, 
Duke of Normandy, with many more, besides his own | 
twelve Paladins. The description of their arrival, 
with their armed powers, at Paris, is striking and | 
poetical. 
“T have nor skill nor language to relate 

Ev’ry brave nation’s rich accoutrement, 
That flock’d to Paris in such gorgeous state; 

A sight that wond’ring eyes might well content: 
The very steeds were trapp’d in gold and plate, 

Curvetting proudly neath their ornament; : 
While helms and shields, with pearls and pierry bright, 
Cast back to heav’n an ever-varying light. 


High overhead were ensigns broad display’d 

Of lorldly barons, dukes, and peers of fame, 
That here and there uncertain partial shade 

Spread o’er the sunny host to court that came. 
These must I leave, of such a task afraid; 

And more befits that now my song I frarse, 

To shew how Charlemaine made first advance 
T’wards his fierce foe with all his piiissance.” 

His army sits down before Lazera, a strong city of 
Navarre. Here we are introduced to the Pagan hero, 
Ferrau, who afterwards made so conspicuous a figure 
in Boiardo and Ariosto. He resolves to challenge Or- 
Jando to single combat, and his fond mother endeavours 
in vain to dissuade him. Charles orders Astolfo to 
meet him; but he being overthrown, and led prisoner 
into Lazera, Danois goes out to avenge his fate: he is 
also overcome, as well as Walter Montlion, Oliver, 
Otto, Gan, and several others, who follow Astolfo. At 
length the taunts of Ferrau draw Orlando to the field; 
and at night-fall neither party could be said to have 
the advantage: they promise to renew the fight next 
morning; and on returning within the walls, Ferrau 
rises in our esteem by his noble treatment of his illus- 
trious prisoners, justifying the exclamation of Ariosto 
on a different occasion: 

“O gran bonta de’ cavalieri antichi 
Eran rivali, eran di fe diversi,” &c. 
Orlando Furioso, Canto I. 
which Spenser translated into his Fairy Queen. Next 
morning Ferrau is unhorsed. 


“But when Orlando saw him on the ground, 

He quickly from his lofty steed alighted: 
‘By my true faith, (he said,) thou hast not found 
A foe at thy unlucky chance delighted. 

I'll fight with thee on foot: there can redound, 
In terms unequal, fame to no one knighted.’ 
Then, sword in hand, on foot they both address 

Themselves to battle—furious, pitiless.” 


The second day closing as the first, on the third they 
meet again on horseback: 


“Each knight embraces firm his levell’d lance, 
And fixes steadily in saddle-seat, 

Then at full speed impetuously advance, 
And on their echoing shields their weapons meet: 
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Ne’er rushes arrow through the air’s expanse 

With progress half so certain or so fleet: 
Ne’er starts the barbed dart from cross-bow string 
With half the vigour they together spring.” 

Ferrau, after a desperate struggle, is mortal} 
wounded; and, before he dies,* begs Orlando to baptize 
him. The Paladin fetches water in his helmet, and 
complies; while the soul of the converted Pagan is seen 
by Charles and his host, at a distance, to ascend be 
tween twoangels. The Emperor accordingly concludes 
that his nephew has fallen, but is soon undeceived, 
Orlando then puts on the helmet and armour of Ferrau; 
and thus disguised obtains entrance into Lazera, where 
he visits the Christian prisowers, and threatening and 
promising them in the Moorish tongue, in vain tempts 
their fidelity tothe Emperor. This incident is not ill. 
contrived, though given, perhaps, in too much detail, 
The Pagans, in the mean time, mistake the dead body 
of Ferrau for that of Orlando. The prisoners, by the 
aid and advice of Orlando who at last discloses himself, 
contrive their escape: 


“Said Count Orlando, ‘Now be silent all, 

And let not the vile Pagans overhear. 
Your ready armour hangs within a hall, 

Not to deceive you,t which this place is near. 
Then weighty Durlindanat he let fall 

Upon the gate, and striking, loud and clear, 
‘Pagans, (he cried.) know that Ferrau is dead!’ 
And from the chamber all the pris’ners led. 


Into the hall the Count Orlando broke, 
And found the armour of the barons there: 
Each one his own with speed and courage took; 
More swift than pards or lions they prepare. 
Then, as Orlando bade them, they forsook 
The palace high, and straight descended where 
The body of Ferrau, in rueful state, 
Was laid unheeded at the entrance gate.” 


While the peers are harnessing themselves, Orlando 
hastens to the loftiest tower; and there upon his lanee, 
to the army of Charlemaine, displays his emblazoned 
surcoat, thereby denoting that he, Astolfo, and the rest, 
are safe: 


“Upon the lofty tower he far could see 

The sprinkling tents of valiant Charlemaine: 
Orlando rais’d his pennon, waving free, 

That could be well beheld upon the plain. 

Long time upon the friendly host with glee 

His eyes were fix’d—he look’d and look’d again: 
At length he satisfied his greedy sight, 

And swift descended from the turret’s height.” 

The above is the last stanza but ‘one of a Canto 
which ends in the following strain of simplicity almost 
amounting to the ludicrous, but at the same time very 
characteristic of the time and author: 

“Here, gentle lordings, I this tale suspend: 

To drink and to refresh me I must close; 
And if you be too weary to attend, 

You may meanwhile, if so you please, repose. 

* Boiardo represents Ferrau as invulnerable, except 
ing in one part of his side. aud 

t “A non mentire.” Chaucer frequently says, I will 
not lie.” 

+ His sword, so named. 
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ereafter, at your leisure, I will end 
ans noble story of the Christian’s foes, 

dshew how Lazera by Charles was taken:— 
By Christ’s defence may we be ne’er forsaken.” 


The criginal of the four first lines is worth quoting: 


“gjgnori io vd finir questo cantare, 
E ire a bere, e rinfrescarmi alquanto: 
Ese voi stanchi fussi d’ascoltare, 
Si vi potrete riposar in tanto,” 


There is a great reality about this; and it is not im- 
possible that the poem was at first recited, or intended 
for recitation, in the same way as Chaucer’s “ T'rotlus 
ond Cresseide,”” and many other old productions of the 
sme class in our own language. We may observe 
here also, that a Canto is seidom terminated without 
some prayer or religious allusion. 

Lazera is taken by assault, Orlando and the Paladins 
leading their aid within the walls. After an unsuc- 
eessfal embassy from Marsilio, the Christians march 
aginst Pampeluna, defended by King Mazarigi and his 
son Isolieri. Charles remains seven years under its 
walls; and at length builds a wooden castle, or tower, 
orerlooking them, from which to assail the enemy: its 
efects are thus vigorously described: 


“Now from the tower the Christians ’gan to throw 

Spears, shafts, and arrows, dealing wounds and death 
Among the Pagans on the walls below; 

Crying, ‘Long live the holy Christian faith, 
And long live Charles, its foes to overthrow: 

Long live the Church!’ they cry, till out of breath: 
Perish Marsilio, and all those who set 
Their trust and strength in cursed Mahomet!’ 


Within, without, loud instruments resound, 
Serpents and clarions, barbarous harmony; 
The shouts of Christians by the Moors were drown’d: 
The trampling troops of rattling chivalry 
aa to sweep in silence o’er the ground 
id the din of arms confusedly: 
Darts, lances, stones, on every side assail; 
4nd fall as thick as storm of pelting hail. 


This tower is ultimately destroyed, with five hundred 
itights upon it. We now arrive at a very singular 
ui prominent event in the story. Orlando, without 
ite knowledge or consent of his uncle, orders an as- 
nult of Pampeluna, in which he fails, and in which 
Sanson of Picardy, a great favourite with Charles, and 
ire hundred more, are slain. The Emperor is highly 
tensed at this disaster; and when Orlando returns, 


‘sing all command of his temper, he strikes him on 
ihe faces 


“E tre gioccie* di sangue gli usci 
Di naso a Orlando.” 
This is unquestionably a most unheroic incident; 
aad it may seem strange, to those unacquainted with 


* Throughout, we have found some difficulties, in con- 
“quence of the numerous misprints occurring, and the 
mile and strangely spelt words employed. We have 

*dourselves of no other dictionary than that of John 
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the manners of the age when the poem was written, 
that even a blow should have heen inflicted, much less 
that the Emperor should give his nephew, literally, a 
bloody nose. The indignation of Orlando is thus 
related: 


“Orlando felt the blow, but not the pain; 

The pain was nothing: his resentful rage 
Against his monarch he could not restrain; 

And while he strove his sword to disengage, 
Sprang forward to the wrathful Charlemaine, 

To slay him there; but that old leader sage, 
Duke Namus, and the vigorous Danish lord, 
Grasp’d the wild arm that held the vengeful sword.” 


Orlando, like Achilles, withdraws in disgust to his 
tent, and afterwards from the camp. Under the name 
of Leonagio, he passes in disguise through the country 
of the Moors, and finally embarks for the East. After 
many difficulties, narrated in the most ur-iffected style, 
he obtains employment; and his first adventure is to 
overcome Amastante, and thus deliver a beautiful 
young damsel from a marriage with an old man. She 
presents the Paladin with a splendid suit of armour; 
and among it, 

“A glittering surcoat, skilfully ywrought 
With gold and precious stones, that daz’d the eyes: 


This with a face so beautiful she brought, 
Her look seem’d caught from early paradise.” 


The last line will remind the reader of, perhaps, the 
prettiest passage in the Jate tragedy of Mirandola. Or- 
lando, for his services, in time is appointed commander 
of all the armies of the Soldan of Lamecho, being con- 
sidered a Mahometan; and in the course of his wars, 
he lays siege to Jerusalem. At this period of the his- 
tory, we lean that Alda, the wife of Orlando, informed 
of his long absence from the camp of Charlemaine, 
and in terror for his safety, had despatched his cousin 
Hugo, (a boy, when the Spanish war was undertaken, ) 
with a large troop of followers, in search of him. 
They arrive at Jerusalem just before Orlando attacks 
it; and they agree to aid King Machidante in defence 
of the holy city. In a conflict under the walls, Or- 
lando and Hugo encounter: the former, seeing that he 
is a Christian, asks Hugo his name and parentage: 


“*T am, by blood, the cousin,’ he replied, 

Of Count Orlando, nephew to our King, 
Whom I have sought long time, both far and wide, 
Yet tidings of him met with none to bring.” 
Orlando fear’d this tale some fraud might hide, 
And answer’d thus to Hugo’s questioning: 
‘If what thou tell’st me now, indeed, be true, 
Thy search in vain thou further would’st pursue. 


‘Since I Orlando slew a year is past:— 

Behold the sword of that unhappy chief! 

If proof thou askest, here the proof thou hast, 
And wise it were to yield the truth belief.’ 
Brave Hugo knew the weapon, and full fast 
Spurr’d t'wards Orlando in despight and grief, 
With sword in hand, and cried in bitterest hate, 





wo, London, 161]. 


‘On thee will I revenge Orlando’s fate!? 
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For nought he stay’d, and on the helmet smote, 

But sever’d not the bright resisting steel. 
Orlando struck him on his mailed coat 

So gently, Hugo scarce the blow could feel; 
Then bending o’er his saddle bow to note 

His ireful mood, most playfully did deal 
With his dear foe, who in his stirrups rose, 
And on Orlando’s casque dealt vengeful blows. 


Still the firm helmet every stroke resisted, 
Without impression on the surface made: 
The Paladin return’d them as he listed, 
Of injuring his cousin most afraid; 
And oft amid the conflict he desisted, 
To think how welcome truth might be bewray’d 
To Hugo only, from the rest conceal’d. 
At last he feign’d to yield, and quit the field. 
“Swift at his heels the wrathful Hugo flies, 
To keep his vantage when his foe gave place: 
But when Orlando, not more bold than wise, 
Saw themselves only in an open space, 
As fresh as rose in May to Hugo’s eyes, 
He rais’d the vizor that conceal’d his face, 
And said ‘I ween, we long enough have fought, 
Behold Orlando, whom till now you sought!’ 


“So great was Hugo’s wonder and delight, 
In the clear truth he scarcely could believe: 
Raising his helm, a scrutinizing sight 
He bent on him who could so far deceive, 
Then in his arms he snatch’d the long-lost knight. 
Orlando cried, ‘the Pagans will perceive 
How near we stand—keep therefore more aloof, 
Or dearly we aby our friendship’s proof.’ ” 


This is a very pleasant incident, managed with in- 
genuity, and told with an agreeable mixture of pathos 
and playfulness. The result is, that the Soldan is 
victorious, and entering Jerusalem, makes rather a 
sudden determination to become a Christian: what is 
more surprising is, that his whole army follows his 
example, so that Orlando and Hugo, have a great deal 
to do in performing the ceremony of baptism; but they 
dismiss it in rather a wholesale way. By the persua- 
sion of Hugo, Orlando consents to return to his uncle 
Charlemaine, and they are accompanied by Sansonet 
(son of the Soldan, and afterwards a Paladin) and 
Pilagi, another converted Pagan. They are, however, 
soon nearly deprived of the latterin a singular manner; 
for, all four crossing a deep river on horseback, Pilagi 
being in some danger, thoughtlessly calls upon Ma- 
houn, or Mahomet for aid: the new proselyte is imme- 
diately plunged over head and ears: he is soon after- 
wards killed by a giant, whom he encounters. Orlando 
hears of the safety of Alda from a hermit, and magician, 
and finding that Charles in despondency is about to 
raise the siege of Pampeluna, he hastens thither. The 
emperor is informed of his approach, and rides out to 
meet him: Orlando, at sight of his uncle, leaped from 
his horse, and embraced his knees. 

“Then Charlemaine with fondest reverence, 

Stooping, Orlando’s open forehead kiss’d; 
The generons Count with love not less intense, 

His Uncle’s greeting strove not to resist. 


With joyful cheer then rode the peerage thence, 
To th’ emperor’s high pavilion, as they list, 
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And seated there, as they were wont of old, 





















































The Count the names of his companions told: = 
viz. of Sansonet and Hugo, to which he adds a pane. Before 
gyric on their valour and virtues. We now arrive ata I 
part of the Astoria bella, that on many accounts deserves ‘Not 
particular regard. ‘The Soldan of Lamecho, before jy + 
departed, gave Orlando a book of magical character, 
similar to that of Malagigi in Boiardo, and to that t- 
Atlante in Ariosto, sith 
— onde facea On p 
Nascer leggendo alta meravigtia. - 
By the assistance of this necromantic production, k sa in 
calls up ‘a thousand devils; the Corypheus of whon  42™ 
informs him of the treachery of Mackerio (nephewall He « 
‘Ganelon of Pontiers) in Paris, who having interceptel I gears 
the letters of Charlemaine to the Queen for some years, B sincal 
persuaded her that he was dead, and was abont y 
usurp his empire, and compel her to marry him, » : 
strengthen his pretensions to the throne. Orlandi gehold 
compels the fiends to manufacture for him on the inj Than 
stant a steed, something between the griffin-horse d = 
Ariosto, and *“*the wonderous horse of brass” of Chav Mf shew n 
cer; and after some debate, he places his uncle upm And I si 
it, and in the habit of a Pilgrim, of St. James of Com “Great 
postella, sends him off to Paris, through the air. The And' 
emperor arrives at his palace in a single night, but nt ——_ 
without being dismounted; for, when within a fer Theo m 
yards of the steps of his palace, returning thanks » Bie 
the Saviour for his safety, his demon-steed at once The Ch 
flings him from his back. This event, which, like hi 
some of those in Pulci, produces a very jocose impr tai 
sion on the modern reader, is not at all so intended by P 
the author, who relates the accident with very piow bode 
seriousness. And 
The first place to which Charlemaine goes in his Pi} Inthe 
grim’s weed, is the kitchen, for the night air had give = 
him a very keen appetite; but he is driven out by th And tot 
cooks, upon one of whom he inflicts a very sound bes Saying, 
ing. At length, a young man named Gione, one Ot Tbe 90 
the sons of Salomon King of Britain, hearing thatth i ‘This j 
Pilgrim brings news from Charlemaine and Pampeluw, 7 
introduces the disguised emperor into the apartment 04 G4 
his empress, or queen. = lif 
And ever 
“The queen a little favourite dog had kept Without 
For seventeen years, a fondling kind and tame;  . 
Into the chamber where of old they slept, This is 
Each morn and eve by habit long it came: plicity of 
From Charles alone would it caress accept, simplicit 
Or from his queen, and answer to its name. ) paeit) 
When now it saw the Pilgrim kneel _— ythe a 
It leap’d with joy and lick’d his rev’rend face. Charles I 
“From head to foot the animal would range, and aftery 
Fawning upon him with a fierce delight: 's warned 
The empress mark’d the dog’s demeanour strange rai, by ti 
And wonder’d at the new, unwonted sight, - 
And what had wrought within her dog such change. Where th 
It seem’d as if it knew the Pilgrim wight; Charles a 
Then said she, ‘Pilgrim, tell me now, I pray, The fall 








Why with such joy my dog with thee doth play? 
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«fast thou ere now within this palace been, 

And serv'd its long-lost lord as squire or page? 
gefore this day, Save Charles, was never seen 

One who its playful fondness could engage.’ 
then royal Charles made answer to his qneen: 

‘Nor squire nor varlet in my earlier age!—— 
(ap I be recogniz’d by this poor beast, 
jod thou, my wife, know thine own husband least? 


«Behold me, Charles, of royal Pepin son, 

The emperor of Rome and king of France; 
jd though thou now behold’st me here as one 

On pilgrimage, the victim of mischance, . 
stead of scarlet robes, in vesture dua 

To hide my person; at a single glance, 
jod in one instant, thou ought’st well to know me, 
joi not compel that I declare and show me!’ ” 


He clears the careful wrinkles from his brow, and 
gears on the cross of his sword how he had been 
sinculously borne through the air to Paris: 


“fs it be (she said) then shew the ring 
That I thee gave, the pledge of marriage band!’ 
@ehold it here, more bright (replied the king) 
Than on the day I took it from thy hand!’ 
Yedid not this complete conviction bring 
Tothe good queen, who did again demand; 
Shew me the cross on thy right arm with speed, 
And I shall know thee to be mine indeed!’ 


“Great Charles compell’d his coarse attire give place, 
And to the queen display’d his shoulder bare. 
She saw the well-known mark before her face, 
And kiss’d it joyfully to find it there. 
Then met they in an uncontroll’d embrace: 
She thank’d good heav’n that yet his life would spare; 
{fheav’n (she cried) had ta’en that life away, 
The Christian faith had lost its hope and stay.’ 
This uncontrollable rapture produces a very strange 
tect, indeed: 
“After their joy’s first transport and excess, 
They fell exhaust together on the floor, 
And thus they lay in utmost tenderness, 
Inthe queen’s chamber: through the crevic’d door, 
Gione saw them, but he could not guess 
The cause why strangely thus themselves they bore, 
And to the king sone sturdy blows he gave, 
Saying, ‘What do’st thou, base unmanner’d slave?’ 


‘The queen, ‘Hold! hold thy hand, Gione!’ cried, 

This is thy king and emperor, Charlemaine” 
The young Gione threw his staffaside, _ 

And in his arms the king did fondly strain: 

‘Oh God (he said) and virgin purified, 

The life and power of Charles for aye maintain, 
Andevery traitor to his rule and joy 
Without remorse incontinent destroy!’ 

This is another proof, not only of the extreme sim- 
jlicity of the author’s mind, but of the uncultivated 
Smplicity of those also to whom he addressed himself. 
By the aid of Gione and some old remaining friends, 
Charles puts an end to Machario and his conspiracy; 
aud afterwards hastens back to Pampeluna. Orlando 
Swarned, in a vision of the Virgin Mary, that Maza- 
"gl, by turning a river, is about to overflow the plain 
where the army of the Christians is encamped, and 
Charles accordingly removes the tents to higher ground. 
The fall of Pampeluna is ultimately occasioned by 
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the junction of King Desiderio, with thirty thousand 
Tuscans and Lombardians, a compliment paid by the 
author to his own countrymen. ‘The Christians enter 
the place pell-mell, and Mazarigi, unhorsed by Orlando, 
is required to renounce his heathenish faith. For so 
doing, he assigns the following very satisfactory and 
sufficient reason. 
“Son of Aglante, ’tis because I want 
My horse, thy strength and valour to defy, 
I now renounce Mahoun and Trivigant, 
And great Apollo for my god deny.” 

In the same way the conquered Isolieri tells San- 

sonet, 
non posso altro fare 
A'te mi rendo, e mi vo battezare. 

The death of the faithful Gione, who had rendered 
such important services to Charles in Paris, is the 
next event worthy of distinct notice, and the feelings 
of the reader are very powerfully excited in his behalf. 
He is sent on an embassy to Marsilio, at Saragossa, 
and on his return is beset by two hundred Moors; but, 
through the aid of the virgin, escapes dreadfully 
wounded. He falls lifeless from his horse, the instant 
he has delivered to the emperor the defiance Marsilio 
had sent back. King Salomon, his father, takes ample 
vengeance for the death of his son, and Orlando kills 
Serpentino, who trusted in vain to his enchanted ar- 
mour. 

We now arrive at the treachery of Ganelon of Pon- 
tiers, that famous piece of infamy, which led to the 
calamitous event, referred to by Dante, in the thirty- 
first Canto of his Inferno, in terms that seem dictated 
by an immediate contemplation of the bloody field, on 
which were strewed the bodies of the twelve Paladins, 
and the flower of France. His words are: 

Dopo la dolorosa rotta, quando 


Carlo magno perdé ta santa gesta, 
Non sono si terribilmente Orlando. 


We know that it was proverbial in England, in the 
days of Chaucer, who had himself travelled in France 
and Italy, and has translated much from Dante. He 
alludes to the treachery of Gan, (as he is often con- 
temptuously called,) in his Monk’s Tale. 

“Not Charles Oliver that toke aie hede 

Of troth and honour; but of Armorike, 
Genilon Oliver, corrupt for mede, 

Brought this worthy king to such a brike.” 

It is in this tale that Chaucer translates the story of 
Ugolino, under the title of *‘Hugeline of Pise.”” He 
mentions the punishment of Ganelon, in his Shipman’s 
Tale: 

“And but I doe, God take on me vengeaunce 
As foule as ever had Ganilion of Fraunce.” 


It is also noticed by him in his Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 
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and in the opening of his Prioress’s Tale. When 


Milton, in Paradise Lost, speaks of the time 


“When Charlemaine with all his peerage fell, 

By Fontaradia,” 
it is known that he did not follow the French, but the 
Spanish historians, who maintain that the battle took 
place in Biscay, gnd that Charlemaine was killed 
among his Paladins. The author ‘before us, Zinabi, 
adverts to the extreme notoriety of the guilt of Gane- 
lon, where he observes, 


“And hence that monstrous fatal treachery springs, 
With whose report the universe yet rings.” 


It is remarkable, that Pulci, in the opening of his 
“*Morgante,”” speaking of the dreadful overthrow of 
the Christians at Roncesvalles, uses precisely the 
words of Dante. 

Marsilio, alarmed by the successes of Charles, sends 
an offer to pay an immense tribute, and to receive 
baptism, with all his nobility, if the Christians will 
withdraw into France. The proposal is accepted, and 
Ganelon is sent to conclude all necessary arrangements. 
He is brought before Marsilio, who is disposed to treat 
him rather unceremoniously, until one of his peers, 
who had accompanied the traitor to Saragossa, informs 
him that Ganelon was not unwilling to deliver all the 
Paladins into the power of the Moors. Marsilio then 
seats Ganelon by his side, but the throne breaking 
down by a miracle, they retire into the garden of the 
palace, where the treachery is completed. Ganelon 
thus explains his project. 


“If over all the world you wish to reign, 

Thus must you do.—The promis’d tribute bring 
You have provided now for Charlemaine, 

And let me bear it to your foe the king, 
When he obtains it, he will not remain, 

But guit your realm, his army summoning: 
Thus all, except Orlando’s powers, will leave you, 
And he at Roncesvalles must receive you. 


“T will tell Charles that you to France will speed, 
To be baptiz’d on great St. Michael’s feast: 
Then he will leave Orlando with good heed, 
And twenty thousand followers at the least, 
To give you convoy through his realm at need. 
Then let your force to th’ utmost be increas’d; 
Into three armies be the whole disperst, 
With full one hundred thousand in the first. 


“The Christians must this hundred thousand kill, 
Against them then the second band address, 
Which at the last shall meet a fate as ill: 
Yet shall the Christians suffer great distress, 
For rivers of their blood your troops shall spill; 
And when they hope to rest their weariness, 
Must your third army from behind advance, 
And hunt the Christians down with sword and lance. 


“Them shall it find exhausted and forlorn, 
The chief part dead, and wounded all the rest; 

Their horses kill’d, their flanks by weapons torn, 
The living fain to fight on foot at best. 

Your barons will be strong and fresh as morn, 
And will accomplish well your high behest. 
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Of all your foes shall none survive that day, 


{ 
But great Orlando whom you cannot slay. - 
““O’er him no power can all your weapons have, 
Yet, witnessing the death of every friend, 
He alone left of all his comrades brave, Hi 
His life with grief shall miserably end. 
All comfort lost, Charles too shall fill the grave, th 
While you your rule o’er France and Spain extend. Or 
Under your sway each town and tower shall come, hee 
And you be lord of subject Christendom.” the 
At the disclosure of this horrible scheme, the waters tea 
of a fountain, near which it is concerted, turn to blood, fy 


We have detailed it with particularity, not merely J 
because it renders the sequel more intelligible; bu N 
4 














because, in our day, few are acquainted with the facts, I [di 
even by tradition, and Mr. Wharton’s “Roncesvalle,” | _B 
and Lucien Bonaparte’s “Charlemagne,” have not + 
circulated so widely, as to inform many reader, 
*. . ue 
Ganelon,* returning to Charles with a smooth tale of - 
the sincerity of the offer of Marsilio, the ernperor retires J My! 
with his forces to St. Jean pie de Porto, on the side of A. 
the Pyrennees, leaving Orlando, Oliver, and the rest 1 
of the Paladins, posted at Roncesvalles, with twenty shal 
thousand six hundred men, to escort Marsilio, wha We! 
he proceeds with his nobility to Paris to receive bap-§ Ne 
tism. Orlando and Oliver think it necessary to keep with 
watch, entertaining some distant suspicions, the firt i less « 
till midnight, and the last till morning. The firs f with 
view Oliver obtains of the approaching enemy, is thus § some 
related. Thisi 
, ; : and w 
“When o’er the brighten’d world the sun ’gan rise, bod 
Oliver cast an anxious look t’ward Spain, ay | 
As an old tailor at his needle pries: said, ( 
He saw a host come marching on amain, mire | 
But o’er one fourth he could not cast his eyes, - 
So num’rous were they upon hill and plain; — 
With banners white and red, blue, black, and green, distinc 
The cover’d ground on no side could be seen. the op 
P 
This stanza is remarkable, not only for the strikingly #4 th 
and picturesque manner in which the advance cjg ‘8 in 
‘“‘numbers numberless”’ is described, but for the intr peculia 
duction of a simile, in the line printed in italic, copied from a 
from Dante, (/nf. XV.) We reg 
The 
“Come ’l vecchio sartor far ne la cruna.” fal eo 
0 
The words of Zinabi are, tians in 
“St come la nell ago il vecchio sarto.t” “Since 
re , Todi 
Perhaps, after all, this might be a proverbial expres - 
sion, in the time of both the poets. Oliver hastens All the 
awaken his cousin Orlando, and to tell him of thed Baldwi 
ger; but the son of Aglante, vexed to be roused out guishes 
his sleep so early, replies somewhat angrily, and Wi of the 
Christi: 
* Pulci improves upon this romance, in one respe“l} The fig 
for he gives to Ganelon a strongiy operating motive | two hu 
procure the destruction of Orlando; viz. envy of his pow ’ 
over Charles. Zinabi represents him influenced of ain, y 
by the rich reward Marsilio promises. 7 dwelt u 
t It is printed Si come la nel lago, g-c.; but this iso, pecal 





an error of the press. 
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a degree of coarseness not well suited to our modern | mentions the success he had met with; when the Pa- 
ideas of refinement. ladin openly attributes it toan agreement made between 
Ganelon and the Pagans, that they should not assail 
his son’s person, whose armour and device he had 
made known to them. 


ve, “Tu puzzi da vino, e sei ancora imbriaco.” 


He is, nevertheless, soon convinced, by his own eyes, | 
that the terrible enemy is at hand. Oliver requires 


ve, . : “Baldwin reply’d, ‘My father’s treachery 
1 extend. Orlando to blow his powerful hora, that Charles might | If he be false, proves not his son so too,’ 


some, pear it at St. Jean pie de Porto, and come instantly to| | peer consented to such villainy 


their assistance; but Orlando entertains too much con-| _ As now is charg’d against my sire by you. 
But if this day we ’scape with victory, 


the waters tempt for the Pagans to comply: I swear, by our just God, if it be true, 

n to blood, # = “Why should [ sound it in such fearful haste? With my own hand a full revenge to take, 

ot merely Why should I throw on that my strength away? Ev’n upon him, for truth and honour’s sake!’ 
: The road that leads to Charles is quickly past; : : : } 

gible; bu Nor would I willingly that men should say, “Orlando answer’d, ‘If you wish to show 


That by your father we are not betray’d, 
Cast off that shield and crest the Pagans know, 
And let your harness all aside be laid:— 
Then to the field, and we shall see, I trow, 
y readers ’ It Gan have not this damned compact made.’ 
"8 “Lead on, brave cousin!’ Oliver replied, Baldwin his hauberk cast away, and there 
oth tale of ‘With Durlindana, thy good sword, in hand: Forsook his shield, and laid his temples bare. 
eror retires | My lance as deep in blood shall soon be dyed, a : ; é ‘ 
the side of Fearless as thou against that Pagan band. — . Now more than all his gen’rous valour shines: 
But death from us great Charles shall aye divide; For the hot fray the Paladin he left, 
1d the rest And Aldabella, with her accents bland, And rushing through the Pagan’s thickest lines, 
ith twenty Shall never greet thee more with love's delight: _Of life at once a Saracen him reft; _ 
Jie, wh We both must fall with pitiless despite!’ ” Nor paus’d the foe, nor at the blow repines. 
biLO, Waee Orlando saw young Baldwin’s forehead cleft, 


ceive bap- ff Nobody but Orlando would think of charging Oliver | Saw his fair limbs upon the earth display’d, 
ry to keep {J with cowardice; and throughout the poem the latter is | And now was certain Gan had all betray’d.” 
s, the first i less of the mere hero, and more of the human being,| This test was not only cruel, but most anfair; how- 
The fis ff with the feelings and pulses of humanity, than his| ever, Orlando makes amends by taking instant ven- 
ny, is thus somewhat boastful and perhaps fool-hardy cousin.| ceance on the enemy. Four of the Paladins are killed 
Thisis especially shewn in the two stanzas, last quoted; | by the army of Grandonio, and several others wounded; 
: and we may say of Orlando and Oliver, what every | and towards the evening, Balsinello, King of Barbary, 
. body feels, and therefore has been over and over again | takes his station on the field with one hundred thousand 
uid, of Achilles and Hector, that though we may ad-/ fresh troops. The Christians, weak, reduced, and dis- 
mire the first, we love the last: the one interests the | heartened, sti!l maintain their stand, and Orlando and 
: curiosity, the other the heart. While pointing out this | Oliver, embracing, agree to die straggling to the last 


a the facts, f [did not struggle bravely to the last, 

acesvalles,” But sounded frighten’d by such poor array. 
Ifthou bast fear, and tremble to advance, 

have not Away, and take the speediest road to France.’ 














i green, distinction between Orlando and Oliver, we may take! extremity. We now approach the catastrophe, the 
the opportunity of praising the general individuality, | interest of which is worked up with considerable force 
he striking ad the absence of mere abstraction, in all the charac-| and ingenuity. 
dvance of 18 in this poem. There is always some point, some} ..4), ev'ry side was great Orlando found, 
the intro peculiarity, that differs one Paladin, or one personage,| Giving and taking most despiteful blows, 
+. coniedf ftom another. Upon the illustration of this position, | Strewing the Pagans on the loaded ground, 
lic, copied . P *| While from their wounds in tides the black blood flows. 


} . wal ' s < 2 . . . 
We regret that we have not more space to dwell Nor Oliver, I ween, did less astound 
The Christians prepare on the instant, and the dread-| And spread destruction ’mid his coward foes; 


fal conflict begins; Turpin having addressed the Chris-| While bold Angolier equal glory wins 
ety pp amebine 8 That fatal day among the Paladins. 
tans in a vigorous speech, ending, : 


“Walter Montlion, although wounded sore 


Mr fo the rood on er a died, As he fought reckless in his fierce despite, 
ial expres ome fur him be it this Cay our price! Still drove the enemy dismay’d before, 
hastens All the peers perform wonders; and among them,| _ Who fled whene’er he desp’rate came in sight; 

Baldwi he teste, | At length exhausted he could slay no more. 
of thed wewin, the young son of Ganelon, greatly distin-| ~ Pyne but six Paladins were let to fight, 
ysed outo™ Sishes himself. By noon, the first hundred thousand | And King Corbaces with eight thousand men 

. nau  £ ark @ am 90 
, and Wi of the Pagans are disposed of; but nine thousand Renew’d the strife for the dark Sarasen. 

Christians are killed, and two thousand more wounded.| Marsilio now enters the field with a large reserve, 
ne _ The fight is then renewed under Grandonio, who leads| but Orlando hunts him over the plain until he takes 
his wey ‘0 hundred thousand Pagans to the field. Here,| shelter in acavern. At this period, Orlando, Oliver, 
enced oil gain, we find the peculiar bravery of young Baldwin| and Turpin, are the only Paladins left alive, the rest 


dwelt upon, for the sake of introducing an incident of| being overwhelmed by a torrent of enemies, yet dying 
* peculiar kind. Baldwin, in presence of Orlando,| upon heaps of Pagans that had fallen by their hands. 
VOL. XXXVI.—JUNE, 1839. ; 27 
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We know nothing finer or more impressive of its kind | Thinking to shatter thus his well-prov’d brand, 
than the death of the hardy generous Oliver, whom the | But the bard rock could not its edge withstand. 
reader follows over the bloody field with most earnest | Full oftentimes again he struek his sword 
anxiety. In almost his last moments it will be seen | Ba etd mele tern: caheelngiern , 
that he affords another instance of the prevalence of} But vainly struck, the rock was all too weak.’ 
those affections that distinguish him so importantly | Ceasing his fruitless efforts, he ador'd 

from Orlando. We should mention that, independently Th’ unequall'd God, and of his sword ’gan speak: 
of many mortal hurts before inflicted, he has just re- 


‘Oh noble steel, so strong the rocks to hew, 
ei fatal w > gigantic Caliph of Bal- , , : 
ceived a fatal wound from the gigan oie ‘Had I but known thy virtue from the first 


Until this hour thy worth I never knew. 
dracha. Nevertheless, 


“He scour’d that memorable field amain 
Till now all sight and consciousness he lost, 
And in the madness of his rage and pain 
Orlando, that great Paladin, he crost, 
Bowing ’ev’n him upon the splashy plain 
By one dread blow upon his helm embost: 
Orlando, at the stroke, in daz’d surprise 
To Oliver uprais’d his doubting eyes. 


‘My dear and noble cousin (then he said) 

Why against me is thus thy rage directed? 
Art thou on sudden turn’d a renegade, 

Hast thou our faith, our God, and Christ, rejected?’ 
‘Pardon!’ (ery’d Oliver) ‘nor me upbraid; 

I knew you not, nor here to meet expected: 
Wounded to death, | cannot see the day: 
But brother,* if thou haply ’seape, I pray, 


‘That to my sister, whom so dear you prize, 
You will commend me ever lovingly; 
And as in death these Pagans I| despise, 
Amidst the hottest batiie let me die!’ 
Orlando’s grief all utterance denies, 
He scarce had strength remaining to comply, 
While taking by the rein his cousin’s horse 
Into the thickest fight he turn’d his course. 


‘Now strongly strike, my valiant coz! (he cried) 
Thy death but proves thy noble prowess more!’ 
Oliver spurr’d his starting charger’s side, 
And woe to him his way that came before. 
Full thirty Pagans by his weapon died 
Weak as he was, with ev’ry sense forlore: 
Him and his steed could no obstruction stay 
*Till he cut through the scatter’d fves’ array.” 


His horse carries him to the tent, and, alighting, 
Oliver dies upon his knees in the act of prayer. This | 
is a noble incident, and worthily related by the author. 
The death of Turpin is not so striking: he and Orlando | 
retire from the field for a few moments, when the bold 
archbishop dies of fatigue and loss of blood; and the 


angels, 
“Amid sweet songs and hymns of joy and grace, 
Bore Turpin’s soul to Heaven's holy place.” 


Orlando is then only left by all his great companions, 


| with greater speed. 
| ‘Terigi; and, to shew how well little circumstances are 
| introduced to add to the general effect, we may mer 
| tion that the squire, in the stupefaction of his suffer 


| . . . . 
| ing, and in the anxiety to make its cause known, for 


I ne’er had doubted, temper’d as thou art, 
Prov’d in this latest trial, hardest, worst.’ 

Then putting horn to mouth, his mighty heart, 
Ev'n with the force of his own blowing, burst, 

And from his visage made the red bload start. 

The Sarasens, who on the field had stay’d, 
Filed in confusion by the blast dismay’d.” 

Charlemaine, at St. Jean pie de Port, heard it, and 
said to his barons,— 

‘What means that sound of my bold nephew’s horn? 

Marsiliv has deceiv’d me much, | dread, 

By Moorish fraud!'—Then Gan, as if in scorn, 

Smiling, ‘Oh sacred Emperor Charles, (he said) 
Although grey hairs thy temples may adorn, 

Thy thoughts [ ween befit a younker’s head? 

To quite this jeer no words the monarch spoke: 
Again Orlando’s horn the silence broke.” 

The traitor next tells Charles that Orlando is only 
hunting on the plain; and, in the mean time, Orlando 
orders Terigi to speed to Charlemaine with the news 
of the disastrous fight of Roncesvalles. It does not 
seem that the bursting of his heart occasioned instant 
death, since he blows a third time with all his remai- 
ing strength;— 

4 — then beside his page 

He fell upon his knees, spent, broken-hearted, 

And praising God, his lordly soul departed.” 

At the third blast, all is confusion at St. Jean. Gan 
is accused of treachery, is struck by Ogier, Gerard, 
Namus, and others, and castinto a dungeon; while the 
| emperor makes instant preparations to cross the Pyrer- 
' . . 
nees, and, by a miracle, the mountains are removed 
jand the rough places made plain that he may arrive 
On the road, Charles meets 





M | got to kneel to the emperor. We can only give one 

and he fervently prays to be allowed to die upon the | 8 Chis affecti I lati f oy e 8 
"igs : | stanza of his affecting relat isaster. 

spot. A voice from Heaven promises that he shall |" " ~ a ee ae ee 


soon rejoin the Paladins, and just afterwards his young 
squire, Terigi, arrives. 


“Dead is Orlando, flower of chivalry; 

Dead is Astolfo, his brave cousin dear; 
With Oliver and Sansonet they lie: 

Turpin is dead, who never yet knew fear; 
Dead are Avino, Otto, Berlinghri, 

And Angiolino, strong of arm whilere: 
Angolier of Bayonne and Hugo Count, 
With noble Walter of the Lion-Mount.” 


“The count receiv’d him with a kindly gladness, 
And said, ‘To yonder mountain let us go.’ 
Orlando and his squire both mov’d in sadness, 
On foot towards the hill with progress slow: 
Then on a rock Orlando, as in madness, 
With Durliodana struck a furious blow, 


Charlemaine thus imprecates the most dreadfil 
curses upon Ganelon. 


* They were brothers, by marriage, as well as cousins. 
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“Curst be the father in his lonely tomb 
That thee begot in matrimonial rite; 
And curst no less the wretched mother’s womb 
That brought thee, worst of devils, forth to light. 
Thy monstrous treachery tg me and Rome, 
Thy league detested with the Pagan might, 

Have slain my hope, all Christendom’s sweet tlow’r, 

And seed of heroes, in one damned hour!” 

Terigi leads him to the body of Orlando, over which | 
theemperor weeps bitterly; and, striking his breast 
and face, exclaims, addressing the corse; 

“fs this the promise that you made to me 

When in the land of Aspramont we fought: 

When I first gave you knighthood with my blade, 

Afier huge Almont to the earth you brought? 

As Durlindana on your thigh I laid, 

You promis’d with a look that spoke your thought, 
That When your task was ended with that sword, 
Into my hand it should be then restor’d.” 

Here a new wonder is shewn; for the dead body of 
Orlando, being filled by the Santo Npirito, rises from 
the earth. 

“To Charles, Orlando with his sword in hand 

Turn’d, while a smile his deathly visage wore, 

And murmuring said, ‘Great Charles, as you command, 

The noble sword you gave me [I restore!’ 

Charles took it wond’ring, and upon the land 
The life-cieserted body feil once more: 
The holy spirit that had fill’d it fled, 
And down it dropp’d a shapeless heap, and dead.” 


This part of the story, we apprehend, differs from 
nost of the other romances, some stating that Grlando 
hiliag to break his sword flung it into a river, while 
hers relate that he succeeded in destroying it, not 
bystriking it upon the rock, but by inserting it in a 
eevice and then dragging it transversely.—We like 
teinvention of Zinabi much better, nor was it incon- 
sstent with the superstition of his time. Charles 
tikes ample vengeance on the Moors, compelling Mar- 
tlio to throw himself from a lofty tower, and returns 
Paris with the dead bodies of the Paladins, which are | 
hidin the church of Nostra Donna di Parigi. We 
wed not dwell upon the exemplary punishment of | 
Ganelon, who is torn to pieces by four wild horses, 
ier his wife has in vain interceded, and his nephew 
fnght for him. Alda not being in Paris the emperor 
wads for her, and, when informed of the fate of her 
husband and her brother, she hastens in an agony of 
fief to Notre Dame, where, as we have said, their 
tres are deposited. 





‘She groan’d, and tears ran down her pallid cheek 
While she besought th’ eternal Majesty, 

That she might hear once more Orlando speak, 
Her lord without a peer in chivalry: 

Then to console the kneeling lady meek, 
This miracle God wrought most wond’rously, 

That Oliver, who lay her busband near, 

Should comfort her, and she his voice should hear. 


Sweet sister! (said he) we are now at rest 
Amid the glory of our Saviour dear.’ 
hen his pale lips this sentence had exprest, 
He sank again upon his mournful bier, 








Mair Alda heard it:—with grief-stricken breast 
She felt her own glad end approaching near, 
And at her husband’s and her brother’s side 
The fairest Alda laid her down and died.” 
After thanks to his auditors, the poem concludes 
with the following stanza:— 
“Lordings, for you this rhiming tale is told: 
Sostegno di Zinabi, Florentine, 


| Entreats high God him in his eare to hold, 


And aye preserve him from his wrath divine; 
And that to you he clearly would unfold 
Whatever may from virtue’s path incline, 
Which leads to Paradise and heav’nly glory.— 
Now to your honour here I end my story.” 
If we had space, we should, probably, think it need- 
less to add any thing to the running criticism with 


which we have accompanied our quotations. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE HEROINES OF BURNS. 


It is generally known that the fine impassioned 
songs of Burns were mostly written with regard to 
real women—in some instances, of no great beauty in 
the world’s estimation, and in most of very humble 
rank, but almost always genuine flesh-and-blood wo- 
men of this world, whom the poet was pleased to 
admire for the time being. In this respect he was 
very different from the poets of a former age, with their 
suppesititious Daphnes and Phillises—with Burns, to 
quote a line of old Maclaurin, Lord Dreghorn, 

“___Nelly, not Nezwra, was her name.” 

Plain, downright Annies and Nannies, and Tibbies 
and Jeanies, they were every one of them. He wasa 
great poet—more particularly a great lyrical poet— 
perhaps we may say the very greatest that has ever 
lived; and wherever he had been born, there was it 
certain that the women, whether in silk or drugget, 
must have been made immortal. He rose in Kyle, 
amongst a simple peasantry, the female part of which 
wore short gowns and sometimes no stockings, and 
were accustomed to wield the muck-fork and the sickle, 
like the men themselves. But then it was Burns who 
had alighted amongst them, and the haberdashery of 
the imagination was ready to deck every one of them 
as finely as if they had been Sacharissas or Vanessas. 
It may afford some amusement to the reader to be in- 
troduced to such particulars of these persons as have 
been handed down to us. 

We have the poet’s own authority, that the first 
flame in his bosom was kindled in his fifteenth autuma 
by “a bonnie sweet sonsie lass,” who was assigned 
to him as his partner on the harvest-field. She was 
unwitting at first of the power she had acquired over 
him, and he himself did not know, as he tells us, 
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‘twhy he liked so much to loiter behind with her, 
when returning in the evening from their labours; why 
the tones of her voice make his heart-strings thrill like 
an olian harp; and particularly why his pulse beat 
such a furious rattan when he looked and fingered over 
her little hand, to pick out the cruel nettle-stings and 
thistles.”” Love brought poetry to its aid, and he now 
composed his first verses, beginning “Once I loved a 
bonnie lass, and aye I love her still”—a very poor set 
of rhymes truly, but curious as the first turnings of 
so sweet an instrament. Her name appears to have 
been Nelly Blair, and, like many of his subsequent 
flames, she was a house-servant. The daughter of an 
individual in whose house she at one time served, 
communicated, through a newspaper, a few years ago, 
her recollections of Burns’s visits on the occasions 
when “rockings” were held in the house. These 
were meetings of the rustic youth of both sexes, at 
which the lasses plied their spinning-wheels (formerly 
their rocks—hence the name) and the lads knitted 
stockings, the entertainment consisting of songs, and 
a light supper of country fare. Often did this lady 
meet Burns at the head of a little troop, coming from 
a distance of three or four miles, to attend these meet- 
ings, with the spinning-wheel of some lass over his 
shoulder, and a hundred jokes in his mouth to keep 
the party in merriment. Often had the lady of the 
house to find fault with her damsels next day, for their 
lack of alacrity, the result of Burns’s too late sitting 
at his courtship with Nelly Blair. 

Another of his very Dulcineas was a certain Isabella 
Steven or Stein, who lived near his father’s farm of 
Lochlee. He was then about seventeen. But, alas, 
she was an heiress—her father a laird; that is to say, 
the proprietor of probably twenty acres of moorland, 
with a cot-house and garden. She therefore looked 
high, and the consequence was that the poet had oc- 
casion to write his song— 

“Oh, Tibbie, I hae seen the day, 
Ye wadna been sae shy; 
For lack o’ gear ye lightly me, 
But troth I carena by. 
Yestreen I met you on the muir, 
Ye spakna, but gaed by like stoure; 
Ye geck at me because I’m poor, 
But fient a hair care I,” &e. 
Thus we find that in the humblest spheres of life, 
there are nice distinctions of grade; altogether uncog- 
nisable, possibly, to one observing at a little distance, 
like that between stars of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
magnitudes, yet with immense gulfs between, for all 
that. ‘Tibbie, by virtue of her father’s two or three 
fields, passed like stour the tenant’s son whose name 
was ultimately to be great in both hemispheres. 

His next serious fit of passion took its rise while he 

was studying mensuration at Kirkoswald. The fair 


maid’s name was Peggy Thomson, and he celebrates 
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her in his song ‘Now westlin win’s and slaughtering 
guns:”’ she became the wife of a person named Neil. 
son, and long lived in Ayr. 

About the time when he was two or three and twenty, 
his attachments came in such thick and rapid succes. 
sion, that there is no individualising them. Scarce 
lass existed in the happy parish of ‘Tarbolton who had 
not been a transient object of worship to Robert Burns, 
There was one whom he celebrates under the name 
of Montgomery’s Peggy. To this girl, who had been 
reared in rather an elegant way, he made love, merely 
to show his parts in courtship; he got really in 
love, and was then refused. “It cost me several 
heartaches,” he says, ‘*to get rid of the affair.” Ap. 
other, named Anne Ronald, the daughter of a farmer, 
is said to have been the **Annie”’ of his lively song of 
“the Rigs o’ Barley:’’ The heroine of “My Nannie 
O,” that most exquisite of songs, was Agnes Fleming, 
the daughter of a farmer at Caldcothill, near Lochlee, 
| and at one time a servant. 





‘Her face is fair, her heart is true, 
As spotless as she’s bonnie, O; 
The opening gowan, wat wi’ dew, 
Nae purer is than Nannie, 0.” 

| Was ever rural maid so canonised? He was not only 
;a lover himself, but an abettor of the loves of others, 
'A country lad,” he says, “seldom carries on a love 
adventure without an assisting confidant. I possessed 
a curiosity, zeal, and intrepid dexterity, that recom- 
mended me as a proper second on these occasions; and 
I dare say I felt as much pleasure in being in the 
secret of half the loves of Tarbolton parish, as ever 
did statesman in knowing the intrigues of half the 
courts of Europe.” We once conversed with an aged 
man in Tarbolton, who had served Burns partly inthe 
same capacity; they would go together at night t 
houses in which lived girls admired by the poet; and 
these girls it was the duty of John Lees to ask out 
for his friend, who meanwhile waited near the door. 
When he had succeeded in bringing out any favourite 
lass of the poet, he became of course Monsieur de Trop, 
and Barns would then say to him, “Now, Jock, you 
may gang hame.” ‘The old man seemed greatly 
relish his recollections of these adventures. 

At about four-and-twenty, while still assistiog his 
father in the small poor farm of Lochlee, he became 
acquainted with the young woman whom he addresses 
in several of his published letters as “My dear E—.” 
From these letters he appears to have at first made 
sure of obtaining the young woman’s hand, but 
have been finally rejected. It is probable that this 
person was the heroine of his song, ‘From thee, Eliza, 
I must go,” which seems to have been written whet 
he contemplated leaving her for a distant clime. The 
letters are in surprisingly pure English, and of a more 
moderate and rational complexion than the most d 
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his compositions of that class, while the song ranks 
vith his best. 


“Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear, 
The maid that I adore; 
A boding voice is in my ear, 
We part to meet no more. 
The latest throb that leaves my heart, 
While death stands victor by, 
That throb, Eliza, is thy part, 
And thine that latest sigh.” 
Flisa long survived the poet, and, if we may judge 
fom the following obituary notice of her, she must 
jare been a person somewhat above the common 
sandard. ‘“*At Alva, on the 28th ult.,* in the 74th 
yarof her age, Mrs. Elizabeth Black, relict of the 
ine Mr. James Stewart, vintner there. Though called 
upon to discharge the uncongenial duties connected 


with a humble public-house, and early deprived of her 


putner, Mrs. Stewart, in her guarded walk and con- | 


vesation, during the many years she spent in Alva, 
threw such a moral halo around her character as secured 
forher the unceasing esteem and good wishes of her 
dlow-villagers. * * She was Burns’s Exiza. She 
was born and brought upin Ayrshire, and in the bloom 
ofyouth was possessed of no ordinary share of personal 
charms. * * She early became acquainted with 
Bums, and made no small impression on his heart. 
* * She possessed several love-epistles he had ad- 
dressed to her. It was when Scotia’s bard intended 
emigrating from his own to a foreign shore that he 
wrote the stanzas beginning, ‘From thee, Eliza, I 
mast go’—the subject being of course Elizabeth 
Black.” 

This brings us to Highland Mary, the most interest- 
ing of all Burn’s heroines. He was now the joint 
tenant with his brother of the little farm of Mossgiel, 
inthe parish of Mauchline. Mary Campbell, for such 
was her name, was as lowly a lass as any whom he 
ever admired, being the dairy-woman at Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s house of Coilsfield. ‘There is a thorn near 
the house, beneath whose boughs the poet lover often 
net his simple mistress. 
aod the happiness he enjoyed from these stolen inter- 
Views, in the song of “the Highland Lassie.” 

“Nae gentle dames, though e’er so fair, 

Shall ever be my muse’s care. 

Their titles a’ are empty show, 

Gie me my Highland lassie, O. 

Oh, were yon hills and vallies mine, 

Yon palace and yon gardens fine, 

The world then the love should know, 

Ibear my Highland lassie, O.” 
The design of going in search of fortune to the West 
Indies was still upon him, and he is found asking this 
mistress if she will accompany him:— 

* The year is recent, but unknown, in consequence of 


the notice having been cut carelessly from a newspaper. 
It was probably about 1827. 


He celebrates her charms, | 


“Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

And leave auld Scotia’s shore, 
Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, 

Across the Atlantic’s roar?” 

At length he resolved to marry her, and endeavour to 
remain contented at home; and they met on the banks 
of the Ayr, “‘to live one day of parting love,” previous 
| to a visit which she was to pay, in anticipation of her 
| marriage, to her relations in Argyleshire. In the song 
of “Highland Mary,” the history of this precious day 
is written in immortal light. Mary, as is well known, 
sickened and died at her father’s house in Greenock, 
leaving to the poet an image which never forsook him 
in all his after days, whether of joy or sorrow. Six 
or seven years afterwards, when a married man at 
Ellisland, he observed the anniversary of her death in 
a way which Showed the depth of his feelings respect- 
ing her. In the evening, he retired to his stack-yard, 
in a state of great apparent dejection, and threw him- 
self on a mass of straw, with his face upturned to the 
sky. There he lay for hours, notwithstanding the 
kind remonstrances of his wife. When he came into 
the house, he wrote down, with the facility of one 
copying from memory, the grandly melancholy hymn 
beginning, 
“Thou lingering star, with lessening ray.” 

We have treated Highland Mary shortly, for her 
story has been often told. We shall afford more space 
to the lady who next presided over the imagination of 
the bard—the celebrated Jean Armour. ‘The father of 
this young woman was a master mason or builder, of 
some substance, in the village of Mauchline. She 
was rather above the middle stature, of dark com- 
| plexion, and irregular features, but of a fine figure, and 
great gentleness of nature, and a very agreeable singer 
and dancer. According to her own story, she and 
Burns first saw each other as she was one day spread- 
ing out clothes on the green to be bleached. As he 
passed by, his dog ran over some of the clothes; she 
called to the animal in no gracious terms, and request- 
ed his master to take him off. The poet made a 
sportive allusion to the old saying of “Love me, love 
my dog,’ and some badinage was interchanged. Pro- 
bably neither knew on this occasion who the other 
was; but their acquaintance was not to stop short here. 
We are enabled to continue its history by John Blane, 
a decent old man now residing in Kilmarnock, who 
was at this time Burns’s plough-boy and bed-fellow. 
There was a singing-school at Mauchline, which 
Blane attended. Jean Armour was also a pupil, and 
he soon became aware of her superior natural gifts as 
a vocalist. One night there was a “rocking” at 
Mossgiel, where a lad named Ralph Sillar sang a 
number of songs in what was considered rather good 
style. When Burns and Blane had retired to their 
sleeping-place in the stable-loft, the former asked the 
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latter what he thought of Sillat’s singing, to which 


Blane answered that the Jad thought so much of it 


himself, and had so many airs about it, that there was 
no occasion for others expressing a favourable opinion 
—yet, he added, “I would not give Jean Armour for 
a score of him.” ‘You are always talking of this 
Jean Armour,” said Burns; “I wish you could con- 
trive to bring me to see her.’’? Blane readily consent- 
ed to do so; and next evening, after the plotgh was 
loosed, the two proceeded to Mauchline for that pur- 
pose. Burns went into a public-house, and Blane 
went into the singing-school, which chanced to be 
kept in the floor above. When the school was dis- 
missing, Blane asked Jean Armour if she would come 
to see Robert Burns, who was below, and anxious to 
speak toher. Having heard of his poetical talents, 
she said she would like much to see him, but was 
afraid to go without a female companion. This diffi- 
culty being overcome by the frankness of a Miss Mor- 
ton—the Miss Morton of the Six Meuchline Belles— 
Jean went down to the room where Burns was sitting, 
and from that time her fate was fixed. 

The subsequent history of this pair is well known. 
Jean ultimately became the poet’s wife, and the part- 
ner of all of weal or woe which befell him during the 
Ellisland and Dumfries periods of his life. It is rather 
remarkable that, excepting two or three passing allu- 
sions, Jean was not the subject of any poetry by 
Burns during the earlier period of their acquaintance, 
nor till they were seriously and steadfastly married. 
He then, however, made up for his former silence. 
It was during the honeymoon, as he himself tells us, 


and probably while preparing a home for her on the | 
banks of the Nith, that he composed his charming | 


song in her praise— 


“Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lassie I loe best; 
Though wild woods grow, and rivers row, 
Wi’ mony a hill between, 
Yet day and night my fancy’s flight 
Is ever wi’ my Jean. 


I see her in the dewy flowers, 
Sae lovely, fresh, and fair, 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds 
Wi? music charm the air; 
There’s no a bonnie flower that springs, 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 
Nor yet a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o’ my Jean.” 


Not long afterwards, he infused his love for her into 
the still more passionate verses beginning, ‘Oh, were 
I on Parnassus Hill!’ of which one half stanza con- 
veys a description certainly not surpassed, and we are 
inclined to think not even approached, in the whole 
cirele of British poetry—the vividness and passion 
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reaches a perfect transport, in which the poet involygs 
the reader as well as himself. 

“T see thee dancing o’er the green, 

Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean,* 

Thy tempting lips and roguish een— 

By heaven and earth, I love thee!” 

Mrs. Burns is likewise celebrated in the song, “This 
is no my ain lassie,’’ in which the poet describes him. 
self as meeting a face of the fairest kind, probably 
that of some of the elegant ladies whom he metiy 
genteel society, but yet declaring that it wants “the 
witching grace” and ‘kind love’? which he found ig 
his “own lassie:” a very delightful song, for it takes 
a fine moral feeling along with it. Of “Their Groves 
o’ Sweet Myrtles”’ we are not so sure that Mrs. Bums 
was the heroine, though, if the wives of poetical hu» 
bands always had their due, she ought to have been 
so. Jean survived in decent widowhood for as long 
a time as that which formed the whole life of the poet, 
dying so lately as March 1834. She was a modest 
and respectable woman, and to the last a good singer, 
and, if we are not greatly mistaken, also a tolerable 
dancer. She had been indulgent to her gifted though 
frail partner in his life, and she cherished his memory 
when he was no more. 

It has been said that the visit of Burns to Edinburgh 
in the winter of 1787-8, opened up a new world t 
him. One peculiar novelty to which it introduced him 
was the society of elegant and accomplished women 
Such a phenomenon had not previously crossed his 
path, and it was one calculated to make a deep impree 








rising in union from line to line, until at the last it 


sion on him. He regarded them with as much adm 
ration as he had previously bestowed on the homely 
maidens of Kyle, but it was an admiration in which 
reverence was mingled. His address to them was e 
tremely deferential—so we are informed by Sir Walter 
Scott—and “always with a turn to the pathetic or he 
morous which engaged their attention particularly.” 
Another witness, herself a lady moving in the highest 
walk of life—the late Duchess of Gordon—described 
the power of his conversation with persons of her 
stamp by the Scottish phrase, that “nothing ever had 
carried her so completely off her feet.”” Amongst the 
first gentlewomen with whom he formed any friendship, 
were Miss Margaret Chalmers and Miss Catherine 
Hamilton, the latter being sister to his friend My 
Gavin Hamilton of Mauchline. A relationship betweea 
the two ladies had ripened into a warm attachment, 
and Burns seems to have always regarded them as @ 
binity of female loveliness and worth, rather than 2s 
two persons. An elder sister of Miss Chalmers, by 
name Lady Mackenzie, added an equally agreeable 
third to the group. We get an affecting insight inte 


* This phrase is apt to displease an English ear: but 
the displeasure vanishes when its Scotch meaning is Wi 
derstood—namely, the reverse of clumsy. 
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the pleasure which their society conferred on him, from 
a passage in a letter written by him to Miss Chalmers, 
sfier he had retired to the country, to resume his life 
of obscure toil—‘*When I think of you—hearts the 
best, minds the noblest of human kind—unfortunate 
even in the shades of life, when I think I have met 
with you, and have lived more of real life with you in 
eight days than I can do with almost any body I meet 
with in eight years—when I think on the improbability 
of meeting you in this world again—lI could sit down 
and ery like a child!” He never did see any of them 
in. 

Daring the autumn of 1787, being engaged in writ- 
ing songs for Johnson’s Scottish Musical Museum,* 
he resolved to canonise Miss Hamilton and Miss Chal- 
mers. Upon the former—whom he has in prose de- 
stibed as ‘not only beautiful, but lovely,” of “an 
degant form,” features not regular, but invested with 
“the smile of sweetness and the settled complacency 
of good nature,” and ‘a complexion equal to Miss 
Burnett’s’’—-upon her he wrote his song “How plea- 
sant the banks of the clear winding Devon,” in which 
weurs the following exquisite stanza:— 








“Mild be the sun on this sweet blushing flower, 
In the gay rosy morn, as it bathes in the dew! 

And gentle the fa)! of the soft vernal shower, 
That steals on the evening each leaf to renew.” 


Miss Chalmers, on the other hand, was the Peggy of 
bis song beginning “Where braving winter’s angry 
storms,” and of another beginning “My Peggy’s form, 
ny Peggy’s face,” in which last he chiefly insists on 
the mental beauties of the heroine— 


“The lily’s hue, the rose’s dye, 
The kindling lustre of an eye; 
Who but owns their magic sway! 
Who but knows they all decay! 


The tender thrill, the pitving tear, 
The generous gt sage nobly dear, 
The gentle look, that rage disarms— 
These are all immortal charms.” 


Miss Chalmers was married in the ensuing year toa 
gentleman named Hay, and we are given to understand 
that she still lives, at Pau, in the Pyrenean district of 
Berne. Miss Hamilton, two or three years later, be- 
came the wife of Dr. Adair, of Harrowgate, a gentle- 
man whom Burns had been the means of introducing 


* We are glad to Jearn that this valuable —— of 
Scottish music and song is about to be republished by 
Messrs. Black wood, with a volume of extremely interest- 
ing notes by the late Mr. W. Stenhouse, and some addi- 
tions to these by Mr. David Laing. 

} Eliza Barnett, youngest daughter of the learned 
and eccentric Lord Monboddo, was celebrated by Burns 
it his “Address to Edinburgh,” but she sbatesty ranks 
ssone of his heroines, not being the subject of any dis- 
linet song from his pen. Of her exquisite beauty a faith- 
ful and very pleasing representation is given in a work 
tow in course of publication, entitled “The Land of 

” She died of consumption in Jane 1790. 
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to her; she has long been gone to the land of the gene- 
rous and faithful. 

The year 1787 was drawing to a close, and Burns 
was contemplating an immediate departure from Edin- 
burgh, when, drinking tea one evening at the house of 
a Miss Nimmo, in Alison Square, he met a young 
married lady, named Mrs. Agnes Craig of M*Lehose, 
who was destined to be one of the most distinguished 
of all his many heroines. This lady was, by birth, 
connected with some of the most eminent literary and 
philosophical persons who flourished in Scotland dur- 
ing the last century. Her paternal grandfather was 
the Rev. John MacLaurin, one of the ministers of 
Glasgow, and author of a volume of sermons, one of 
which, io particular, has been in high repute for acen- 
tury, as a model of evangelical piety and pulpit elo- 
quence. Colin MacLaurin, the eminent mathemati- 
cian, and friend of Newton, was brother to this gentle- 
man, and consequently granduncle to our heroine. 
Mrs. M‘Lehose was also cousin to the Hon. William 
Craig, a jadge of the supreme civil and criminal 
courts in Scotland, and further distinguished as one of 
the principal writers in the Mirror and Lounger, the 
last of the brilliant line of the British Essayists.. The 
lady was beautiful, possessing in particular very fine 
dark eyes, and her conversation was remarkable for 
an intelligent sprightliness and naiveté, though ex- 
pressed in the phraseology and accent of her native 
country. Her matrimonial connection had proved, 
from no fault on her part, unhappy, and she now re- 
sided in Edinburgh, with two young children, while 
her husband pushed his fortune in Jamaica, where he 
ultimately became chief clerk of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and died in 1812. It was impossible for two 
minds, such as those of Burns and Mrs. M‘Lehose, » 
constituted alike with superior intellect, and ardent 
feelings, to meet without being mutually pleased, and 
becoming in some degree mutually attached. The 
lady, from her high admiration of his poems, had long 
wished to know the bard; and when she left the house, 
Miss Nimmo did not fail to rally the poet on the im- 
pression which had evidently been made upon him. 
Burns, with the prospect before him of quitting Edin- 
burgh in eight days, probably for years, could only 
express his regret that he had not made the acquaint- 
ance earlier. We learn from the series of letters 
which he addressed to the lady, that he had expected 
again to meet her after an interval of two days, but on 
that day met with an unlucky accident, a bruised limb 
from the fall of a coach, by which he was prevented 
from attending to his appointment. The accident 
confining him to his room for several weeks in Edin- 
burgh, gave him an opportonity of cultivating the 
friendship of Mrs. M*Lehose by correspondence. After 
writing two or three letters to him with her usual sig- 
nature, in answer to one of his, she, in the spirit of ro- 











. as suitable to his rustic education. 
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mance, took the name of Clarinda, and he immediately 
followed up the idea by assuming that of Sylvander, 
The fact that she 
also had some share of the poetical gift was soon made 
known to him, and on his enclosing for her some of 
his recent attempts in verse, she returned the compli- 
ment by sending him a little poetical effusion, the first 
of her efforts in that way, which she had some years 
before, while living at Burntsfield Links, composed 
on hearing a blackbird singing near what is now St. 
Margaret’s Convent in that neighbourhood, the ideas, 
to use her own words, coming into her mind like in- 
spiration: they are as follow:— 

“Go on, sweet bird, and soothe my care, 

Thy tuneful notes will hush despair; 

Thy plaintive warblings, void of art, 

Thrill sweetly through my aching heart. 

Now choose thy mate and fondly love, 

And all the thrilling transport prove; 


While I a love-lofm exile live, 
Nor transport or receive or give. 


For thee is laughing Nature gay, 

For thee she pours the vernal day; 
For me in vain is nature drest, 

While joy is stranger to my breast! 
These sweet emotions all enjoy; 

Let love and song thy hours employ! 
Go on, sweet bird, and soothe my care, 
Thy tuneful notes will hush despair.” 


Barns, in reply, complimented her on her “fine taste 
and turn for poesy,”’ and mentioned that Dr. Gregory, 
to whom he had shown the verses, could scarcely be 
persuaded that they were the composition of a young 
unknown female. He, in the same letter, spoke*tof 
love, such love as genial souls of whatever sex can feel 
for each other—described himself as a will-o’-wisp 
being, composed of pride and passion, but too little of 
a calculator to be capable of forming a design against 
her—and added what follows: —’Tis true 1 never saw 
you but once; but how much acquaintance did I form 
with you in that once! Of all God’s creatures I ever 
could approach in the beaten way of my acquaintance, 
you struck me with the deepest, the strongest, and 
most permanent impression. I say the most perma- 
nent, because I know myself well, and how far I can 
promise either on my prepossessions or powers. Why 
are you unhappy, and why are so many of our fellow- 
creatures, unworthy to belong to the same species with 
you, blest with all they can wish? You havea hand 
all benevolent to give: why were you denied the plea- 
suret. You have a heart formed—gloriously formed— 
for all the most refined feelings: why was that heart 
ever wrung? Oh, Clarinda, shall we not meet in a 
state, some yet unknown state of being, where the 
lavish hand of plenty shall minister to the highest 
wish of benevolence! * * * * If we do not, 
man was made if vain.” 

The word love used in this letter distressed the pure 











mind of Clarinda, and in her answer she enclosed the 
following verses— 
“Talk not of Love, it gives me pain, 
For Love has been my foe; 


He bound me with an iron chain, 
And plunged me deep in woe. 


But Friendship’s pure and lasting joys 
My heart was formed to prove; 
There, welcome, win and wear the prize, 
But never talk of Love.” 
The poet professed to be highly pleased with this epi. 
gram, the third and fourth lines of which he considered 
worthy of Sappho; and he added the two following 
verses in accordance with the strain of her letter:— 





“Your ne oe wns much can make me blest, 
Oh, why that bliss destroy? 

Why urge the only one request 
You know I must deny? 
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Your thought, if love must harbour there, 
Conceal it in that thought; 

Nor cause me from my bosom tear 
The very friend I sought.” 


F 
> 


And he caused both the former and this poem to kk 
inserted, in connection with proper music, in Johnson's 
Museum. 

The correspondence went on for several weeks, dur 
ing the confinement of the poet, who, after the fin 
interview at Miss Nimmo’s, never saw Clarinda all 
that time. At length he so far recovered as to be able 
to walk abroad, and the first use he made of hisr 
gained strength was to call for Clarinda. The letien 
of the poet show how keenly he enjoyed the converse 
tion of the lady on this and similar occasions, duringth 
very short time which he was able to spend in Edin 
burgh. He then saw, to use his own enthusiastic la 
guage, “a bosom glowing with honour and bene 
lence; a mind ennobled by genius, informed and & 
fined by education and reflection, and exalted by native 
religion, genuine as the climes of heaven; a heart 
formed for all the glorious meltings of friendship, love, 
and pity.” Again he tells her, “You have stole 
away my soul, but you have refined, you have exalted 
it: you have given it a stronger sense of virlat, 
and a stronger relish for piety.” ‘Then he pours forthe 
train of fervent aspirations. He desires to hate 
“the social heart that kindly tastes of every man’s 
cup. Is it a draught of joy? be my heart wam 
and open to share it with cordial unenvying rejoicing! 
Is it the bitter potion of sorrow? be my heart melted 
with sympathetic woe! Above all, may I have the 
manly mind that resolutely exemplifies, in life an 
manners, those sentiments which I would wish to be 
thought to possess! The friend of my soul—ther 
may I never deviate from the firmest fidelity and'mott 
active kindness! Clarinda, the dear object of mj 
fondest love—there may the most sacred inviolate 
honour, the most faithful kindling constancy, ev 
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wateh and animate my every thought and- imagination!” 
The whole strain of the letters is one of enthusiastic 
aémiration and attachment, mingled with the bitterest 
pewailings of that fortune which had condemned them 
oa speedy and probably mending separation. 

He left Edinburgh in February (1788), after ad- 
dressing her in the four well-known stanzas beginning 

“Clarinda, mistress of my soul.” 
He was soon after married, and from that time no 
forther correspondence took place between them until 
the ead of 1791, when, leafning that the lady was 
shout to proceed to Jamaica on the invitation of her 
husband, who had become very prosperous, he, with 
his wonted enthusiasm, and a strong impression on his 
mind that they might never meet again, which was 
realised, sent three beautiful and now well-know lyrics 
(illof which, he said, were to be set to favourite old 
Scots tunes) addressed to his friend, beginning “Ance 
mair'I hail thee, thou gloomy December,” “Behold 
the hour, the boat arrive” —and the following stanzas: — 
“Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 
Ae fareweel, and then for ever! 


ep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. 

Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, 

While the star of hope she leaves him? 

Me, nae cheerful twinkle lights me; 

Dark despair around benights me! 

, Pll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 

Naething could resist my Nancy! 

But ¢u see her, was to love her; 

Love but her, and love forever. 


Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met—or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


Pare-thee-weel, thou first and fairest! 
Fare-thee-weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, Enjoyment, Love, and Pleasure! 


Ae fond kiss, and then we sever? 
Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee, 

' Warring sighs and groans I'll wagethee.” . _. 
The fourth stanza Byron put at the head of his poem 
ofthe Bride of Abydos; Scott has remarked that it is 
worth a thousand romances; and Mrs. Jameson has 
tlegantly remarked that not only are these lines what 
Scott says, but “in themselves a complete romance. 
They are,” she adds, the alpha and omega of feeling, 
aud contain the essence of an existence of pain and 
Pleasure, distilled into one burning drop.” In the last 
letter of the printed collection, dated in 1793, after her 
retamn from abroad, which she was compelled to do by 
extreme bad health, he says, “Before you ask me why 
Diiave not written you, first let me be informed how I 
shall write you? ‘In friendship,’ you say; and I have 
many a time taken up my pen to try an epistle of 
friendship to yon. Bat it will notido. Tis like Jove 
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When I take up the pen, recollection ruins me. ‘Ah! 
my ever dearest Clarinda! Clarinda!—What an host 
of Memory’s tenderest offspring erowd' on my fancy at 
that sonnd! But I must not indulge the subjeet—-you 
have forbid it.” He also tells her, that, when called 
on in social companies to'name a married lady as a toast, 
her name in an abbreviated form is that which he in- 
variably presents. And so coneludes the history of 
Sylvander and Clarinda.* 

A few other ladies attracted the poetical admiration 
of Burns during the Edinburgh period of his life. On 
Miss Aun Masterton, he wrote— 

“Ye gallants bright, I rede ye right, 
Beware o’ bonnie Ann, 
Her comely face sae fu’ 0’ grace, 
Your hearts she will trepan. 
Her een sae bright, like stars by night,” &c. 
She was daughter of the Allan of his song, “Here are 
we met, three merry boys”—a teacher of writing in 
Edinburgh, and the clever composer of Scottish airs, 
of which that to the above song is a favourable speci- 
men. The lady married a gentleman of the name of 
Derbishire, and now resides in London. Another 
teacher, Mr. William Cruickshanks, of the High 
School, was an éndeared friend of the poet, and in his 
house Burns lived at the time when he carried on the 
above described correspondence. Mr. Cruickshanks 
had a daughter, a beautiful girl of twelve or fourteen, 
who was then beginning to play on the piano-forte, 
with which instrument she often regaled the bard. He 
marked his sense of the blossoming loveliness and fine 
musical talent of this young creature, by composiog 
his delightful song, 
“A rose-bud my early walk 
Adown a corn-enclosed bank, 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 
‘ All on a dewy morning,” &c. 
Never, perhaps, was a poetical compliment to one so 
tolerable to the many as in this fine composition. She 
who stands thus in poetry’s celestial globe, became, 
in prose’s terrestrial one, the wife of a gentleman named 

* This most interesting woman still lives, but has lon 
been in, rather than of, the world, as befits her advance 
age and infirmities. The letters which Burns addressed 
to her were published surreptitiously, and. by .a, gross 
breach of confidence on the part of a literary friend of 
Graham, the amiable author of “The Sabbath,” to whom 
they had been entrusted in March 1802): The*further 
ublication of these letters was afterwards interdicted 
f the Court of Session, in a law-suit between Cadell and 

avies (with theconcurrence of Mr. Gilbert Burns), and 
Mr. Thomas Stewart of Glasgow, the publisher: 
case, which was one of some legal nicety, and was pleaded 
by_several of the most eminent counsel then at the Scot- 
tish bar, i8 reported in ‘the Faculty Collection, Jane 1) 
1804, under the following title:—‘Literary Property 


— 
The person to whom letters are addressed has. no Tight 
to publish them without the consent of the writer.’ 
However, within the last ten or twelve years these letters 
have been, published by various booksellers both in Scot- 


land and England, in their editions of the works of 





grsping a pop-gun, after having wielded his thunder. 


Burns. 
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Henderson, a legal practitioner in Jedburgh; and, if 
we are not mistaken, sire ‘still inhabits our nether 
sphere. To conclude the heroines of this period, it is 
only necessary to allude to a. lady whomjhe met in the 
summer, of 1787 at ,Auchtertyre, the seat of Sir Wil- 
liam Morray in Perthshire—Miss Euphemia Murray by. 
name, but more generally called, on account of her 
personal charins, the Flawer of Strathmore. Delighted 
with the conversation of this amiable young lady, he 
wrote, with reference to her, 


or : Auchtertyre grows the aik,; 
n Yarrow banks the birken shaw;, 
But Phemie was a bonnier lass 

Than braes‘o’ Yarrow ever saw. 


Her looks were like a flower in May, 
Her smile was like a simmer morn; 
She-tripped by the banks 9’ Earn, 
_ As light’s a bird upon a thorn. 
Her bonnie face, it was as meek 
#4s ony lamb;upon’a lea; , 
The evening sun was ne'er sae sweet, 
As was the blink o’ Phemie’s ee.” 
This lady also still lives, the widow of the late Lord 
Methven, a judge of the supreme civil court of Scotland. 
The heroines of the Dumfriesshire period of Burns's 


life will form the subject of the next (the concluding) 
paper. 
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Memoirs of Aaron Burr: with Miscellaneous Selections 
from his Correspondence. By M. L. Davis. New 
York, Harper & Brothers; London, Wiley & Put- 
nam. 

The Private Journal of Aaron Burr, during his Resi- 
dence of Four Years in Europe. Edited by M. L. 
Davis. Same publishers. 


One of these works, the Private, Journal, is, among 
the latest importations from America; but the other 
was published some eighteen months since, and has 
created, we observe, a considerable sensation in the 
United States, particularly among the politicians,aclass 
for which both works possess a good deal of interest. 
Burr was eminently one of the class himself, Next, 
perhaps, to his great rivals, Jefferson and Hamilton, 
of whose character and career also these volumes are 
full of illustrations, no American ever caused more ex- 
citement among the various parties which have divided 
the repablic than Aaron Burr. Two or three events 
in’ his history will never perhaps cease to be discussed 
ia that country; we mean especially his duel with 
Hamilton, (fatal to the life of the latter, and not less 
so to Burr’s own reputation,) and the memorable share 
he took in the Presidential election of 1800, one of the 
most exciting and remarkable of the political phenome- 
na which have occurred in the United States. A few 
reminiscences relating to each of these curious topics, 





may. not be amiss, now that we have receivedsgo 
abundant and authentic a mass of new illustrations, 

Burr, itshould be premised, having lived more.thap 
thirty years after the duel in an obscurity and an odigg 
as miserable as his preceding career had been brillians, 
died at New York in the autumn of 1836, at the age 
of eighty years. Mr. Davis being himself, we believe, 
not unknown as a political writer in America, and for 
a long time intimate with Burr, was by him urged on 
to undertake this publication, which he appears to hayg 
performed unreservedly and in good faith. His ob 
vious impartiality at least is creditable to bim. Heng 
only makes no atiempt to, shield Burr from whaterer 
reprehension he deserved, but in some instances hag 
boldly come out, like a trug-spirited historian, with 
disclosures which he might have withheld, andere 
with strong comments on them, ‘This increases ourem 
fidence in those expositions, which are in Burt’s favour, 

The: corious affair in which Barr first acquired his 
equivocal notoriety, may be soon understood, and is 
worthy of attention, for the light it throws on American 
polities. The election of 1800 was anticipated, fo 
special reasons, with an extraordinary excitement, 
The whole country was distracted with it. The rival 
candidates for the Presidency were John Adams, (the 
successor of Washington,) then serving in his first 
term of four years, and Jefferson; the former beingthe 
candidate of what was called the Federal party, and 
the latter of the Anti-Federal, or Democratic,—com 
binations then, at length, distinctly developed, and 
drawn up against each other throughout the counwyin 
battle array. These parties were also sometime 
called English and French, seeking to throw odiumon 
each other, by reference respectively to the then e& 
citing condition and policy of the two most conspicuous 
nations of Europe. 

Burr, at this juncture, was resident at New York 
He had been, since the war, a lawyer, in full practice 
and high reputation; the rival, at the bar, of Hamilton, 
then of the same place; these two standing, by a long 
interval, and according to universal acknowledgment, 
at the head of their profession in the United States 
In polities, also, they gradually assumed a like attitds, 
as parties became distinct; Burr attaching himself ® 
Jefferson’s party, and Hamilton (who had been Wash 
ington’s aide-de-camp in the war, and one of his chief 
secretaries after it,) to that of Adams. Both had be 
come distinguished politicians, leaders of their severtl 
parties. The public character of both was unimpeach 
ed. Burr, in 1789, had been appointed Attorney 
General of the State of New York, on the election@l 
a governor whom he had opposed, and had accepted the 
appointment;—a fact honourable to all parties. ‘Three 
years after, he was chosen senator, and then appointed 
a Judge of the Supreme Court, which appointment 
however, he declined. of 

Thus matters stood, as the great election in questi 
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drew nigh. Parties meanwhile were not only highly 
excited, but balanced with an equality so remarkable, 
as $0 enhance the interest in the issue. In fact, it was 
calculated on both sides that the state of New York 
would have the deciding power in her hands: there 
would-be no election by the people; the choice would 
come into the House, to be determined there by the 
States. Agaio, the State of New York would he de- 
tided in its political character by the delegation sent to 
the.Jocal State, legislature from the city of New York; 
which, in fact, proved true,—so that that city may be 
said to haye decided the general election, In other 
words, Burr decided it, for he devoted himself to the 
jocal election with extraordinary zeal and complete 
success. Hatnilton and bis party were defeated. The 
city chose twelve democrats. ‘I'he State legislature 
was.thus made democratic by a small balance, and 
those presidential electors of their own party. The 
whole number of votes given for presideat by the elec- 
tors of the States, was 138; of these Jefferson and 
Barr himself had 73,—as democratic candidates for 
the two highest offices; Adams and Pinkney having 
Geach. Jefferson and Burr being equal, and neither 
having been formally designated as candidate for 
President and Vice President, an election now com- 
meneed in the House, The balloting continued no less 
than nine days. The agreement of nine States was ne- 
eessary to constitute a majority, there being sixteen in 
all, In thirty-five ballots Jefferson had eight, and Burr 
tiz, (the Federals mostly voting for Burr,) and two 
of the States were divided. On the thirty-sixth trial, 
the choice was determined by Maryland and Virginia 
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result a little, by his developement of the personal 
character of Burr, whieh seems always to have been 
misapprehended; wrapt ina sort of mystery; a mys- 
tery, in a great degree, of his own creation. ‘This was 
one of his singularities. He disdained even to defend 
himself from the attacks in question. » He would not 
so much as contradict the worst of the charges. This 
aggravated his situation. His enemies took’ coarage 
from it. His friends were frightened away from a 
man who allowed himself to be ‘se-lidebled: Some 
inferred, his. guilt fram his silence.. Thus matiers'went 
on, till ithe press,.so- powerful in such @ eountryaLa 
party press—the press of his own party, be it remem- 
bered, in addition to that which ‘ad always been, 
always continued his political opponent ded at 
length in covesing him with. disgrace. and- contempt. 
Only a small-coterie of ardent admirers remained by 
his side. ‘These he was ‘never without. 

Thus affairs. stood with him’ up to 1804, If by that 
time the obloquy had begun to subside in some-snrall 
degree, an event now occurred which again turned the 
tide against Burr, and raised it to a pitehof irresistible 
fary. This was the duel with Hamilton. Mr, Davis 
gives us all the disagreeable details of this affair. 
We shall not repeat them. Suffice it to say, that 'the 
provocation again arose in a violent contest for State 
elections, wherein both parties were deeply engaged, 
and pitted against each other as usual. . Burr, perhaps, 
had now grown more than usually sensitive—rather 
desperately so. It appears to us that he followed up 
Hamilton too inveterately for an explanation or apology, 
which the latter, as aman of honour, could not give: 
—at all events, so the public determined. ‘The melan- 








giving their vote, instead of remaining equally divided, 
aod Jefferson was President, Burr Vice-President. 
Thus near did he come to the first and highest office, 
thus near, as it were, by a mere emergency, an ac- 
cident, for he had never considered himself a candidate 
for it, till the election came on in the House. A little 
more, and he would have been triumphant: as it was, 
he was completely ruined. Never was there so sigaal 
ti instance of a political leader thrown down in one 
Moment from being almost the head of a great party, 
to being trampled under foot by the same men. Burr 
never rose afierwards; he was never a candidate set up 
by-any party for any office, after leaving the Vice- 
y, which he did in disgrace. The secret of 
this teverse has never been fully explained. Mr. Davis 
endeayours to show that Jefferson and his friends, who 
were very powerful, were (honestly perhaps) jealous 
of Burr, and conspired to effect his political overthrow 
by every possible means. All manner of scandal, ‘ho 
‘ays, was circulated against his political character: 
and the papers were filled with charges of treachery to 
his party, and desertion of his principles. 
The whole proceeding furnishes a lesson’ worthy of 
serious consideration, especially to the American peo- 
ple. Our author diminishes the strangeness of the 





chuly result completed Barr’s ruin. Hamilton’s own 
party idolized him. Of course, Burr became hateful 
to them. The democrats, on the other hand, wished 
to shake off the overwhelming odium of the event; and 
they were not sorry to break off their connexion with 
the man. Burr, as usual, said nothing; he maintained 
a proud Indian silence, never moving a muscle. Even 
in private, it would appear from the volomes before 
us, he was hardly more communicative than ‘in ‘public. 
The little he does say shows feeling enoughi: Nobody 
that knew him ever charged him with the want of it; 
but he would not defend himself; he asked no favours. 
Burr was now a sort of refugee in Philadelphia. Soon 
afterwards he made a long tour in the southerm States; 
nor did he ever afterwards show himself much in 
public. Still his, misfortunes were not ended. In 
1806 he made a tour in the west; and Mr. Davis shows 
clearly the objects of it. ‘| Hé had a land-speculation 
in view, and a political one. The latter was construed 
by his persecutors into ireason. He was charged with 

getting up a military expedition into the American 

possessions of Spain, and thus exciting toa war. ‘To 

a certain extent this was true. Burr, apprehending 

such a war to be near, as.every body else did, wished 
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ao be ready to take advantage of it in some movement | conspicuous in his political movements and intercourse, 
wwhichshould help the. provinees in: question (eltiefly aes nee enn one of the mek paiotn m Colonel Bun’s 
: character. He was considered a mysterious man; and 
Mexico) to become independent of the mother country. what was not understood by the vulgar, was pronoun 
It was, at the worst, not half so suspicious a movement | selfish of ambitious intrigue. | Even his best friends 
as the part openly taken by many Americans in the | were often dissatisfied with him on this account. Ag. 
Jate Texiani irevolution, and tolerated bythe govern- | ing upon this principle of mystery at every period of 
ment; on ia the Canada affair, censured by the govern- | his life, he has corresponded with one, or ey 2 
ia ose aie memnaienainenid eit edinnh tl viduals in cipher. While yet a student in college, the 
ment, At all events, , *"*| letters between his sister and himself are frequently 
however, was arrested as a traitor, and browght to trial | written in cipher.” 
at. Richmond;-—oae ef the most remarkable jadicial| Here is a scrap of a letter; which lets us into oneof 
proceedings. which have occurred in the United States. | Burr’s chief failings, his vanity:— ; 
He, defended himself with eonsammate ability, and,| «What would you say if I should tell you that— 
in spite of all his enemies, with complete success,— had absolutely professed love for me?’ Now J can se 
the presiding judge being Chief: Justice Marshall, a| you with both hands up—eyes and mouth wide 
distinguished member of the Federal party. 


but don’t 5 ones scrupulous. Trust me, tell yoni 
: : ° w truth. cannot at present giv ou an 

The position of Barr, though es o liberty, vattisators about the miaiter, than that 1 felt foo 
was not improved: in some respects it was worse than | enough, and gave as cautious a turn to it as Tcotld, 
before. Such is the foree of prejudice, such the effect | for which I am destined to suffer her future hostility.” 
even of an accusation, that Barr was an odious charac-|} Such passages are frequent. Mr. Davis,’ we a 
ter, Everybody shunned him: hewas obliged to retire | glad to see, makes no attempt to defend Burr on this 
from-his profession: he could not safely reside at New | point, but states that he has destroyed an’ immente 
York—searcely .in the United States. He left the | quantity of affectionate epistles addressed to his hem 
country, in fact, and was in Earope four years before 
he ventured to return. He then resumed his practice 


by ladies,—some of them not unknown, but white 

names he honoutably suppresses. It seems that Bar 
with.some success, though he finally died in obscurity | prided himself on his powers of fascination, whith, 
and poverty. Such was the career of one of the most| indeed, were extraordinary; and it is not a litten® 
gifted men America has produced,—a man, too, of | markable, that such powers, and stich a dispésitionts 
many fipe qualities, having great’ faults, but still exert them, should have existed together with 86 muth 
greater. virtnes—a victim to party spirit and his own) perversity as he manifested in his intercourse with 
eccentric perversity of disposition. Having drawn! men. He seems to have been always quarrelling with 
this outline of his history, we shall borrow a few pas- somebody. In 1775, when the war broke onf, te 
sages from the work before us, of a more agreeable | quarrelled with all his friends about joining the arty, 
eharacter,—such, at the same time, as may help to| This he insisted on. He went to head-quartere & 














throw light on the preceding details, 

Burr’s family was what may be called, in reference 
to the United States, rather “aristocratic,” such grades 
being neeessatily relative. His grandfather was a 
German of noble parentage. His father, a clergyman, 


was the first President of Princeton College, New | 


Jersey. This gentleman, who was famons in his days, 
married the daughter of Jonathan Edwards, who him- 
self afterwards became the second President of the 
same institution: thus he came fairly by his talents. 
His only sister was married to Judge Reeve, of Con- 
necticut. His only daughter became the wife of Go- 
vernor Allston, of South Carolina. 

He was a severe student, in college and out of it, 
reading sometimes sixteen, and even eighteen, hours 
aday. During this period occars the following remark, 
which throws light on what we have said of his ha- 
-bitual “secretiveness.””. This brought him into no 
smail trouble, though apparently a mere whim:— 

“In 1806-7 great excitement was produced in con- 

uence of Colonel Burr writing in cipher to General 
Wilkinson. In this particular he seems to have had 
peculiar notions. However innocent his correspon- 
dence, he was, apparently, desirous at all times of cast- 
ing around it a veil of mystery. The same trait was 


| Cambridge, and there fell siek. The following ill 
trates his singular headstrong energy and decision— 
“One day he heard Ogden and some ‘young mena 
the army conversing, in an apartment adjoining thatia 
which he was lying, on the subject of an expedition 
He called Ogden to his bedside, and inquired what wa 
the nature of the expedition of which they were 8} 
ing. Ogden informed him that Col. Arnold, with @@@ 
tachment of ten or twelve hundred men, was aboutlo 
proceed through the wilderness for the purpose.of ¢ 
| tacking Quebec. Burr instantly raised himself up 
| the bed, and declared that he would accompan them; 
| and so pertinacious was he on this point, that he 
diately, although much enfeebled, commenced d 
himself. Ogden expostulated, and spoke of his 
tated state—referred to the hardships and privation 
that he must necessarily endure on such a march, & 
Bat all was unavailing. Young Burr was dete 
and was immoveable. He forthwith selected four ® 
five hale, hearty fellows, to whom he proposed that 
they should form a mess, and unite their destiny onjhe 
expedition through the wilderness. To this arrengy 
ment they cheerfully acceded. His friend Ogden, 
others of his acquaintance, were conveyed in 
from Cambridge to Newburyport, distant about sixly 
miles; but Burr, with his new associates in arms, #@ 
the 14th September, 1775, shouldered their muskets 
took their knapsacks upon their backs, and 
to the place of embarcation.” 
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The next passage is ina like vein, butit shows good 
feeling also: — 
«4 day or two after Burr’s arrival at Newburyport, 
pwas called upon by a messenger from his guardian, 
thy Edwards, with instructions to bring the young 
ygitive back. A letter from his uncle (‘T. Edwards) 
delivered to him at the same time. Having read 
the letter, and heard the messenger’s communication, 
he coolly addressed him, and asked, ‘How do you ex- 
to take me back, if I should refuse to go? If you 
were'to make any forcible attempt upon me, I would 
have you hang up in ten minutes. After a short pause the 
messenger preseoted a second letter from his guardian, 
wdwith it a small remittance in gold. It was couched 
inthe most affectionate and tender language, importuning 
him 10 return; and depicting, in the darkest colours, 
the sufferings he must endure if he survived the attempt 
toreach Quebec. It affected young Burr very sensibly, 
ingomuch that he shed tears. But his destiny was 
He wrote, however, a respectful letter to his 
explanatory of his reasons for accompanying the 
and expressive of his gratitude for the kindness 
had experienced.” 
this famous expedition Burr underwent all man- 
ut of hardships. Towards the end of the march, 
Amold'sent him forward to General Moetgomery, on 
avery delicate mission, which he performed (in the 
disgdise of @ Catholic priest,) with singular ability. 
After the Géneral’s death—before Quebec—we have 
mother specimen of his spirit. Arnold wanted to send 
ina flag to General Carleton, to demanda surrender. He 
told Burr of his plan; the latter, now a Captain, required 
hat he should be made acquainted with its contents. 
Atold objected; whereupon Burr remarked that, if the 
general wished it, he would resign; bat that he could 
mbeonsent to be the bearer of the communication with- 
aut possessing a knowledge ofits character, Atlength, 
itwasexhibited tohim. It was demanding a surrender 
ofthe fortress, but in terms that Captain Burr considered 
wbecoming an American officer, and he so stated to 
thegeneral; adding, that the bearer of such a message, 
if hewere permitted to deliver it, would be treated by 
the British with contumely and contempt; and therefore 
the mission. Another officer was selected, 
tad met the fate Burr anticipated.” 


Bott's military repotation was already high; and he 
8 soon known to Washington, and became one of 
hisaides-de-camp. This situation, however, did not 
sitthim. He left it; and we find him soon after a 
;and then a lieut. colonel, under General Put- 

a n’scomman. In this station he rendered essential 
wtvices,- ‘These Washington appreciated as they de- 
ttved,as the memoir itself shows: but he thought 
Vetter of Burr in his military than in his political ca- 
pity. This appears from the fact, that he declined 
Minating him minister to the French Republic, in 
wher Gouverneur Morris was recalled, at the 
an the French Provisory Council. Burr was now 
Which favour with his party,—at least, highly respect- 
—not much beloved, we suspect, at any time. They 
feat a committee to the President to move in his favour; 
tad Madison and Monroe, both subsequently Presidents, 
Weteon the committee. The scene is characteristic:— 
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“Washington paused for a few moments, and then 
remarked, that he had made it a rule of life never to re- 
commend or nominate any person for a high and re- 
sponsible situation in whose integrity he had not con- 
fidence; that, wanting confidence in Colonel Burr, he 
could not nominate him; but thatit would give him great 
pleasure to meet their wishes if they would designate an 
individual in whom he could confide. The committee 
returned and reported the result of their conference. ‘The 
senators adhered unanimously to their first nomination, 
and the saine delegates waited upon the president and 
reiterated the adherence of their friends to Colonel Burr. 
Whereupon General Washington, with some warmth, 
remarked that his decision was irrevocable; but imme- 
diately added, *1 will nominate you, Mr. Madison, or 

ou, Mr. Monroe.’ The former replied that he had 
ong since made up his mind never to leave his eountry, 
and respectfully declined the offer. They retired, and 
reported the result of their second interview. The 
democratic gentlemen were not less inflexible, and in- 
structed their delegates to say to the president that they 
would make no other recommendation. On the third 
visit they were received by Mr. Randolph, secretary of 
state, to whom they made the communication, but who 
considered it indecorous, knowing the president's feel- 
ings, to repeat the message.” 


In the end, Monroe was selected. But, to return to 
the war. Here is another specimen of tactics, more 
spirited than proper, we should say. Washington's 
army evacuated New York in September, 1776. The 
retreat was rather confused. By some unaccountable 
mistake, one 


“brigade was left in New York, and conducted by 
General Knox to a small fort then in the sdburbs, and 
known as Bunker’s Hill. Major Burr having been 
despatched, at his own request, with a few dragoons, by 
General Putnam, to pick up the stragglers, discovered 
the error which had been committed, and galloping up 
to the fort, inquired who commanded. General Knox 
presented himself. Major Barr desired hitn to retreat 
immediately, or the whole brigade would be cut off and 
sacrificed. General Knox replied, that a retreat, thug 
in the face of the enemy, was impracticable, and that 
he intended to defend the fort. Burr remarked that it 
was not bomb-proof; that it was destitute of water; 
and that he could take it with a single howitzer; and 
then, addressing himself to the men, said, that if the 
remained there, one: half would be killed or wounded, 
and the other half hung, like dogs, before night; but, 
if they would place themselves under his command, he 
would conduct them in safety to Harlem. Burr’s cha- 
racter for intrepidity and military skill was already so 
well established, that they determined to follow him. 
In the retreat they had some skirmishing, but met with 
very little loss in effecting their union with the main 
body of the army.” 


We do not hear that Burr suffered in any way for 
this bold flourish; he seems indeed to have established 
a character for eccentricity as well as ability, which 
saved him from many hard blowa, though it, no doubt, 
got him others. As a disciplinarian, after all, he was 
uncommonly severe with those under his command— 
so much so as to excite occasional discontent among 
irregular spirits. At one time, in winter quarters, near 
Valley Forge,— 
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“He was notified of the contemplated mutiny in 
which he would probably fall a victim. He ordered 
the detachment to be formed that night (it being a 
cold, bright moonlight), and secretly directed that 
all their cartridges should be drawn, so that there 
should not be a loaded musket on the ground. He 
provided himself with .a good and well-sharpened 
sabre. He knew all the principal mutineers. He 
marched along the line, eyeing the men closely. When 
he came: opposite to one of the most daring of the ring- 
leaders, the soldier advanced a step, and levelled his 
musket at Colonel Borr, calling out,—*Now is your 
time, my boys.’ Burr, being well prepared and in 
readiness, anticipating an assault, with a celerity for 
which he was remarkable, smote the arm of the muti- 
neer above the elbow, and nearly severed it from his 
body, ordering him, at the same time, to take and keep 
his place in the line. In a few minutes the men were 
dismissed, and the arm of the mutineer was next day 
amputated. No more was heard of the mutiny; nor 
were there afterwards, during Colonel Burr’s command, 
any false alarms. This soldier belonged to Wayne’s 
brigade; and some of the officers talked of having Colo- 
nel Burr arrested, and tried by a court martial, for the 
act; bat the threat was never carried into execution.” 


At this time he was only twenty-one years old and 
very small for his age. It was a year after when he 


“repaired to’ West Point and joined his regiment, not- 
withstanding the shattered state of his..constitution. 
He was unwilling to absent himself from the service, 
and at the same time receive pay. Colonel Burr was 


now in his twenty-third year, and yet so youthful was 
his appearance, that strangers, on a first introduction, 


viewed him as a mere boy. As evidence of the fact, 
he has often related, with great good humour, this 
anecdote. While he was commanding at West Point, 


a countryman had some business to transact with him. | 


He requested admittance to Colonel Burr. The orderly 
servant conducted him into head-quarters. ‘Sir,’ said 
the countryman, ‘I wish to see Colonel Burr, as I have 
something to say to him.’"—*You may proceed. Iam 
Colonel Burr.’—‘I suppose,’ rejoined the honest farmer, 
‘you are Colonel Barr’s son.’ The sentinel at the door 
heard and repeated the conversation, and Burr was 
often afterwards designated as Colonel Burr’s son.” 
In 1779 we have another touch of bis spirit: — 


“Colonel Burr, then in feeble health, visited his 
friends in Connecticut. He was at New-Haven when, 
on the 5th of July, the British landed, with 2,600 men, 
in two divisions; one under Governor ‘Tryon, at East 
Haven, and the other under Garth, at West’Haven. 
At East Haven, where ‘Tryon commanded, great ex- 
cesses were committed, and the town set on fire. 
Colonel Burr was at this moment confined to his bed; 
but, on hearing that the enemy were advancing, rose 
and proceeded to a part of the town where a number of 
persons had collected. He volunteered to take com- 
mand of the militia, and made an unsuccessful attempt 
to rally them. At this moment he was informed that 
the students had organized themselves, and were drawn 
up in the college-yard. He immediately galloped to 
the ground, and addressed them; appealing, in a few 
words, to their patriotism and love of country; implor- 
ing them to set the example, and march out in the de- 
fence of those rights which would, at a future day, 
become their inheritance. Al] he asked was, that they 
would receive and follow him as their leader. The 
military character of Colonel Burr was known to the 
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students. ‘They confided in his intrepidity, 
and judgment. In their ranks there was no 
They promptly obeyed the summons, and volun 
Some skirmishing soon ensued, and portions 
militia united with him. The British, ignorant 
force that might be presented, retired; but sh 
turned, with several pieces of artillery, when a 
nonading commenced, and the boys retreated in, 
order. An American historian says,—'The British 
tered the town after being much galled and harassed 
About this time we have something like a new dip 
closure concerning the treason of Arnold, of whichg 
much so much has been said. It would seem, fig 
certain communications which Mrs. Arnold mada 
Mrs. Prevost, whom Burr afterwards married, 
she had quite as much to do with the ¢reason as hehe, 
She stated, in substance, that, owing to her disguag 
the Americans— ; . 
“Through great persuasion and unceasing 
rance, she had ultimately brought the general i 
arrangement to surrender West Point to the Bri 
Mrs. Arnold was a gay, accomplished, artful, and «. 
travagant woman. ‘There is no doubt, therefore, tht 
for the purpose of acquiring the means of gratifyi 
inordinate vgnity, she contributed greatly to the wl 
ruin of her husband, and thas doomed to ever! 
infamy and disgrace all the fame he had acquired ass 
gallant soldier at the saerifice of his blood.”” 
Some plausible confirmations of this story appear 
| the memoir, to which we shall return if possible, 
| We resume our notice of these works with avie 
to citing a few passages, which we select froma grey 
mass of matter not unimportant, perhaps, in Amen 
but comparatively without interest to English readem 
In 1794 Burr ia writing to his wife from Albam, 
whither he had gone in the course of his legal practi, 
gives a sketch of his voyage, which will serve a3 
pleasant contrast to the modern state of things, ont 
same route. Albany is about 150 miles above Ne 
York, on the Hudson River. Fulton, it. will bee 
membered, did not introduce steam-boats till twelt 
years or more after that date:— «hia 
“We arrived here yesterday, after a hot, te 
passage of seven days. We were delayed as w 
accidents a$ by calms and contrary winds. The 
evening, being under full sail, we ran ashore at 
pan, and lay there aground, in a very oncom 
situation, twenty-four hours. With great lal 
fatigue we got off on the following night, and 
scarce got under sail before we missed our lon 
We lost the whole tide in hanting for it, and 
till the morning of Wednesday. Having thea 
sail'again, with a pretty strong head wind, at thew] 
first tack the Dutch horse fell overboard. , The,pow 
devil was at the time tied about the neck with a 
so that he seemed to have the alternatives of hg 
or drowning (for the river is here about four miles 
and the water was very rough); fortunately for him, 
the rope broke, and he went souse into the water. 
weight sunk him so deep that we were at least ii 
yards from him before he came up. He sn 
the water, and turning round once or twice, a3 











see where he was, then recollecting the way to 
York, he immediately swam off down the river 
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gl force. We fitted out our longboat in pursuit of 
jim, and: at length drove him on shore on| the West- 
jside,, where I hired a man to take him to 
ick’s. -All this delayed us nearly a whole tide 
nor.’ ‘The residue of the voyage was without acci- 
jent,exoept such as you may picture to yourself in a 
imalbeabin, with seven men, seven women, and two 
children—two of the women being the most 
a ill-humoured animals you can imagine.” 


Thiéjourney, which, in those days, sometimes took a 
fortaight; is now regularly performed in about ten hours! 

Jadomestic life, Burr, with all his faults, appears 
wrerpsgreat advantage; he was a most affectionate 
pasband and father. These volumes are full of letters, 
whidh/prove this beyond question. Even as a slave- 
omnet) there was somethingamiable in him. Slavery 
aisted in New York till 1800, and Burr essentially 
pelped'to abolish it. All his slaves were regularly 
angi to read and write, and when absent from home 
wencouraged them to correspond with him. A speci- 
nen may interest the reader: 


“Honoured Master,—I received your letter, and am 
wappy to hear that you are in a good state of health. 
went to Mr. Alston’s farm the dey after I re- 
‘the letter, and the man had gone away on the 

ith day of December. Stephen-was not at home 
when he went there, and by what he could understand 
there’ was a great difference between Daniel and 
Stephen; and Harry says that for the time that he has 
beea'there he had not neglected his work. But, mas- 
tj! wish to beg a favour of you; please to grant it. 
Ihave found there is a day-school, kept by an elderly 
miahd his ‘wife, near to our house, and if master is 
that I should go to it for two months, I think 

it be of great service to me, and at the same titne 
Iwill not neglect my work in the house, if you please 


st—Peggy.” 
Here we have another sample: — 
“To Peggy Gaitin (a slave. ) 
wg! “Washington, January 4, 1804. 

“You may assure the family that I never was in 
bettéealth; that I have not been wounded or hurt, 
ai@havehad no quarrel with anybody. I received your 
letiet of the 29th this evening. Let nothing hinder you 
be ing to school punctually. Make the master 

arithmetic, so that you may be able to keep 
‘*edints of the family. I am very much obliged 

)You for teaching Nancy. She will learn more from 
youthan by going to school. 

“Ithall be at home about the last of this month, 
vhett I will make you all New Year's presents. ‘Tell 
Harty that I shal! expect to find a good road up to the 
bitte)” Tell me what Harry is about, and what is 
doing at Montalto. Sam and George are well. 

“You must write to Mrs. Alston about Leonora’s 

Enclose your letter to me. I hope little Peter 
is well. “A, Burr.” 

Bar, .in spite of his unpopularity, always com- 
minded admiration by his talents. When, as Vice- 
Président, he dissolved the United States Senate in 
1805— 

“The whole Senate were in tears, and so unmanned 
that it was half an hour before they could recover them- 
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selves sufficiently to come to order, and choose a vice- 
president pro tem. At the president’s, on Monday, 
two of the senators were relating these circumstances 
to acirele which had collected round them. One said 
that he wished that the tradition might be preserved as 
ove of the most extraordinary events he had-ever wit- 
nessed. Another senator being asked, on the day fol- 
lowing that on which Mr. Burr took his, leave, how 
long he was speaking, after a moment’s pause, said he 
could form no idea; It might have been an ‘hour, and 
it might have-been but a moment; when he eame to 
his senses, he seemied to have awakened as from a kind 
of trance,” 


We heretofore made mention of his, tour in the 
West. He visited New Orleans on that occasion—in 
1805. The following sketch, in a letter, conveys a 
tolerable notion of the tact we have already noticed: — 


“The inhabitants of the United States are here called 
Americans. I have been received with distinction. 
The mark of attention with which I have been most 
flattered is a letter from the holy sisters, the Ursuling 
nuns, congratulating me on my arrival. Having fe- 
turned a polite answer to this letter, it was intimated 
to me that the saints had a desire to see me. The 
bishop conducted me to the cloister. We conversed at 
first through the grates; but presently I was: admitted 
within, and I passed an hour with them greatly to m 
satisfaction. None of that calm monotony whieh Y 
expected. Al] was gaiety, wi/, and sprightliness. 
Saint A. is a very accomplished lady. In manners and 
appearance a good deal like Mrs. Merry. All, except 
two, appear to be past thirty. They weredressed with 


| perfect neatness; their veils thrown back. We hada 


repast of wine, fruit, and cakes. 1 wes conducted to 
every part of the building. All is neatness, simplicity, 
and order, At parting, I asked them to remember me 
in their prayers, which they all promised with great 
promptness and courtesy—Saint A. with earnestness.” 

Our next extract has, ere this, probably startled 
some of the old enemies of Burr, since become ad- 
mirers of another great personage, who, it will be seen, 
was involved in his famous freason:— 

“Daring the year 1806 Colonel Burr was. at the 
house of General Andrew Jackson for some days. 
Repeated and detailed conversations were held between 
them in relation to the expedition. Subsequently, 
General Jackson addressed a letter to Colonel Burr, in 
which he alluded-to rumours that were afloat of his 
having hostile designs against the United States;' add- 
ing that, if this were true, he would hold no communi- 
cation on the subject; but, if pntrue, and his.intentions 
were tO proceed to Mexico, he (Jackson) would join 
and accompany him with his whole division. To this 
the proper answer was given.” 

This was in 1806, in Tennessee. This same Mexi- 
can expedition was always a favourite scheme of 
Burr’s. During his four years’ exile, as it may be 
called, he had this project.ever in his thoughts. On 
his arrival in London he brought the subject under the 
consideration of the British Ministry, and had inters 
views with Lord Melville, Mr. Canning, and other in- 
fluential persons: but, considering our then relations 











with Spain, and the noble stroggle she was engaged 
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in, it was impossible for England to be a party to any 
scheme for separating the colonies from the mother 
country. Burr, too, was a suspected man—the effects 
of hia excessive unpopularity at home was felt even in 
Europe, and after a few months residence here he was 
ordered to leave the kingdom. Still, his undoubted 
talent, and the high situation he had filled in the Ame- 
rican government, secured for him many flattering at- 
tentions. Bentham appears to have welcomed him 
heartily, and for some time he resided with that illus- 
trious man. On a subsequent visit to Edinburgh, he 
was very kiudly received, and he describes his resi- 
dence there as a continaed round of visiting. But 
though these facts are made clearly manifest in his 
Journal, which ought therefore to have been extremely 
interesting, it is, on the whole, meagre, enigmatical, 
and unsatisfactory, a mere record of personal incidents 
and names. During his residence in England, Burr 
was often in great pecuniary difficulties, but this was 
carefully concealed from his friends, especially Ben- 
tham. ‘The benevolent heart of J. B.,’’ he writes, 
“shall never be pained by the exhibition of my dis- 
tress.” Under all privations he maintained his cheer- 
fulness, and thus pleasantly records an adventure, pain- 
ful enough to a poor man:— 


“London, December 21, 1808. In a garret at the 
Black Lion, Water Lane, London. Having made half 
a dinner at Queen’s Square Place, drove off furiously 
to the White Horse, Piccadilly, to be in time for the 
Oxford stage. Having waited half an hour and the 
coach not come, the weather cool, went in to warm. 
Having warmed half an hour, and wondering at the 
delay, went out to see. The coach had been gone 
twenty minutes. My honest coachman, as well to be 
sheltered from the storm as for repose, had got inside 
and was sound asleep, Drove to Gloucester Coffee- 
house to take the mail. Was advised to go to the Golden 
something, Charing Cross. ‘Thither went. The mail 
was full inside and out. Thence to the Saracen’s Head. 
Thence back to the Ship. To Fetter Lane. Coach 
full. To the Black Lion, Water Lane, Fleet—full, in- 
side and out. ‘To the Old Crown, Holborn—no coach 
hence till Friday. To the Bolt Inn, where found a seat 
in a coach to go at seven to-morrow, but no bed to be 
had. Went to the nearest inn, being the same Black 
Lion, where I am occupant of a garret room, up four 
flights of stairs, and a very dirty bed. * * Coach hire 
nine shillings. , 

“Oxford, December 22; Was called at six, to be 
ready for the coach at seven. Gave my baggage toa 
porter, but, being stopped a minute to make change, he 
got out of my sight. I missed the way, and when I 
get to the Bolt Inn the coach had gone. My passage 

ving been paid in the evening, there was no induce- 
ment to wait for me. Pursued and had the good fortune 
to overtake the coach. Found in it one man. Having 
preserved perfect silence for a few minutes by way of 
experiment, I remarked that the day was very mild, 
which he flatly denied, and in a tone and manner as if 
he would have bit me. Llanghed out heartily, and very 
kindly inquired into his morning’s adventures. He 
was old, gouty, and very fat. No hack being to be had 
at that early hour, or, what is more probable, choosing 








to save the shilling, he had walked from: his honse ty 
the inn. Had fallen twice; got wet and bruised, aaj 
was very sure that he should be laid “p with the goy T 
for six months. I sympathized with his misfortunes, 

Wondered at the complacency with which he borethep, |. T! 
and joined hii in cursing the weather, the streets,an J repu 
the hackney coachmen. He became complacent anj J jogs 
talkative. Such is John Bull.” ies 

On leaving England,’ Burr proceeded to Gott, 
burgh, and thence through Germany to Paris. Henoy lng 
endeavoured to engage the Emperor in his schema, Be 
but without success—indeed, suspicion attached tohin with 
from the first moment that he set foot on the continen; 
and when he had resolved to return to America, bis able. 
passport was refused. In Paris, however, as in Lop Th 
don, he received many proofs of personal kinds, 
and records in his Journal, with gratitude, the friendly 
attentions of Volney, Denon, the Duke de Bassa, 
Miss Williams, and others. But these gleams ofam 
shine were often followed by others of deep gloom~ 
thus we find recorded in his Journal, written for his 
daughter, whom he idolized: — 

“Nov. 3d.—Your watch and your ring are bob 
pawned for gone thousand franes;’ 11th, ‘My boots am 
at the shoemaker’s to be soled. They are done, an] 
cannot redeem them.’ *. * 

“*23d.—‘I am about to undertake the translation fim 
English into French of two octavo. volumes for m 
hundred louis. It will take me three months hard wai, 
Better than to starve. But the most curious part oi 
story is, that the book in question contains a 
abuse and libels on A. Burr.’ F 

“24th.—Came home and locked myself up aga 
duns.’”’ 


These following bear date in London, whieh} 
visited a second time:— 


“30th.—‘I have serious thoughts of offering int 
lump the residue of your coins and medals. — Trashir 
deed; but there happens to be a medal-monger whoa 
value such trash; and, if he should offer ten guines 
they are gone—gone.’ { 

“Feb. 7th.—*The cash has gone down to seven pem, 
and I have no tobacco; and coffee, and coal, and bral 
only for to-morrow.’ ; 
- “8th.—‘Held a consultation with myselfabout dining 
Instead of having bread for the day, had nota 
and was sick for want of tobacco. To dine and dn 
a pint of ale would just ruin me. So sent my 
maid for fourpence worth of bread and an ounceof® 
bacco, threepence halfpenny; for which had to bomw 
a penny and a half of her; and having only coffee 
the morning, and very scant, for J, Hug is to 
with me, agreed to omit the dinner, and take 





























my cassonade, which found very good; with a bid wg 
cheese made a hearty meal.’ * * hit spe 
“ «Then went to Captain J. to attempt again to ple atime 
your watch, but he could not or would not ad w= 
pounds. Then home: took my p. d. t. and b “An Tri 
still the same half pound bought just ten days Which t 
with a pot of ale, made a feast.’ ”’ ~ B citous, ; 
Singular predicaments for the Vice-Fresidentof 
Great Republic!—but this must suffice. The * The 
we have quoted give but too fair a specimen.of li hein 
melancholy, solitary, friendless career. YoL. 3 














mse}. From Tait’s Magazine. 
~~ THE POPULAR SONGS OF IRELAND.* 
= This book will cause some disappointment. The 
18, and reputation of the compiler, and especially the bound- 
Mt and F jess scope afforded by the subject—the Popular Songs 
"> | of the most joyous and jovial, song-singing, loving, 
Soter. marrying, drinking, hunting, racing, revelling, rebel- 
Tenow ling, tearing, swearing, reckless, and rollocking people 
hems, § under the sun, and one of the liveliest and wittiest 
'tohin F withal—promised too much not to entail disappoint- 
itinent; F nent, for which the editor is hardly to be held blame- 
eaytie F sble. 
inl} ‘The greatest fault of the collection is of a character 
nd eas, resembling what the lawyers call error in substantiali- 
tietlly B ius, The book is, in fact, lamentably deficient in 
assim, F songs. Sixty-four songs, with frequent illustrative 
ofamB snatches of song, and a few variorum readings of 
loon favourite lyrics, however skilfully selected, can con- 





stitate but a specimen of the Popular Songs of Ireland. 
Specimens had, perhaps, been the truer title, while that 
alopted led us to look for an Irish compeer to Dr. 
Perey or Joseph Ritson. Mr. C. Croker has taken 
chiefly songs in vogue, and often those in merely tem- 
porary vogue; while his predecessors have filled 
stronger and higher ground, entrenching themselves 
among the enduring national lyrics of their country. 
There are in Mr. Crofton Croker’s selection songs 
which will not be considered popular at the end of 
mother twenty years—if they deserve the name now, 
which we question. From the general character of 
the collection, we are led to conclude that the editor 
has preferred those lyrics which gave him the best 
opportunity of introducing the curious, if not very pro- 
fond or recondite, information he has collected as to 
the birth and parentage of these fugitive lyrics. An- 
other blemish is the predominance of what we are 
compelled to regard as mere slang songs—slang in 
idea, if not in phrase—and the introduction of the 
tamby-pamby, and the clap-trap. For this error there 
may be reason, if the book is merely made to sell; nor 
hasit been carried to any unpardonable length, though, 
in 80 limited a list as sixty-four songs, every lyric 
ought to have been a gem or a unique. Among what 
We consider purely slang songs, we may point at— 
“O Blarney Castle, my darling;” of the namby-pamby, 
that melancholic, caterwauling and superannuated dit- 
—Shannon’s Flowery Banks;” while we have a 
fiir specimen of the clap-trap—a hit at the gods, and a 
tatimental side-aim at the two-shilling gallery—in 
“An Trishman’s heart is as stout as Shillelah,” an idea 
Which the editor considers eminently original and feli- 
titous, as if “Hearts of Oak” had not been Great Bri- 
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tain’s ships and her men for above a century. These 
may be the popular Irish songs of theatres, Mason and 
Orange Lodges, and convivial parties of the middle 
class; but they cannot be the songs of the Irish people. 
They are not those sung round the farmer’s fire-side, 
on a winter’s night, by the girls spinning or knitting, 
or the boy clouting his brogues; or such as were war- 
bled in the cabin before misery had quenched the light 
of song around the peasant’s hearth.—Turn we to 
pleasanter topics. In 1789, or exactly fifty years since, 
Ritson visited Dublin, to ‘pick up songs, the native 
production of the country, either single or collected. 
But I met,” he adds, “with little or nothing save dis- 
appoinment. And yet I have good reason to think 
that some such compositions must either exist or 
have existed.” There cannot be a doubt of this. 
But the schoo)master had not been abroad in Ireland; 
and the humble minstrel, having no secretary or 
amanuensis, died unrecorded. Mr, C, Croker gives 
his readers reason to believe that he has been more 
successful than Ritson, though this volume bears but 
slender evidence of the results of either antiquarian or 
popular research. The collection is, indeed, chiefly 
of modern date. Among the best songs, are the ad- 
mirable and unique “‘Groves of Blarney,”’ the parent, 
we may add, of a vile spurious brood; and two by 
Dr. Maginn—spirited and truly Irish lyrics. The lay$ 
of older date which are given, are not novelties, thongh 
unexceptionable of their kind; such as the “Kilraddery 
Haunt,” which Ritson published, together with a few 
more omitted here, as “Lillebullero,”” and ‘Bumper 
Squire Jones.” 

Mr. Crofton Croker finally explains the whole affair. 
He had made a very large collection, and was pre- 
pared to submit a series of historical songs to the Eng- 
lish reader, from the Battle of the Boyne downwards, 
(probably to the slaughter of Rathcormac?) but his 
publisher demurred; and, we apprehend, wisely. The 
collection might have assumed a complexion too de- 
cidedly Orange for the taste of either the Irish or 
British public. 

The songs adopted in the limited selection are classi- 
fied. First, we have those in honour of the patron 
saint of the kingdom, which, as is well known, are 
more remarkable for humour than reverence. The 
national emblem, “the green immortal Shamrock,”’ is 
next celebrated. Porarogs, the Irishman’s food, then 
shines in the light of song; and his beloved liquor, 
Wuisxy, is the subject of no fewer than fourteen most 
laudatory songs. Nor is his favourite toy, ““The Sprig 
of Shillelah,”’ forgotten. Besides these, we have local 
songs, in honour of the “Beautiful City of Cork,” of 
Limerick, and a number of other places. Among the 
flowers of the collection, are the serious-butlesque, 
Anglo-Irish songs, if we may use the term serious, to 
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At the very head of these, is the classic **Groves of 
Blarney,” of whose author, “honest Dick Millikin,” 
we have this very interesting notice: — 


Richard Alfred Millikin was born, in 1767, at Castle 
Martyr, a smal! town in the county of Cork, and was 
placed in the office of a country attorney, where he had 
the reputation of devoting more attention to painting, 
poetry, and music, than to the niceties of law. Having 
completed his apprenticeship, when he claimed to be 
admitted as a member of the legal profession, the gen- 
tleman by whom he was to be examined “thought 
— to declare his having received information by 

etter that Mr. Millikin, then present in Court, and 
claiming a right to be sworn a member of it, so far from 
being regularly initiated in the profession of an attorney, 
was bred a painter, and consequently was wholly un- 
qualified for admission. This statement, so grossly 
false,” says Millikin’s biographer, “was promptly cor- 
roborated by a Cork attorney, who asserted that he could 
himself point out a person in Cork, for whom the young 
man in question had actually painted a sign. Such an 
attack, in such a place, was in itself sufficient to abash 
an inexperienced young man; but, when a reeollection 
flashed on his mind of having really painted a board, at 
the request of a poor widow, (she was that attorney’s 
nurse,) to place over the window of her son’s shop, his 
embarrassment became so great that he was unable to 
utter a word; and, had not his limbs refused their office, 
he would have quitted the Court never to return. But, 
just at that distressing moment, an acquaintance of 
happier times, the good-natured, kind-hearted Counsel- 
lor Fitzgerald (as remarkable for his urbanity of dispo- 
sition as corpulence of person) happening to be present, 
and taking fire at the malicious falsehood, rose, and, in 
a very eloquent address to the Court, fully disproved 
the illiberal and unmanly charge; asserting, in his turn, 
that Mr. Millikin—his school-fellow and early friend, 
who was designed for a higher walk in life than that 
he was now about to enter on—had not only received the 
education of a gentleman, but was possessed of those 
accomplishments generally attached to the character, 
one of which was drawing, in which he excelled, and 
which, till now, he had never heard attributed to any 
man as a fault, or considered as a barrier to professional 
pursuits. 

“The consequence of this kind and seasonable ex- 
planation was his being admitted and sworn an attorney, 
and a member of the King’s Inns; after which he re- 
turned to Cork to commence business. Young and un- 
patronised, however, he had little employment.” 

As professional employment, for which there are 
many candidates, must be courted rather than shunned 
as irksome, Mr. Millikin was left with ample leisure to 
indulge his taste for literature and the fine arts; and, 
in 1795, several poetical contributions from his pen were 

rinted in The Monthly Miscellany, a Cork magazine. 

n April 1797, he published, jointly with his sister—a 
lady who had distinguished herself by some historical 
novels—The Cusket, or Hesperian Magazine, which ap- 
peared monthly until] February 1798, when the political 
circumstances of Ireland terminated its existence. 

On the breaking out of the rebellion, Mr. Millikin 
zealously joined the Royal Cork Volunteers, and soon 
became a conspicuous member of that corps. He was 
subsequently, by the exertions of his pen and pencil, 
an active promoter of various benevolent objects in 
Cork. ...... Mr. Millikin’s death was caused by 


water on the chest, and occurred, after a short i 

on the 16th December 1815. He was buried with, 
public funeral at Douglas, near Cork, and his loss de. 
plored as a general calamity. 


Millikin’s papers are now in the hands of Mr. Crof. 
ton Croker. The origin of *“The Groves of Blarney" 
is thus traced in the Memoir of Millikin, published, 
with his poems, after his decease: — 


An itinerant poet, with the view of being paid for his 
trouble, composed a song in praise (as he doubtless jp. 
tended it) of Castle Hyde, the beautiful seat of th 
Hyde family, on the river Blackwater; but, instead ¢ 
the expected remuneration, the poor poet was drive 
from the gate by the order of the then proprietor, who, 
from the absurdity of the thing, conceived that it could 
only be meant as mockery; and, in fact, a more nop 
sensical composition could scarcely escape the pen of; 
maniac. The author, however, well satisfied of ix 
merits, and stung with indignation and disappointment, 
vented his rage in an additional verse against the owner, 
and sung it wherever he had an opportunity of raising 
his angry voice. As satire, however gross, is but to 
generally well received, the song first became a favourite 
with the lower orders, then found its way into ballads, 
and at length into the convivial meetings of gentlemen, 
It was in one of those that Mr. Millikin undertook, in 
the gaiety of the moment, to produce a song that, if not 
superior, should be at least equal in absurdity to ‘Caste 
Hyde;’ and aceordingly, adopting the tune, and taking 
Blarney for his subject, he soon made good his promise, 

“*The Groves of rene od which was received by 
the company with a burst of applause, soon rivalledits 
predecessor ‘Castle Hyde,’ and continued, long th 
favourite of every laughter-loving party.” 

Millikin’s intention was to ridicule the songs whic 
ignorant [Irish village bards—with a vast fondness fe 
rhyme, an imperfect knowledge of«the English la 
guage, and a pedantic ambition to display the fall 
tent of their classical knowledge—were, and still ar, 
in the habit of composing; and in Ireland, rhyme, 
even the approach to it, is often far more effective tha 
reason. 

We shall henceforth adopt Mr. Crofton Croker’ 
reading of this National Song as the true one. Itis 
from the author’s manuscript. The fifth stanza iso 
Millikin’s. It was an impromplu added at an elec 
tioneering dinner, and meant as a hit at the then Low 
Donoughmore, who was present. This was the’ s# 
of the Peer, we believe, of whom George III. is® 
ported to have said, thai, “If he gave him Gres 
Britain and Ireland in a present, he would next al 
the Isle of Man for a little cabbage garden.” Th 
wit is less characteristic of the King than of the rape 
city of an ever-craving, needy Irish Peer. The Pee 
next in succession must have been as ready and adral 
as this one was encroaching. When the new vem 
of “Groves of Blarney” was sung, he applauded t 
loudest. 


In a very humorous speech, he acknowledged the ® 
lationship, thanked the author for his mention of it, 
requested leave to toast the Murphys, Clearys, 
Healys, with all others who, in. the recent 
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Hutchinson cause, and had thus made their blood re- 


lationship with him unquestionable. 
MILLIKIN’S ORIGINAL GROVES OF BLARNEY. 


“The groves of Blarney they are so charming, 
All fy the pny ot sweet silent streams; 
Being banked with posies that spontaneous grow there, 
Planted in order by the sweet rock close. 
‘Tis there’s the daisy, and the sweet carnation, 
The blooming pink, and the rose so fair; 
The daffodowndilly, besides the lily— 
Flowers that scent the sweet fragrant air. 
Oh, ullagoane, &c. 


“Tis Lady Jeffreys that owns this station, 
Like Alexander, or Queen Helen fair; 
There’s no commander throughout the nation 
For emulation can with her compare. 
She has castles round her, that no nine-pounder 
Could dare to plunder her — of strength; 
But Oliver Cromwell he did her pummel, 
And made a breach in her battlement. 
Oh, ullagoane, &c. 


“There’s gravel walks there for speculation, 
And conversation in sweet solitude; 
‘Tis there the Jover may hear the dove, or 
The gentle plover, in the afternoon. - 
And if a young lady should be so engaging 
As to walk alone in those shady bowers, 
Tis there her courtier he may transport her 
In some dark fort, or under ground. 
Oh, ullagoane, &c. 


“for ’tis there’s the cave where no daylight enters, 
Bat bats and badgers are for ever bred; 
Being moss’d by natur’, that makes it sweeter 
Than a coach or six, or a feather-bed. 
Tis there’s the lake that is stored with perches, 
And comely eels in the verdant mud; 
Besides the leeches, and the groves of beeches, 
All standing in order for to guard the flood. 
Oh, ullagoane, &c. 


“Tis there’s the kitchen hangs many a flitch in, 
With the maids a stitching upon the stair; 

The bread and biskie’, the beer and whisky, 
Would make you frisky if you were there. 

Tis there you’d see Peg Murphy’s daughter 
A washing praties forenent the door, 

With Roger Cleary and Father Healy, 

, All blood relations to my Lord Donoughmore, 

Oh, ullugoane, &c. 


“There’s statues gracing this noble place in, 
All heathen goddesses so fair— 
Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air. 
So now to finish this brave narration, 
Which my poor geni’ could not entwine; 
But were I Homer or Nebuchadnezzar, 
Tis in every feature I would make it shine. 
Oh, ullagoane, &c.” 


It is remarkable that among so loving and marrying 
irace as the Irish, there should be so few popular 
tongs of love and courtship; and that, among so witty 
tpeople, we should find no strains of sly and good- 
hamoured sarcasm, and unbditing satire—such, for ex- 
mple, as the Scotch “My Jo, Janet,” or “Tak yer 
Auld Cloak about ye.” Their popular songs of pathos 
ind tenderness were, as we learn from poor Gold- 
tmith, the Scottish “Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good- 


night,’’ and “The Cruelty of Barbara Allen.”’ In the 
*“‘As down by Banna’s Banks,”’-we have one Irish 
love' song not of the bondoir class—one song which 
the criticism of Burns has stamped with fame. We 
are disappointed to learn that the sickening ‘Banks 
of Banna,”’ of which, with Mr. Hay, we heartily agree 
“that we have heard enough,” was a vernal compo- 
sition of the author of the finer song. He was Mr. 
Ogle of Bellevue in the county of Wexford, and a 
member of parliament for Dablin, before the Union, 
against which he voted. His namby-pamby ‘Banks 
of Banna” was universally sang, and much admired 
in its day; its celebrity, probably, arising from the 
music. It wasthe subject of a ludicrous parody, with 
one verse of which we shall present Mr. Crofton 
Croker, in requital for his overstrained admiration:— 
“Shepherds, I have lost my wig— 
Have you seen my jeezy? 


Pride of every barber’s shop, 
It was so sleek and greasy!” 


But Mr. Ogle’s more mature lyric, the favourite of 
Burns, is truly an exquisite song. Burns, points out 
the touching line— ; 


“How can she break the honest heart that wears her im 
its core? 
Ah, gra-ma-chree, ma colleen oge, ma Molly Asthore!” 


Mr. Ogle had the felicity of afterwards marrying this 
wayward, “darling Molly,” who was a Miss Moore. 
“The Hermit of Killarney,” another song in this col- 
lection, is attributed to Mr. Ogle. It is-the supposed 
effusion of a contemplative sage who has not outlived 
the sensibilities’ of youth, and who is melancholy 
without being misanthropic. The burden of each 
stanza is very fine— 


“ Adien, adieu, thou faithless world! 
Thou wast not made for me.” 


Mr. Crofton Croker attributes the authorship of the 
famous “Boys of Kilkenny” to Moore; and, though 
the presumed author will not confess this pleasant sin 
of his youth, the circumstantial evidence adduced 
bears strongly against him. 


1. Moore was a prominent member of the Kilkenny 
private theatricals, about the years 1802, 3, and 4. 

2. The melody called “the old head of Dennis,’ 
was an especial favourite with Moore; to it he wrote his 
well-known song in the first Number of the “Irish Melo- 
dies,” on the Meeting of the Waters in the county of 
Wicklow, commencing, “There is not in this wide 
world.” 

3. The internal evidence of the song itself. The 
luscious picture conveyed to the fancy in the concluding 
lines of the second, and the beautiful local imagery of 
the third verses, as well as the humour which pervades 
the entire song, partake more of the tone of Moore’s 
mind than of the national character. 

It was no doubt originally written for, and sung on 
the Kilkenny stage, and the last verse was probably an 





adjunct by the author when he sung “the Boys of Kil- 
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kenny”’ in England, where he became a permanent 
resident about 1807. 

The Kilkenny theatre has been already noticed as a 
speculation of Owenson’s. Mr. Banim, in some gos- 
siping letters on Ireland, published in a London periodi- 
eal, says, “Until within the last few years, a private 
theatre was annually opened in Kilkenny under the 
management of Mr. Richard Power, an accomplished 
and amiable gentleman, at which, with other charac- 
ters of consideration, Mr. Corry (Secretary to the Linen 
Hall) exhibited his very rare talents. . . . . . 
It was at these Kilkenny theatricals that Miss O’Neil 
lost her heart to Mr. Becher; while the world conse- 
quently Jost its first-rate actress. Mr. B. was the 
Coriolanus of the amateur company, and became capti- 
vated with his present celebrated lady during the very 
last Kilkenny season, while Miss O’Neil was gratui- 
tously lending her mighty talents in behalf of the widow 
and the orphan. It is said, too, that here, at a very 
early period of her life, and when retained as an ac- 
cessory, Miss O’Neil met with a cordial and decisive 
encouragement, which rnaterially influenced her after 
success in the metropolis. I have more to say to you 
about Kilkenny pic-nics. Tom Moore was for some 

ears the Spado, Mungo, and Peeping Tom of the 

oards; and, by all accounts, a glorious little actor he 
made. Iam informed that his Spado was a treat. In- 
deed, the character seems made for him. How I 
should like to have seen the Irish ladies eyeing him as 
he sung— 


“ ‘Oh, lasses, of love can you fail, 
With such a compact little lovey? 

Though no one can taste the big whale, 
Sure all love the little anchovy!’ 


And again— 


th im 5 wanting two feet in my body, 
In soul I aan thirty feet high.’ 


Here he recited his own melalogue; and, as the final 
bit of tattle, be it added, here Tommy also met, wooed, 
and won his present good lady.” 


Air—‘*The old head of Dennis.” 


Oh, the boys of Kilkenny are stout roving blades, 

And if ever they meet with the nice little maids, 

bia | kiss them and coax them, they spend their money 
ree. 

Oh! of all towns in Ireland, Kilkenny for me. 

Oh! of all towns io Ireland, Kilkenny for me! 


Through the town of Kilkenny there runs a clear stream, 
In the town of Kilkenny there lives a pretty dame, 

Her cheeks are like roses, her lips much the same, 
Like a dish of ripe strawberries smothered in cream. 
Like a dish of ripe strawberries smothered in cream. 


Her eyes are as black as Kilkenny’s famed coal, 

And ’tis they through my bosom that have burned a big 
hole; 

Her mind, like its waters, is as deep, clear, and pure, 

But her heart is more hard than its marble, I’m sure. 

But her heart is more hard than its marble, I’m sure. 


“Oh! Kilkenny’s a famous town, that shines where it 
stands, ‘ 

And the more I think on it, the more my heart warms; 

For if I was in Kilkenny, I’d think myself at home, 

For it’s there I'd get sweathearts, but here I get none. 

For it’s there I'd get sweathearts, but here I get none.” 


The two first lines of the last stanza of this song 
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are taken literally from a sweet old Scoto-Irish sony 
which we have never met with in print, and whic 


goes thus— 


“Oh bonny Portmore! thou shines where thou stands, 
And the more I look to thee the more my heart warms 


But when I look from thee my heart is aye sore, 
To think on the lassie I left at Portmore.” 


A hunter after the finer order of the popular songs of 
Ireland should “Try Glasgow,” and Ayrshire, anj 
Renfrewshire. Motherwell’s Collection, we believe, 
includes some good specimens of the Scoto-Irish style, 
The song “One night when I got frisky,” with the 
burden, **Oh, I'll never get drunk any more,” is pal. 


pably formed upon the Scottish ditty—' . 


“T’ll never get drunk any more, 
I'll never get drunk any more; 
But aye when I smell good liquor, 
I'll just look in at the door.” 


The very popular song, “St. Patrick was a gentle 
man,” so ofien shockingly mangled and vuigarized in 
the singing of the English and Scotch, is, it seems, 
the joint production, or rather, we suspect, was only 
jointly sung at a masquerade in Cork in 1814, by M. 
Bennett and Mr. Toleken, in the character of ballad. 
The third, fourth, and sixth stanzas of the 
common edition have since been added, the last by 
Mr. Toleken. Though first in point of time, it does 
not, in wit, and brilliancy, and droll Irish hamow, 
approach Magion’s “St. Patrick of Ireland, my dear!” 
The Doctor calls this last a ‘theological song, con 
taining the principal acts of the national Saint—tis 
coming to Ireland on astone; his blessed, never-empty- 
ing can, commonly called St. Patrick’s pot; his chang 
ing a leg of mutton into a salmon during Lent,” an 
We should not imagine thi 
even the most bigoted Catholic could carp at this it 
imitable lyric, the Irish “St. George he was for Eng 


singers. 


other genial miracles. 


land!” 
Ain—The Night before Lary was stretched. 


“A fig for St. Denis of France— 
He’s a trumpery fellow to brag on; 
A fig for St. George and his lance, 
Which spitted a heathenish dragon; 
And the Saints of the WeJshman or Scot 
Are a couple of pitiful pipers; 
Both of whom may just travel to pot 
Compared with that patron of swipers, 
St. Patrick of Ireland, my dear! 


“He came to the Emerald Isle 

On the lump of a paving-stone mounted; 
The steam-boat he beat by a mile, 

Which mighty good sailing was counted. 
Says he, ‘The salt water, I think, 

Has made me most bloodily thirsty; 
So bring mea flagon of drink— 

To keep down the mulligrubs, burst ye— 

Of drink that is fit for a saint!’ 


“Fe preached, then, with wonderful force, 
The ignorant natives a-teaching; 

With a pint he washed down his discoursy, | 
‘For,’ says he, ‘I detest your dry preaching. 
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The people, with wonderment struck, 
At a pastor so pious and civil, 
Exclaimed—‘We’re for you, my old buck! 
. And we pitch our blind gods to the devil, 
ho dwells in hot water below!’ 


“This ended, our worshipful spoon 

Went to visit an elegant fellow, 
Whose practice, each cool afternoon, 

Was to get most delightfully mellow. 
‘That day, with a black-jack of beer 

It chanced he was treating a party; 
Says the Saint—‘This good day, do you hear, 

drank nothing to speak of, my hearty! 
So give me a pall at the pot!’ 


“The pewter he lifted in sport, 
(Believe me, I tell you no fable,) 
A gallon he drank from the quart, 
And then placed it full on the table. 
‘A miracle!’ every one said, 
And they all took a haul at the stingo; 
They were capital hands at the trade, 
And drank till they fell; yet, by jingo,, 
The pot still frothed over the brim! 


“Next day, quoth his host, ‘Tis a fast, 
And I’ve naught in my larder but mutton; 
And, on Fridays, who’d make such repast, 
Except an unchristian-like glutton?’ . 
Says Pat, ‘Cease your nonsense, I beg, 
What you tell me is nothing but gammon; 
Take my compliments down to the leg, 
And bid it come hither a salmon!’ 
And the leg most politely complied! 
. * * * . * 


“Oh! he was an elegant blade 

As you'd meet from Fairhead to Kilcrumper;* 
And though under the sod he is laid, 

Yet here goes his health in a bumper! 
I wish he was here, that my glass 

He might by art magic replenish; 
But since he is not—why, alas! 

My ditty must come to a finish, 

Because all the liquor is out!” 

Mr. Crofton Croker enters into the learned contro- 
versy concerning the genuine Shamrock, but throws 
nonew light upon the question. On the whole hein- 
dines to the authenticity of the common white trefoil 
dover, of which many inhabitants of Edinburgh may 
still remember pet-patches being carefully cultivated, 
that the Irish students, then thronging to our univer- 
sity, might have shamrocks wherewith to garnish their 
beavers on St. Patrick’s Day, or the 17th of March. 
Ananonymous Dublin writer attacks Mr. Bicheno’s 
theory, which assumes the wood-sorrel to be the true 
shamrock. ‘The Dublin writer evidently does not 
know what that beautiful plant is, and confounds it 
with common sorrel or sourocks. ‘The wood-sorrel is 
ofthe most brilliant and delicate green colour, but of 
twarmer and lighter hue than the trefoil, which its 
ttquisitely pencilled leaf considerably resembles. The 
tefoil is, however, the shamrock by proscription, and, 
like the Whigs, it would be a pity to disturb \it in 


* Pairhead is the, north-east cape of Ireland; Kilerum- 
per is a ruined church, and ancient burial-ground, be- 
ween Fermoy and Kilworth, in the county of Cork, the 
southern county ‘of Ireland. 
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possession. The search for a four-leaved ~ of 
trefoil is common to Scotland with Ireland, and proba- 
bly to many other countries, and is held as the har- 
binger of good buck to the finder. 

Of the songs in praise of the Potato, that addressed 
to Cobbet is the best. Colman’s broad parody on 
Scott’s “Boat Song” in “The Lady of the Lake,” 
does no more deserve to be classed among the popular 
songs of Ireland, than a thousand other slang songs 
about Irish bulls and blunders. “The Land of Pota- 
toes,’’ is ascribed to Mr. Owenson, the father of Lady 
Morgan. ‘This gentleman was a comic actor of some 
merit; and in his own country and day was particu- 
larly admired in the personation of off-hand, half-gen- 
tlemanly Irish characters. Of Owenson, now best 
known through the literary reputation of his daughter, 
Sir Jonah Barrington says:— 


He was highly celebrated in the line of Irish charac- 
ters; and never did an actor exist so perfectly calculat- 
ed, in my opinion, to personify that singular class of 
people. Considerably above six feet in height, re- 
markably handsome and brave-looking, vigorous, and 
well-shaped, he was not vulgar enough to disgust, nor 
was he genteel enough to be out of character. ‘Never 
did I see an actor so entirely identify himself with the 
peculiarities of those parts he assumed. « In the hi 
class of Irish characters (old officers, &e.) he looked 
well, but did not exhibit sufficient dignity; and, in the 
lowest, his humour was scarcely quaint and original 
enough; but in what might be termed the middle class 
of Paddies, no man ever combined the look and the 
manner with such felicity as Owenson. Seientific 
singing is not an Irish quality; and he sang well 
enough. I have heard Jack Johnstone warble so very 
skilfully, and act some parts so very like a man of first- 
rate education, that I almost forgot the nation he was 
mimicking. That was not the case with Owenson; he 
acted as if he had not received too much schooling, 
and sang like a man whom nobody instructed. He was, 
like most of his profession, careless of his concerns, 
and grew old without growing rich. His last friend 
was old Fontaine, a very celebrated Irish dancing- 
master, many years domiciliated and highly esteemed 
in Dublin. He aided Owenson and his family whilst 
he had the means to do so; and they both died nearly 
at the same time, instances of talent and improvidence. 

Mr. Owenson’s song displays no distinguishing 
humour or elegance. The burden is the best-of it. 

‘Hospitality, 
No formality, 
All reality, there vou ever see; 
The free and the easy 
Would so amaze ye, 
You'd think us all crazy, 

For dull, we never be! 

In the land of potatoes, O!” 

To the imperial praises of Whisky made by Peter 
the Great, who, of all wine, said Irish wine was the 
best, and who drank accordingly, Mr. Crofton Croker 
adds those of George IV., who, on his visit to’Dublin 
in 1821, while he maddened all Irish brains with the 
intoxicating fumes of loyalty, had his own excited by 
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the genuine poteen. Our author should have told that 
his Majesty had the good taste to forbid the appear- 
ance of exciséd or “Parliament whisky,’’ at the royal 
table. His punch was made only of that 


Which came from a still, 
Snug under a hill, 
Where eye of gauger saw it not.” 

With the full. fourteen Whisky Songs here put on 
record, Ireland must, we fear, yield the palm to Scot- 
land in praising usquebae, whatever be their respec- 
tive merits ia the immense consumption of the beverage 
sacred to both nations.* The most remarkable new 
fact relating to this potent inspirer of the Irish muse 
is, that Big Jack Joyce of Connemara, has joined the 
Tee-Total Society! Were this portentous joining any- 
thing more than an equivalent to the three months’ 
vow to a priest, we should fancy the end of the Irish 
world at hand. . 

“On the poteen,” says Barrow, “being produced, I 
hoped he (the aforesaid ‘Big Jack Joyce’), would not 
oblige me to drink alone; but it was not without much 
entreaty I could prevail upon him to take a single glass, 
which he did only, he said, to welcome my arrival. 
*Tempora mulantur,’ thought I, and some of us are 
changed with them; for it was searcely a twelvemonth 
since Inglis visited him, when ‘room was found on the 
table for a double-sized flagon of whisky, and water 
appeared to be a ——- not much in repute.” The 
mystery was soon unriddled by his telling me that he— 
Joyce, of all men in the world—had become a member 
of a Temperance Society! and had taken a vow (on 
three months’ trial) not to drink spirits, save and ex- 
cept on such an occasion as the present, and when ne- 

to do so medicinally. He, however, gave me 
to understand that he had taken his fair share of poteen 
in his day, and was nothing the worse of it. 

“It is to be hoped,”’ adds Barrow, “that this honest 
fellow will not endeavour to prevail on his poor neigh- 
bours to forego entirely this necessary beverage; abso- 
lutely necessary, as I am assured by a medical gentle- 
man of t eminence, to prevent scorbutic habits in 
those whose chief or sole food is the potato, which 
Cobbett not improperly calls ‘the root of poverty.’ 
Rice has not much more nutrition in it than potatoes, 
and yet the millions of India and China feed upon little 
else; but they never eat it alone; it is either dressed in 
the shape of curries, or highly seasoned with pepper 
and other hot spices, which answers the purpose of 
whisky.” 

+ + « « « Before the progress of whisky, leper- 
houses, which, as Dr. Ledwich observes, “were every 
where to be found” in Ireland, rapidly disappeared; and 
hence this healing spirit was termed the water of life, 
or aqua vite, which words, rendered into Irish, are 
usquebagh, emphatically called wisge; or, to use the 
expression of Sir Walter Scott, “by way of eminence 


*Can any of our readers furnish us, for our collection, 
with a copy of a droll effusion, composed in the charac- 
ter of a Highlander, in praise of usquebae, which con- 
tains this stanza:— 

“When Shanet pe sick, and pe makin te pairn, 

Te wee drappie trink it pecherrish her prain, 

It make her to sing, and ta howdie to pray— 
Och! long life to Donald and his Usquebae.” 





termed the water,” and from uisge is our common wor 
whisky derived. 

By the old physicians this charming cordial was p 
commended as a means of prolonging life; and it 
consequently, eagerly and universally sought after. Fey. 
nel-seeds, saffron, and other pungent matters were mip. 
gled with it; but these were soon found to be 
whimsical adulterations of the sublime purity of an jy. 
estimable extract. Fynes Moryson, although little ip. 
clined to admit the excellence of anything rish, says, 
“The Irish aqua vite, vulgarly called usquebagh, ig 
held the best in the world of that kind; which is alg 
made in England, but nothing so good as that which 
is brought out of Ireland.” 

Among the Local Songs, the best is the following 
by Dr. Brennan of Dublin, the editor of the defunet 
Milesian Montuty Magazine, whose characteristic 
Monthly period was sometimes three months, and 
sometimes three years, as best suited the convenience 


of its eccentric editor. 
‘A Connaught man 
Gets all that he can, 
His impudence never has mist-all; 
He’ll seldom flatter, 
But bully and batter; 
And his talk’s of his kin and his pistol. 


“A Munster man 
Is civil by plan; 
Again and again he’ll entreat you; 
Though you ten times refuse, 
He his object pursues, 
Which is, nine out of ten times, to cheat you. 


“An Ulster man 
Ever means to trepan 
He watches your eye and opinion; 
He’ll ne’er disagree 
Till his interest it be, 
And insolence marks his dominion. 


“A Leinster man 

Is with all cup and can; 
He calls t’other provinces knaves; 

Yet each of them see, 

When he starts with the three, 
That his distance he frequently saves.” 

The Irish Muses have many unfortunate or outeast 
step-sons, much like those of other lands. One or two 
smooth, sweet effusions, by a person of this description 
named Callanan, find a place here. In a young mm 
they are promising and nothing more. The autha 
was intended for a priest, and studied for some time # 
Maynooth. He left that seminary, offended his rele 
tions, and became a schoolmaster. At one period, it 
a fit of despair, he enlisted as a private soldier. Sub 
sequently, he was patronized by Dr. Maginn, and be 
came an assistant in the Doctor’s school. Callanu 
was also a private tutor. He was a thorough-pacel 
victim to the Muses, or rather to his own indiscretios; 
and his little story repeats a warning often given, 3m 
too often in vain. He was indolent and procrastina 
ing, and yet bit with that mania for instant publier 
tion, which is one of the worst symptoms of 8 poo 
poet. He fell into a decline, and died in Portugal # 
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the age of thirty-four. Thitherhis generous friends— 
for he never wanted friends—had sent him, to be tutor 
jn a family, and for the recovery of his health. His 

“Sweet Avondu,” is smooth and flowing, with a 
smack of the melody of Smollet’s “Leven’s Banks,” 
put destitute of the vigour and concentration of that 
beautiful poem. In the high department of genuine 
lytical poetry, the Popular Songs of Ireland seem sadly 
deficient. Moore, where he has succeeded, is but one 
happy accident, and there is no other remarkable Irish 
song-writer. ‘The flow of song, in the nobler sense, 
would indeed seem to have ceased of late over both 
the Islands. 

Of slang songs, or what he designates as such, 
though many more of the songs are slangish enough, 
Mr. Crofton Croker gives but one example, ‘De Groves 
of de Pool,” written by honest Dick Millikin upon 
“the gallant Cork City Militia” returning after the 
glorious wars of the °98; or rather of “their advance 
back again,” as he terms it Hibernically. One stanza 
isas good for our purpose as the whole— 


“Now de war, dearest Nancy, is ended, 
And de peace is come over from France; 
So our gallant Cork city militia 

Back again to head-quarters advance. 
No longer a beating dose rebels, 

We'll now be beating de bull, 
And taste dose genteel recreation 

Dat are found in de groves of de Pool. 

Ri fol didder rol bidder rol, &c.” 


Among the political and slang songs of that memo- 
mble period we can remember one which, from its 
sprightliness, deserves that Mr. Crofton Croker, or 
some one else, should reseue it from oblivion. It ap- 
peared on a broadside, of which the figure-head was a 
French republican soldier mounted upon an ass, with 
the motto—a parody of the inspiring rallying word of 
that mad epoch—of 


ERIN GO BRAY! 


“From Rochforte, in de Bay of Biscay, 
Me come for de very fine visky 
To make de Jacobin frisky, 

And Erin may go bray! 


“Me get de meally potato 

From de Irish democrato. 

To make de Jacobin fat, O! 
And Erin may go bray! 


“Me put into requisition 
* De girl of every condition, 
And Erin may go bray! 


“Erin may bray and kick, O! 

But de Jacobin will stick, O! 

As -~ there’s any thing to pick, O! 
nd Erin may go bray!” 


Among the local songs, ‘‘The County of Limerick 
-Hunt,”’ written to celebrate a famous hunt which 
Wok place in the year 1735, is more classic in tone 
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than most of those temporary local effusions. Among 
the ladies, toasted in bumpers at the dinner after the 
hunt, was the veritable Miss Alicia, or “Alley Croker,” 
the true-love, as we are led to suppose, of the man 
“Who lived in Ballinacrazy.” She was afterwards 
married to Charles Langley, Esq., -of Lisnarnock, 
county of Kilkenny. A sampler, worked by the fair 
Alley, is preserved as a relic by a family named Baker, 
in Tipperary county. The anthor of “Alley Croker” 
—and why is it not included among “The Popular 
Songs of Ireland?”’—was Larry Grogan, a celebrated 
amateur piper ef the family of Grogan of Johnstown, 
County of Wexford. 

One good song, ‘Dear Mallow, adieu,” was written 
by Samuel White, the Master of the English Grammar 
School, Dublin, and the teacher of Moore (who has 
addressed a sonnet to his memory) and also of other 
distinguished men. He was a spouter, a rhymester, 
and fond of theatricals. He taught his pupils to de- 
claim in the style of Mossop, Barry, and the elder 
Sheridan, who had been the associates of his youth; 
and Mr. Moore believes that his taste has had a power- 
fal influence upon the tone of Irish rhetoric, as most 
of the prominent members of the bar, and the pulpit 
orators, had passed under his tuition. This gay, happy, 
and unworldly old schoolmaster died at the age of 
fourscore. 

“The Rakes of Mallow”—the bloods and bucks of 
that once fashionable water-drinking town, before 
steam whisked the fashionables of the south of Ireland 
over to Bristol, Bath, and Cheltenham—are celebrated 
in a song more truly descriptive than recommendatory 
of the morals and manners of those gay youths. A 
few lines may suffice to depicture the daily life of an 
frish buck not very long since. 


“When at home with dadda dying, 
Still for Mallow water crying; 
But where there’s good claret plying 
Live the rakes of Mallow. 


“Living short but merry lives; 
Gving where the devil drives; 
Having sweethearts, but no wives, 
Live the rakes of Mallow. 


“Racking tenants, stewards teasmg, 

Swiftly spending, slowly raising, 

Wishing to spend all their days m 
Raking as at Mallow. 


“Then, to end this raking life, 
They get sober, take a wife; 
Ever after live in strife, 
And wish again for Mallow.” 


One old historical ballad has now a double in- 
terest belonging to it. ‘The Entrenchment of New 
Ross” is supposed to have been composed in 1265, 
when the walls were in progress of being raised. It 
was written in Norman French by a friar named Mi- 





cbhael Kildare, and was translated from the Harleian 
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MSS.., in the British Museum, by the lamented L. E. 
L. It is printed here for the first time. It is, how- 
ever, rather to be regarded as a curiosity than as appro- 
priate to a collection of Irish popular songs; yet it 
gives a singular glimpse of ancient manners. All the 
inhabitants of the menaced town took their turn of 
labour at erecting the defensive walls, towers, and 
bridges; every trade or guild working by itself under 
its separate banners and leaders. Even the women 
and ladies laboured in’carrying stones; and, in honour 
of them, one tower was named “The Maiden’s Tower.” 

And thus we close Mr. Crofton Croker’s contribu- 
tion to the Minstrelsy of his native country, commend- 
ing what he has done, and hoping that, with the 
materials whiich he has collected, he may yet rear a 
broader-based, nobler, and more lasting monument to 
the honour of Ireland. . 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. ° 
ASSASSINS AND BULL FIGHTS. 


The following narrative is by the Baron von Auffen- 
berg, one of the most spirited and glowing of the Ger- 
man dramatic poets. It is extracted from his account 
of a Pilgrimage to Granada and Cordova, and gives 
perhaps a better view of the state of Spanish misrule 
than a more laboured disquisition could furnish. His 
pilgrimage was performed in company with a Swiss 
gentleman, whom he introduces only as **Carlos,”’ and 
who plays a prominent, though not a very heroic part 
in the following adventure. He calls it *A Night of 
Terror in Valencia,” and it certainly seems to have 
been. deserving of the name; though we cannot help 
thinking that if Carlos had been William Tell, or the 
Baron Guy of Warwick, the issue might have been 
different. There might have been worse odds than 
three to two—but to the tale. 

A dismal day of clouds succeeded the bright sunshine 
of the Easter festival. I visited several more of the 
innumerable convents and churches of this city, which 
give a convincing proof of the inexhaustible wealth of 
the Spanish priesthood. The weather grew worse and 
worse;—dull and depressed, as if I had encountered 
the simoom, I betook myself to the table d’hdte of the 
Funda, where the first object that presented itself was 
a French merchant, who had just arrived from Barce- 
lona. He was a tall haggard-looking man, dressed in 
dark-coloured clothes, with a vast profusion of beard, 
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note-book, and determined on visiting the hospital ney 
morning, he seemed encouraged to pour forth his 
| blings more freely than before. He growled about the 
| Weather, the dinner—the meats were bad, the dishes 
tll dressed—and at last it was quite a relief to me whe 


he falsified his own judgments on the cookery, by ea, 












































and a most melancholy expression on his pallid face. 
Such an object was by no means qualified to raise my 
spirits; he reminded me of Peter Schlemihl of shadow- 
less memory, and his conversation was in admirable 
keeping with his outward man. He spoke of nothin 

but wars, earthquakes, cholera, and suicide. He smelt 
strong of camphor; and, as no one seemed inclined to 
listen to the lamentations of this second Jeremiah, he 
addressed his conversation to me. When he had asked 
me what lions I had seen—‘*What!” he cried, “have 
you not been to the Hospital yet!—my dear sir, ’tis the 
prettiest sight in Valencia.” This was in character; 














|'ng so copiously of every dish that came in his way, | gp} 
| that he found it impossible to talk any more. Daring J yoj 
| dessert, he rose and walked to the window. After he hes 
had looked for some time at the sky, he came bath, | om 
and muttered (almost as if he were pleased at the pm | jij 
pect) “Any one that wishes to see a good stiff stom J gi! 
may go down this afternoon to the seaside. A bad C 
look-out for the shipping—lives lost—bankruptcies— J nq 
bodies washed “ashore,” et cetera, et cetera, and Fret 
capo. When at last this bird of bad omen left the room, A 
many a hearty “Valgate Satanas” hurled after him, J gsya 
showed that the Spanish part of his auditory were the . 
no means prepossessed in his favour. Carlos andl, J shoo 
however, were glad to avail ourselves of his inform § i 
tion, as neither of us had yet seen a sea-storm; atid We es 
accordingly walked along a beautiful road, ornamented | «Tw 
with splendid trees, to the Villa Nueva de Santa Mari, J hi, 
as the little seaport, about a mile and a half from the J siran 
city, is called. It is also sometimes called E) Gra, “J 
It was about six o’clock in the evening when we pered 
reached it. The bay of Valencia is always rough, § give 
being exposed to almost every wind; and on the preseat J genth 
occasion a regular borrasca was raging. The sea wa ff plead 
earth-coloured; from time to time the waves, white Bf sdyig 
crested, and higher than the house-tops, came rolling § then t 
in, while the east wind howled every moment mor § trick ; 
fiercely, as jf it enjoyed the hideous sound itself had Bop, ar 
made. All the thander-voices of the mighty dee § Beg 
seemed let loose. A frigate in the distance struggled B ogy ey 
like some ocean-spirit with the increasing tempest J imme 
No wonder that this magnificent scene made us fore uardes, 
ful of every thing else. I declaimed and spoutedall J dregs | 
the poetry I brew remember suitable for the occasion, J other . 
and was not very unlike Demosthenes, with the exeep § wine, 
tion of having no pebbles in my mouth; and Carls, § «wy, 
I have no doubt, would have also sung hymns to Nep § inferna 
tune, if he had not been busy collecting mussels ad My, 
other shells that were cast on shore by the violence f J “We p 
the storm—for Carlos is a conchologist, and though FF night y 
of his cockles and periwinkles almost as much as df convin, 
his Homer and Byron. convers 
The rage of the elements grew with the darkness J though 
the foam of the waves gleamed as if with lightning  laaghte 
The hollow sounds of the abyss seemed to sound ap § tures, 
wards from the depths of the lower world, and it wa J} against 
only when night had fairly set in that we could tex yal, 
ourselves away from the grand and exciting spectacle. J Just 
E! Grao was already quite deserted; scattered light § bottle o 
along the coast glimmered dimly through the darkness, § down, 
and along the roads belated travellers were hurryitg# many gs 
towards the city, some on horseback, and some in thet! § mantle 
light tartanas. It was about nine o’clock when Wf himself 
came to the sea gate, and we found it closed. Whet} might 4; 
we begged permission to enter, a low voice advised ~ a, 
“to pass on to the left (a la iz guierda) where we might f “Noda! 
perhaps still get in, for here it was impossible: te it sound 
strongest orders had been given to admit no one afiet t breast 
the doors were shut; no, not if it were St. Vincetle} w, he ¢, 
himself.” This took us a little aback; but we obeyed J negg, «»” 
the recommendation, and walked towards the Puer#] we alwa 
Real. four o’ 
“After all, Carlos,” said I, “’tis no great matter; WF yo, y 





and when I had put down his recommendation in my 
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only lose the fandango for to-night, and sleep in the 

air.’ Scarcely had I said this, when I heard 
something creeping softly; and in a moment, as if fallen 
down from heaven, or sprung up from the other place, 
a broad-shouldered, thick-set man stood before us, 
dressed in the wild, romantic costume of the labradors, 
orlabourers of that district. With a very submissive 
yoice, and many bows and cringes, “The caballeros,” 
he said, “are belated. O,-Madre de Dios, so am I—so 
am I! Bat, chi! chi! I know the guard at the door; I 
will speak to them; they are sure to letus in. Chi! 
chi! vamos juntos.” 

Carlos muttered curses on the sea, on the mussels 
and periwinkles, and the long face of the melancholy 
Frenchman. 

As yet I had no suspicion, and I knew it was not 
usual in Spain for one man to attack two. We reached 
the Puerta Real. In the middle of it is a long slit, 
about two inches wide, perhaps an inlet for smuggled 
igars. Through this opening, our companion, the 
labrador, carried on a conversation with the sentinel. 
“Two caballeros are out here—great gentlemen—Chi! 
chi, centinela!—open the gate—the caballeros are 
strangers—they will be grateful, you may be sure.” 

“[ will give you two duros if you get us in,” whis- 
pered Carlos to our advocate; and I immediately per- 
ceived an involuntary movement of surprise in that 
gentleman, and an alteration in his voice; after this he 
pleaded our cause as if he were notin earnest. He now 
advised me to give myself out as harbour-captain, and 
then they would be sure to open. Bat I perceived the 
trick and its object, namely—to seize me as an impos- 
tor, and squeeze as much money out of me as he could. 

Before J had time to answer, I heard Carlos cursing 
our evil stars more than ever; and with some cause, for 
immediately a voice said, quite close to us, **Buenos 
tardes, caballeros,”’ and two other fellows in the same 
dress approached us—one of them very tall, and the 
wher a short stout man, who carried a full bottle of 
wine. 

“We are lost men,” whispered Carlos—“Oh! that 
infernal sea!’’ 

My suspicions now rose at once to the highest pitch. 
“We must leave this at all hazards,” I said, “or this 
tight will probably be our last.” Of this I was well 
convinced; for the three men began a low -muttered 
conversation among themselves, but always, when they 
thought we were observing them, mixed with bursts of 
laughter, as if they were talking of some merry adven- 
tues, “They are laying their plans at this moment 
‘gainst our lives,” said Carlos; “there is no hope for 
te=alas! alas!?? 

Just as he said this, the short man let fall his wine 
bottle on a stone slab near the door, and as he stooped 
down, cursing his ill luck, I saw him gather up a good 
many stones, and wrap them up in his red-coloured 
mantle, The tall fellow, in the mean time, posted 
himself on the other side of us, as if they suspected we 
might try to make our escape. Our first acquaintance 

@ again to the sentinel, whose only answer was, 
“Noda! noda!”’ It was now half-past nine—we heard 
sounding from the church towers. The man seemed 
‘breathe more freely, and stretching himself joyfully 
wp, he said, in a tone that evidently showed his happi- 
ness, “Tis of no use, caballeros; at this-hour the keys 
we always given up into the commandant’s hands; but 
four o’clock the relief-guard comes, and the gates are 
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opened. You had better come, and spend the time 
with us till then.” 

‘Tengo una buena casa”’ (I havea good house), said 
the little man, in an ominous whisper; and I now felt 
persuaded they would try to get us into the suburb, to 
be able to attack us the more securely. 

Our situation was deplorable enough, and particularly 
mine. We were quite defenceless—even my leaden- 
headed stick I had left behind, and I had nothing buta 
small pocket-knife, with a blade of about two inches 
long. I had with me eighty Napoleons in gold, and 
in a bag the money for our journey to Madrid, amount- 
ing to two hundred guidens, also in gold; for, in the 
funda, there was no place I could safely stow it away, 
not even acupboard that would lock. J had also a gold 
watch with me, the chain of which had attracted the 
marked attention of the party. The sentinel now hal- 
looed to us—“Off with you, in the devil’s name—back 
from the gate!” 

“Vamos juntos,”’ said the three men, and stuck to us 
closer than ever. 

I cannot comprehend what indescribable fatality it 
was, that led us to go with them, and not rather to r- 
main near the gate, in spite of the notice of the sentinel. 
We were partly ashamed to show such an appearance 
of alarm, and partly we laid our plans as we went along, 
to save ourselves, if possible, by the window of what- 
ever house they took us into. T determined to. try our 
fortune at the first gate again; and as the sentinel warned 
us off with more anger than ever, we retired. I cannot 
describe the presentiment of some overhanging evil that 
now took possession of me. The sky above looked 
black and lowering, and over all sonnded the dull hol- 
low roll of the tempestuous sea. I felt more depressed 
and agitated at that moment than during all that fol- 
lowed. I was walking in front with the man who had 
spoken to us first; the tall man followed in the middle; 
while the little one had joined himself to Carlos, re- 
peating his exclamation of “Vamos! vamos!” I soon 
became aware that the fellows had led us away from 
the gate, and towards the great bridge. Peacefully 
shone the lights of a cloister of the Trinitarians on the 
other side, which I had observed during the day; and a 
new hope of deliverance gave me fresh strength. I re- 
solved to rush to the door of the cloister, and shout for 
assistance—*A yuda al Rey!””—the usual cry in distress. 
But at this moment Carlos positively refused to go 
further over the bridge. The first man altered his tone, 
and spoke bullyingly,—*Whom do you take us for, 
seniors? Weare good men and true (hombres de bien); 
to h—1] with any one that doubts us!” I made signs 
to Carlos, pointing to the cloister, and pretended to be 
in high spirits, to deceive the trio. 

“Let us go with these good fellows; they are honest 
Valencians, we will have a jolly night in their houses. 
They are brave Spaniards; and to-morrow they can come 
with us to the funda, and we will pay them the double 
of the reckoning, for we have no money with us now. 
Vamos! We will have dancing and singing, and all 
sorts of merry-making, in the house of a gallant 
Spaniard. We are no Frenchmen; a German and a 
Swiss will get on right well with the noble caballeros. 
Vamos! vamos!” . 

With consternation I observed that the first man only 
answered me in monosyllables—a cold short “si, si”— 
and increased his pace. Under us rolled the waters of 
the Guadalavier, and we rapidly reached the other side. 
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1 now drew my knife in preparation for my desperate 
venture, and sidled constantly towards the cloister. I 
sang with all my might—**Amis, la matinée est belle.” 
Immediately I heard three separate clicks! and I knew 
that the springs of their navajas were touched; the first 
man at the same time saying to me, sternly—‘Aura 

ezetas paur la pobreza” (now money for the poor). 

he long knife glittered in his hand—the cloister lay 
scarcely fifty yards from us, and, maddened by rage 
and despair, I made the attempt. 1 sprang like a baited 
tiger on the labrador, in hopes of reaching his eyes with 
my short knife; but I sank, as if thunderstruck, to the 
ground, from acrashing blow on the head with a stone, 
thrown by the man who followed in the middle. I was 
half senseless, but soon recovered; for already I felt the 
cold knife as again and again it dug into my flesh. 
Stab followed stab. This deliberate murder made me 
mad with indignation and despair. I howled and bit 
all round like a wild beast—all three had attacked me; 
and Carlos had saved himself, as he was a little way 
behind. He could not have helped me, even if he had 
staid, as he had not even a knife with him. While I 
léve I shall never forget those dreadful figures, as they 
stood above me, darkly relieved upon the cloudy sky. 
The courteousness of the little man was the most re- 
volting thing of all. In a quiet mild voice he kept 
saying to me, “Callese ud,” (be silent). ‘Mire ud la 
santa pobreza” (behold the holy poverty). ‘Be silent, 
my dear sir—the money, dear sir—I beg you will be 
silent;’’ and at every word followed a stab. 

Instinctively i had thrown myself on my left side to 
guard, as long as possible, the region of the heart. 
With my right arm and foot I managed to parry a good 
many thrusts, which were principally aimed at the 
breast and body. It was evident they wished to finish 
me as quick as possible, as they were afraid my friend, 
who had escaped, would make an alarm at the gate. 
The first villain stood before me with his drawn dag- 
ger, and called hurriedly, “Las unzas, demonio! Las 
unzas, ladron! El dinero paurla pobreza.” The tall 
one, in the mean time, tore away my watch. A thought 
at that moment struck nre, which proved my salvation. 
I threw the rascals my purse, and exclaimed, ‘Aqui, 
aqui,—mi todo!—(there, there—my all!) O Santa 
Virgen!” Whether it was the sight of the gold, or 
my exclamation to the Virgin, they left off for a mo- 
ment, and looked greedily into the purse. The little 
one then observed a ring upon the little finger of my 
right hand, and as it did not come off quite easily, he 
drew a large gardener’s knife from his pocket, and 
tried to cut off the finger. I guarded myself as well as 
I was able, but at last he got off the ring, and a piece 
of flesh at the same time. 

The last rage of a dying man now got hold of me. 
“Maldito seas,” I exclaimed, “con padre, madre, y 
hyos—punnatero!” (Curses on you, your father, 
mother, and children!) Punnatero is a national term 
of reproach, impossible to be translated; but this is the 
greatest imprecation that can be uttered in Spain, as it 
is believed some diabolical influence resides init. A 
deeper stab, however, was the only answer, and it 
entirely took away my senses. I felt my muscles 
straining in agony; and, with “maldito!” on my lips, 
I sank backward, resigning myself to death, and faint- 
ed. I must have Jain there full ten minutes ere my | 
senses returned. For the first moment I was unecon- 
scious of what had befallen me. There was a gushing 
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my brain. I could not move a limb; and, if J 
speak poetically, my soul stood on tiptoe on my body, 
and prepared for her last flight. I can by no means 
account for what befell me then; for, at the momen 
when I scarcely knew my own name, when Death's 
scythe, as it were, had almost cut off the ego from my 
existence, I, as clearly as I ever saw any thing in my 
life, saw the room where I was born, and where I had 
passed my childhood. It seemed asif I were in it, and 
some little time elapsed before my consciousness wag 
completely restored. Gradually, all the circumstances 
of ny unhappy position recurred to me. The cloister 
that was so near me showed its lights—so peaceable, 
so clear—but its gates were closed! There I}ay be 
neath cypresses, roses, and plane-trees—a paradise 
where fiends had sacrificed me; and the deaf insensate 
church stood near, listening to my groans! and my map 
derers, I thought, might enter it to-morrow to hear 
mass, and confess that they had stumbled on a dead 
body, and so escape suspicion, and be innocent men as 
ever. But I cannot venture to describe the thousand 
thoughts that passed through me at that moment 
thoughts so rapid and various that they were above al} 
ordinary exertions of the inind—but the thoughts wer 
there. 


“For we’re o’ermastered by the hours of might”— 


and by the great and true God! that was an hourof 
might! 

1 committed my soul to heaven, and praying that 
hell might be the portion of my murderers, stretched 
myself painfully out on the cold ground, and calmly 
—— death. 

n a short time I heard a rustling noise, about thirty 
or forty yards off, and, with renewed consternation, 
perceived that those Christian Catholic savages wer 
coming back again. Perhaps they had hidden them 
selves to observe that all was quiet, and were now I 
turning to bury the corpse. It was fortunate for me 
that Espina had been my Catalonian teacher, for I heard 
the little hyena muttering, “L’echarmos nel aigue= 
(we'll cast it in the water). 

With supernatural strength, from the instinct of sel 
preservation, I recalled all my forces. ‘To walk was 
impossible, but I thought I could manage to creep, and 
I accordingly crept slowly and painfully towards the 
bridge. ‘The murderers looked all round for me, and 
I heard them as they followed in search. The horrible 
thought now seized me that they would overtake me, 
and, after completely plundering, throw me from that 
vast height into the deep Guadalavier, in which I 
should have been engulfed, without leaving any trace 
of my destruction. The villains were not more than 
twenty paces behind me. I could move no further for 
ward, and leant myself, groaning in agony, against the 
high parapet of the bridge. Ido not wish to make 
myself out wiser than I am;—where the learning of the 
professor, the policy of the statesman, the faith, ay, 
even of the Christian, is of no avail—there se/f- 
tion sometimes saves us—a flash of instinct illumines 
the darkness of the soul; and it was this, and nothing 
more, that inspired me, in the risk I was in of so hor 
rible a death, to cry out, ‘“Here!—sentinel!—here they 
are!—come on, my friend uick, Carlos, quick; there 
are the murderers! —Ayuda al Rey! Ayuda!” 

In spite of all my pain, a grim sort of scorn took 
possession of me, when the assassins, like cowardly 





in my head, as if the Turia had been flowing through 


hounds as they were, ran off, fancying that justice was 
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st last awake. But that, unfortunately, was not the|izony, and I exclaimed, “Here sits the murdered 


ease; she slept.as sound as ever; and I was ‘delivered 
from death only by the same mysterious instinct that 
teaches the hunted deer to double on the dogs—the fox 
to bite off the Jeg that the trap has caught—that says 
tothe wounded whale, dive down—to the threatened 
soar aloft! 
now crept over the bridge, supporting myself on 
the breastwork, and stumbling onward from statue to 
statue of the numerous stone saints which adorned the 
niches. On the other side, two immense dogs, attract- 
ed by my noise, came up to me; but they were a great 
deal more compassionate than my fellow-men, and con- 
tented themselves with licking the blood from off my 
boots. At this moment, Carlos came towards me with 
many grievous exclamations, pale as death, and dis- 
. Even now I think } hear his “Oh, povero 
Giuseppe!”’- He had knocked in vain at both gates; 
and now, with the utmost difficulty, I managed, with 
his assistance, to crawl once more to the Puerta Real. 
He besought them, by the pitifulness of God, to open 
toadying man. He placed me ona stone at the gate. 
I felt no pain from my wounds, only an increasing 
weakness, and nearly intolerable thirst. He passed 
my letter-case, with the certificate of my residence 
(which itself is an extract from my passport) through 
the slit—it was returned—but the door remained fast. 
Within we heard a serenade, which was given in front 
ofapalace. He cried out for them to send to the com- 
ast “He is asleep,” was the comforting answer. 
“Then I will shame you, by dying at your door,” I 
out. Carlos now hurried me away; for, at the 
other side of the bridge, he had seen lights in one of the 
houses. ‘Towards it he helped me, and craved admit- 
tance for a person in a dying condition. At the word 
“moribundo,”’ the light was instantly extinguished, 
and not a sound was to be heard! Again, he took me 
near the gate, and called for them to admit us—in vain! 
invain! I should certainly have died upon the gate- 
stone, had it not been that Carlos saw two men coming 
over the bridge. ‘Stay here,” he cried; “they are 
coming again!’’ He went up to them, and found they 
were two armed watchmen (hombres de armos)-who 
enquired into the cause of the disturbance. ‘They came 
tome with Carlos, and helped to convey me into the 
suburb Ruzzaffoh, where we found adniission ina mill. 
The woman of the house, when she saw my blood- 
stained visage, nearly fainted. A council was now 
held as to what should be done with me; and it was 
resolved to carry me to the house of the surgeon of the 
suburb, Meanwhile, I had remarked in a corner a 
flask full of wine. Impelled by my horrible thirst, I 
slipt towards it unperceived, and drank greedily. ‘The 
mixture of delight and agony that I experienced from 
the draught, it is impossible to describe. When the 
watchmen perceived it, they blamed me severely; but 
doggedly answered, “Quiero morir!’’—(I wish to 
die), In spite of my weakness, a fiery glow ran through 
me; they gave me up for lost, and carried me softly 
and gently further on to the surgeon’s house, and laid 
mein a great wooden arm-chair. The surgeon came. 
Itdid me good to be once more in friendly hands. 1 
was undressed and examined; they counted the wounds, 
and the surgeon numbered them with a sigh—veinii- 
tree—twenty-three; such had been the number of stabs; 
and even now I retain the scars of twenty. Three 
Were slight picadures, as they are called in Spain. The 
stength of the wine excited me to a sort of half-insane 








Cesar!’ and fell into hysterical fits of laughter, which 
renewed the intolerable pains 1 had experienced at first. 
I threw over my letter-case and money-girdle to Carlos. 
Whilst the surgeon wrapped some temporary bandages 
round me, several people of the suburbs came in. ‘The 
eighty Napoleons I had preserved, were counted in 
their presence; and the people cast many looks of sus- 
picion upon Carlos. He was now, therefore, in as bad 
a condition as 1 was. A speedy death might deliver 
me; but if I died, he would be-held for my murderer, 
and would have great difficulty, though he sacrificed 
half his fortune, in seeing his fatherland or his bride 
again. He has often told me since, that at that mo- 
ment he envied me, suffering as I was. The cannibals 
had apparently struck the girdle, which in so far saved 
me, by not being easily penetrable. I had a deep 
breast-wound near the heart, two stabs close together 
in the lower part of the body, thirteen in the right arm, 
two in the foot, two behind the right ear, and three 
lighter wounds or picadures in the neck and the right 
side—facit, twenty-three. 

Towards midnight, my agonies began. When they 
tried to lay me ona mattrass, I screamed so as to waken 
the whole suburb. It was the utmost extent of torture; 
and it was only on the chair, and bent nearly double, 
that it was endurable at all. ‘The wine had naturally 
inflamed the wounds; my breath grew shorter, and at 
every inhalation I felt the pain. I could have taken 
poison with pleasure. Carlos prayed the whole night 
through; wed 1 exerted the last remains of my strength 
to establish his innocence. ‘The surgeon, resolving to 
let me die as easily as possible, gave me strong cordials, 
mixed with opium; the alleviation was only momentary; 
and in this way, in the expectation of death every in- 
stant, I spent a miserable night in the arm-chair. Jn 
the morning, at four o’clock, Carlos hastened into the 
city, accompanied by four men. A splendid spring 
morning succeeded the storm. ‘The sun shone clearly 
on my blood-stained countenance; and for the first time 
a settled melancholy possessed me. But the horror of 
despair soon vanished before the clear light of heaven; 
and, as it was now all that my bodily sufferings allowed 
me, I thought, with many a pang, on my distant father- 
land, and the friends who made it dear to me. 

At six o’clock, the Aleaide Mayor made his appear- 
ance, with four clerks and two surgeons. They all 
despaired of me. One of them, who thought I did not 
understand him, allowed me to drink the cordial; and 
as it immediately awoke my sufferings, and I screamed 
with the anguish, he said, **Es un sennol de la muerta” 
("tis a sign of death.) The magistrates had already 
taken Carlos’s deposition, and they now took down my 
declaration, as it is called, and J gave it, interrupted by 
many pauses. 

My countryman, Heinrich Elch, with several more 
Germans and Frenchmen, now arrived. My good com- 
patriot, who had indeed only once met me before, had 
taken means to secure my. admission to the great hos- 
pital; but I was no longer in a state to be removed. I 
would sooner have died than have placed myself in a 
tartana with all those wounds. They covered me up in 
my sleeping cloak, which Carlos had brought with him, 
bound my head round with yellow hospital cloths, and 
six labradores carried me in the arm-chair, accompanied 
by half the population of the suburb, into Valencia. 
The magistrate and my new friends followed in tartanas. 
I thought now it was for the last tine 1 saw the glorious 
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blue sky, or inhaled the balmy breezes of spring; and 
full of sadness, I saw the red crucifix at the high-walled 
Puerta del Cid, close to the gate through which I was 
carried. The multitude that crowded after us were 
sent back; and I-was carried by side-ways to the hos- 
pital, which is also called Casa de la Misericordia, and 
was deposited in the great Sala de los heridos (hall of 
the wounded). 

A cloister of nuns is attached to this magnificent 
establishment, in whose praise I can never say enough; 
and their duty is to attend upon the sick. ‘The nuns 
are called Hyas de la Caridad (Daughters of Charity), 
and do honour to this noble appellation. Amidst ex- 
eruciating pains, and in the presence of four physicians 
and ail the surgeons of the hospital, my wounds were 
carefully sounded, and bound up with the utmost atten- 
tion. 
the elder surgeons. One of the younger ones, to whom 
I took a great fancy, Don Bernardo by name, exclaimed, 
on every new wound he discovered, ‘Ah, los picaros!” 
(ah, the villains). The binding up lasted more than 
an hour, and at the end of that time the physicians re- 
tired, giving further directions as to what was to be 
done; but I read in the expression of their faces, that 
my case was desperate. 

Two Jesuits now visited me, and enquired if I wished 
to confess and communicate. I answered in the affinna- 
tive. Henry and my other friends were then asked to 
retire. The Lady Superior of the convent now came to 
me—an honourable dame, called Sor Paula Figuero, of 
an Andalusian family—attended by two nuns. They 
comforted me, recommending me to the favour of God, 
and with their own hands hanging round me, with 
many prayers, the “Virgen del carmen,”’—whose image 
is called the last comfort of the dying, (“el oltimo con- 
suelo de los agonizantes.”) This made an indescri- 
bable impression on me. Soon after this a confessor 
appeared, who, far from terrifying me on the brink of 
the grave with the thunders of .God’s wrath, spoke 
mildly and impressively a few words of consolation, 
gave me absolution, and prepared me for the extreme 
unction. 

Now came the sad procession with the host, preceded 
by sacristans bearing lighted torches. I received the 
sacrament and extreme unction, and solemnly the choir 
of priests uttered over me the Requiescat in pace. No- 
thing ever affected me so much as this. My pain 
diminished by degrees; and, motionless, I gazed on a 
splendid erucifix that hung at the end of the hall, where 
formerly a chapel had been. I longed to have my bed 
removed to where it was, and my wish was gratified, 
evidently much to the satisfaction of the nuns. Many 
wounded people were lying in the hall; I attended not 
to their groanings, but gazed ever—ever—on the sun- 
illumined image of the Redeemer. . 

The reader need not be under any apprehension that 
Tam going to disgust him with the repulsive experiences 
of an hospital. _ I will pass over, as quickly as possible, 
the seven weeks I spent in the Casa de la Misericordia; 
yet I cannot altogether omit some account of them, for 
that noble and benevolent establishment still lives in 
my grateful remembrance; and, besides, it is not the fate 
of every traveller to see Spain in this point of view, and 
to get an insight into her hospitalar and conventual in- 
stitutions. 

The arrangements in this heautifal hospital—which 
consists of a number of spacious halls, many laborato- 


**We have never had so bad a case,” said one of 
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cloister with its church, besides a mad-house and ay. 
ceptacle for foundlings—are truly exemplary. At fing 
every morning, I saw the first cura arrive; this is the 
name of the rounds which the physicians and su 
make three times a-day. First came two surgeons ty 
my bed, with two assistants and an hospital attendant, 
The elder of them, whose name was Don José(J 
examined the wounds very carefully, and spoke ina 
tone of voice to the others, because he observed that] 
exerted myself to understand him. It was then their 
duty to arrange the bandages, and do whatever else wag 
necessary. ‘The younger one, whom I have al 
mentioned, Don Bernardo, was the only one who did 
not givemeup. After the chirurganos came the medi- 
co, accompanied by six assistants, of whom two took 
down the particulars of my case in writing. The ex 
hibition of the medicines prescribed, and of the coolj 
draughts (refrescos), was a part of the duty of the nung, 
who kept constantly coming and going. The lady sy 
perior visited the sick wards sometimes ten times a day, 
and several times also during the night. As the nuns, 
besides all this, had their religious duties to go throu 

it may be easily imagined what efforts and self-saeri- 
fices these labours of charity must give. rise to. 

On the second day, the wounds on the lower part of 
my body showed symptoms of inflammation, and it 
was thought impossible that I could live more than 
twelve hours. Notwithstanding the immense quantity 
of blood I had lost, the physician ordered me to be eo 
piously blooded; and I heard him say, as he went out 
of the hall, *elso es el oltimo remedio!”” On the firt 
insertion, no blood made its appearance; and the hospital 
attendants shook their heads, and said they thought it 
was of no use giving any more trouble to a man already 
half dead. After mach preparation, and many ende» 
vours, Don Bernardo succeeded at last in obtaining’ 
flow, and said, in a tone of deep er in answer to 
their opinion, ‘Don’t despair of him till I give upall 
hope.” This uncertainty between death and the he 
of life, is almost more painful than the certainty of 
worst. 

Every evening, a nun prayed beside the sick; and 
the doors of the adjoining wards were thrown open, 8 
that from all sides the solemn Ora pro nobis, sounded 
like a chorus of spirits. A Jesuit chaplain with four 
brethren had the night watch; there are always eight 
present in the daytime. From time to time, I heard the 
tinkle of the little bell that is borne before the sacrament, 
and. the deep-voiced chaunt of the officiating priests. 
When they sang the Miserere on their homeward way, 
the sick person was in extremities. ‘Those who died 
were always laid out with their faces uncovered at the 
mass for souls. 

On the third day, as my wound fever had somewhat 


visited mes Tle was a quiet, contemplative looking 
man, and was accompanied on this occasion by Carlos, 
Heinrich, eight or nine Germans, cee oe artizans, 
several Frenchmen, and among them the noble and 
humane French Consul, Gauthier D’Arc—an honour 
able man, and worthy to bear his heroic designation. 
I was asked if I felt myself strong enough to see some 
people who had been arrested on suspicion. Notwith- 
standing my miserable state of debility, the excitement 
of having a chanee of vengeance took possession of me. 
This, however, was observed by my friends, who cave 
tioned me privately not to point out the murderer, if I 
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my account sent to the galleys or condemoed to the 
(a punishment they have introduced instead of 
ing), | might count with perfect certainty, in case 
[recovered from my wounds, on having the whole tribe 
of the labradors, with their drawn knives ready, and 
bound by an oath to revenge their companion. But as 
revenge was equally dear to me, I beckoned to Don 
Bernardo, and implored him by the head of the Saviour, 
inting to the crucifix, to inform me if there was in- 
deed any hope of my recovery, and I would die con- 
tentedly if he would tell me the truth. ‘Hay todavia 
nza’’ (there is still hope), he whispered in reply, 
with a solemn asseveration; and I expressed my readi- 
pess to see the prisoners. They were brought into the 
hali—about six and thirty labradors, and gardeners from 
the Alameda, all dressed alike. ‘The crooked cut in 
my finger had made the police officers suppose it not 
wilikely that some of the labourers who were employed 
in proning trees in the Alameda had a hand in the 
business. Hideous, double-distilled gallows faces ap- 
at my bedside—rascals whose only days un- 
stained by crimes had been spent ia the galleys. The 
police had raked together the off-scourings of Valencia, 
on the supposition that at all events one out of the three 
assassins would be among them. The innocent I had 
no difficulty in discovering at a glance; for they looked 
me bodly in the face, grinning with rage and hatred, 
looking daggers at me, stroking their long beards, and 
stamping with their half-naked feet. It was certainly 
by no means complimentary for them to be arrested on 
such a suspicion, and brought before the bed of a person 
about to die. ‘The sun illumined those brown Salvator 
Rosa countenances, while perfect silence was preserved 
throughout the hall. All eyes were fixed on me, and 
theclerks stood by with pen in hand, like spirits of 
wrath, ready to insert three names in the book of con- 
demnation. Burning with hatred and revenge, I gazed 
fixedly first on one, then on another, till at last I dis- 
covered a little man, of four or five-and-twenty, who 
sorted like a boar, while his face was covered with 
perspiration. He kept constantly changing his position, 
and could not look at me with composure. 

That is the man! 

The thought rushed through my brain like fire. My 
friends motioned to me to be quiet. The Alcaide and 
the attendants gazed at the man with their dark, search- 
ing Valencian eyes, and turned again, full of expecta- 
tion, towards me. I begged they would ask that seiior 
‘ospeak, The magistrate addressed him, and I heard 
in reply a sweet, courteous voice, that trembled out 

abreast in agony; and I recognised in a moment 
the“callese ud,”’ “‘caro senor,” &c.&c. Fora moment 
I determined to risk all, and accuse him on the spot. 
other two were certainly not there. T'wice the 
vhole party exchanged their hats and mantas, and pre- 
sented themselves before me—and every time I dis- 
covered the little man, who could-not bear to look at 
me. God only knows whether he was really one of 
the robbers; if he was not, the extraordinary resemblance 
Thave spoken of among the countenances of the Valen- 
cans, might have been the cause of great injustice. I 
ilso called to mind, that my fixing my eyes on him in 
sich a way might destroy his self-possession; and, be- 
Sides all this, Carlos could not recall any particulars of 
appearance. I considered all these things carefully, 
well as the advice of my friends. I had a great 
siruggle with myself, and kept the suspected people in 
their disagreeable situation full five minutes. At last 
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I said, “No, sir, I can recognise no one.” The little 
man breathed more freely, and looked round him evi- 
dently relieved. They were told they were at liberty; 
and, exhausted with my efforts, and the agitation of my 
expected revenge, I sank back upon the bed, and was 
left alone with the physicians. 


The Baron Von Auffenberg, whose desire of ven- 
geance does not seem to have affected his father con- 
fessor or the nuns with any scruple as to his Christian 
frame of mind, recovers his strength and, it is to be 
hoped, his philanthropy at the sametime. He resolves 
to make up for the dulness of his hospital residence, 
and enters into all the gaieties of the city of Valencia. 
The reader may have remarked, in the previous narra- 
tive, a certain painful fishing for sympathy, and a labo- 
rious dwelling on his mere physical sufferings, at all 
times the most unheroic of subjects, and may have felt 
no great respect for the courage or fortitude of the noble 
author; but plain description is not his forte. He flags 
sadly in unadorned narrative; and is only really good 
and entertaining when he gives way to his dramatic 
furor, and presents us with dialogue and stage effects. 
We have, all of us, read accounts of bull fights till we 
have been sick of the very names of matadors, picadors, 
and all other sorts of doors connected with the amphi- 
theatre; yet we think there is so much life and novelty 
in the following scenes, that they will be pleasant 
reading this fine weather, even after the graphic ac- 
counts of Southey and Blanco White. The conversa- 
tion and sentiments of a Spanish mob we have no 
where seen so well represented; and, in fact, the whole 
appearance of the arena, the audience, and every thing 
belonging to the sport, are brought more vividly before 
us than it would be possible for any other style of de- 
scription todo. We begin our second extract without 
more preface, and call it— ; 


THE BULL FIGHT OF VALENCIA. 


These strictly national and highly popular shows 
are here undertaken by the Hospital. It buys the bulls, 
collects the fighters (quadrillas), and, generally, com- 
bines the exhibition with the other festivities of the 
feast of Corpus Christi. Six weeks beforehand, no- 
thing else is spoken of; and the night when: the bulls 
are driven into the city from Rincon de Los Marlises, 
a district on the Turia, is an occasion of unlimited re- 
joicing. Each bull has a name given him, and careful 
enquiries are made as to what breeding-ground they 
come from. Little cards are prepared for the benefit of 
the afficimados, as those are called who are enthusiasts 
in the amusement, on which they mark with a pen the 
wounds a bull recejves, the number of picadures and 
banderillos, and if he stands the first or second stab of 
the matador. My readers have read, of course, many 
accounts of those spectacles; but I wish to invite them 
to be present themselves at the scene, and, therefore, I 
choose the dramatic form—Vamos! 


THE CURTAIN RISES. 


The bright sun of the twentieth July illumines a 
large and tastefully built wooden amphitheatre. On 
benches, chairs, and in boxes (tertullias) sit ten thou- 
sand people. Time—a quarter to two o’clock. Ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun are the work-people, fisher- 
men, sailors, and perhaps two thousand labradores, for 
every village of the Huerto has poured out its popula- 





tion, and many have come even from Marviedro and S. 
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Felipe. The more respectable spectators sit under shel- 
ter. The female rank and beauty of Valencia, richly 
dressed in their national costume, fill the boxes. Corte- 
jos move about in all directions with refreshments. 
The heat intolerable, the amphitheatre full as it can 
hold, for a detachment of hulans have just cleared the 
circus. An old woman makes a rush to the door. 
Universal uproar, hissing, and whistling. 

“Ah la viejah! (out! out!)—Chi! chi! vaga! vaga!’’ 

“Silencio! silencio! chi!” 

(Hideous noises and stamping with the feet.) 

“Silencio! chi!” 

Great barrels are brought in on cars, and, by means 
of long leather tubes, the circus is well, watered. ‘The 
corregidor appears in his box. 

Many Voices. ‘Viva! viva! viva!” 

Others. ‘Chi! chi!—he’s always too late.” 

“Viva! chi! chi!” 

“Es un afrancesado! silencio! carai!’’ 

“Chi! chi! silencio!” 

The sellers of refreshments clamber every where; 
one stands on my shoulder. 

Poices. “Orgiata quien? Quiere orgiata? (Who'll 
huy?)—Agua! agua! fria la agua!—Quien quiere aqua?”’ 

Many voices. **No hay plaza!’’ (no room here.) 

“Agua fria! Fria la agua!—a—gu—a!”’ 

A sudden uproar, mingled with whistling and hiss- 
ing. One of the directors of the fight, dressed in 
flaming red, enters, followed by eight servitors in uni- 
form, with daggers and bonnets. He proceeds to the 
box of the corregidor, and is about to read the laws of 
the fight. 

All the labradors. ‘‘Fuera! (out!)—Fuera con el can- 

jo!’ (Out with the lobster! out! out!) 

The nobility in the tertullias. ‘Silencio, caballeros!”’ 

Great rattles are sounded from all quarters. 

“Fuera! fuera! vaga! vagal chi! chi! ya empezon! 
(they’re beginning!) Agua fria! orgi—a—a—ta! fuera! 
silencio! chi! chi!” ; 

Several thousand magnificent fans are constantly in 
motion. 

Chorus of ladies. ‘O! que calor!’’ (how hot it is!) 

“Orgia—ta! fuera!—chi! chi!”—(Three thousand 
whistles—fifteen hundred rattles.) —“Off! off!” 

The unhappy official against whom all these noises 
are directed walks quietly off with his attendants. 


All the snobs. -*Bien! bien! vagan ustedes! bien!” 

One with stentorian voice. “Ab los cuervos!” (the 
crows. ) 

Chorus of snobs, ‘Los cuervos! malditos sean los 
cuervos!”’ 

The nobles. ‘Silencio, caballeros!”’ 

The ladies. ‘Oh Dios! que gente!” (what people!) 


The cathedral clock strikes two. 

“Silencio—o—o—o!”’ 

Immediate stillness—expectation. 

The corregidor throws a key to another of the direc- 
tors, who lets it fall. 

Snobs. “Chi! chi!—hiss—s—s—s—mal hecho!” 
(ill-done.) 

Many voices. 

Thousands. 

The nobles. 


“He can’t get the key!” 
“Reventete, grulla!’’ (burst, crane!) 
“Silencio, senors! silencio!” 


The ladies. ‘O que gente! que gente!—que calor! — 
O Dios!” 

The director stands at the door that leads to the place 
where the bulls are kept. 

A voice. “Stand up, grulla! Silencio!” 


ASSASSINS AND BULL FIGHTS. 


A trumpet sounds. Deep silence. 

The opposite door is thrown open, and, amid inny. 
merable vivas, enter the quadrilla de toreros (quadrilly 
of the bull-fighters.) 

All. “Chi! viva!. viva! 
(the godlike Montes.) 


Viva Montes el diving” 


The nobles, ‘Viva la estrella de Sevilla!”’ (the stg 
of Seville.) ; 
Ail, ‘Viva! viva! viva!” 


The matadors, otherwise called espadas, or swords. 
men, pass in front of the quadrilla. ‘The four banderil. 
leros follow; then six capistos and chulos, with cloth 
and red flags; then the picadors, on horses covered 
with yellow leather and iron, with long thick Janees, 
ending in asharp iron point about three inches 
and clothed in blue jackets, bedizened with gold, ang 
hats ornamented with dark brown ribands and flowen, 
The whole quadrilla, in the national Andalusian em 
tume, glittering with gold and silver, presenting a chi 
valrous appearance. 

(Innumerable vivas.) 

The reserve picador rides off. ‘The two others stat 
forward in full career to the wooden fence at the lef 
hand, near the bull entrance door. The banderillers 
stand behind them; then the capistos; and, still further 
back, the matadors. ‘The assistants all retire into th 
space between the circus and the spectators. 

Deep silence. ‘The hearts of those who are unused 
to such scenes beating audibly. 

In the box belonging to the Hospital enter a priest 
with the sacrament, to be administered to any of th 
wounded; beside him several surgeons, bearers, and 
servants. 

The notes of a trumpet. The bull door thrown open, 
The bull Tormento, black as night, and bearing 
digious horns, rushes madly in, and dashes at the pice 
dor Sevilla. He wheels his horse to one side, savesit 
from the horn, and pierces the bull’s neck, without 
moving in his saddle. The bull stands for a moment 
on his hind legs, beat back by the force of Sevilla’s 
thrust, and hurries forward to the middle of the ring 
where it looks round, bleeding and amazed. 
(Prodigious thunders of applause.) 
All. “Bien! bien!—bravo Sevilla! Bien! viva!” 
The picadors change places. The capistos irritate 
the bull with their flags, which he attacks, foaming 


with rage. He rushes onthe men. They leap ow 
the fence. 
’ (Great laughter.) 


A voice. “Bien, golondrinos!” (good, swallows!) 
All the ladies scream. 

Tormento has upset Rodriguez and his horse. Th 
horse dies. Rodriguez lies as pale as death, half 
ported against the paling. The bull rushes to 
him. A capisto succeeds in attracting its attack 
himself. 

(Hooting and hisses.) : 
“Mal hecho, Rodriguez!—(ill-done)—chi! chi!” 
Other voices. Silencio, es muerto!” (He is dead.) 
Snobs. “Dead!” 

Ladies. “Ai! ai! senor!” 

(Screams again.) 

Tormento has caught a capisto on his horn, aid 





tosses him high in air. 


All, Mire! mire! mire!”’ (see! see! see!) 
The ladies. *Ai! senor! Ai! Dios!” 
. Muerto, carajo!—bueno el toro! —(well 


Labradors 
done, bull)—Bien! bien!” 
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ASSASSINS AND BULL FIGHTS. 


Rodriguez and the capisto are carried out. The bull 
at Sevilla, who pierces him again, and parries 
him beautifully. 

(Tremendous applause.) 

dll. “Bravo, picador! Bien, Sevilla!” . 

The labradors ( stamping and growling.) “E| pica- 
dor de la reserva!—(the picador in reserve.) “E] pica- 
dor de la reserva!”’ 

Rodriguez, who had been thought killed, rides into 
the ring on another horse. He is still pale. 

All. “Bravo, Rodriguez! Bien! 

Others. **Where is the capisto?” 

J4naitendant, ‘Muerto,’ 

The ladies and strangers scream again. 

Tormento has the horse of Rodriguez on his horns. 
Rodriguez keeps the saddle. The horse falls over—he 
saves himself. The bull runs at him fiercely—the 

istos get in its way—Rodriguez pulls the horse up 
again, its entrails hanging out nearly a yard—he spurs 
itas it limps on, the blood falling in streams. 

The labradors (with diabolical uproar.) ‘Ahai! 
Heaqui! los tripos!” (the entrails.) 

(Universal exclamations.) ‘Los tripos! los tripos!”’ 

The ladies hold their fans before them. 

Some voices. ‘Dismount, Rodriguez! 

Others. “Stay on! Stay on!” 

The horse sinks down and dies. 

(Great uproar and delight.) 

The bull attacks the horse he had first killed, and 
tosses it on his horns. Rodriguez staggers off. 

Voices. ‘Bien toro! es bueno el torito! Bien, toro, 
bien!”” 

A trompet sounds. 

The banderilleros spring forward against the bull, 
eying “Hup! hop!” When he rans at them they 
jump aside, letting him pass under their arms, and 
planting their gaudily ornamented banderillos in his 


The bull is maddened. He springs all fours from 
a. Clouds of dust mingled with the smoke 
of blood. 


(Great triumph.) : . 
“Bien hecho! Hup! hup!—bravo! viva! viva!—hup! 


bull has now eight darts sticking in his neck. 
He is furious, rushes after a capisto, and leaps over the 
tix-foot-high paling in pursuit. 

Voices, **Save yourself.” , 

Other voices. ‘Stay where you are.” 

. The ladies. ‘Ai! Dios! ai!” 

All the assistants jump into the ring. The bull rushes 
forwatd through one of the numerous doors. The as- 
sistants fly in all directions. 

Great laughter. ) 

escape to their seats. 

(Sudden excitement. Tremendous shouting.) 

“Viva Montes! eh, viva!’’ 

Montes has performed a masterpiece. Armed with 
along pole, he has attacked the bull and sprung clean 
over him when he made his rush. 

(Tempestuous acclamations. ) 

A trumpet sounds. 

The bull is busy with the dead horse. Montes ap- 
pears again as a matador, and approaches the corregi- 
dor’s box. 

Voices. ‘Silencio! silencio!” 

(Stillness. ) 

Montes. “Now will I, with God’s help, and the 
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protection of Our Lady, put this bull to death. God 
save the King and the Royal Family.” 

He throws his montera (or cap) into the air. 

All. “Vivael Rey! Miestro Seior Fernando Set- 
teno. 

(Perfect stillness.) 

Montes, followed by the foot-quadrilla, stands in front 
of the bull, which stares at him, roaring. ‘Tormento 
attacks the red cloth of the matador. Montes slips 
nimbly aside—this is repeated amidst cries of hup! 
hup! six times. 

(A sudden earthquake of approbation.) 

At one blow, without blood, Montes kills the bull, 
and sticks the espada up to the hilt in his neck. Tor- 
mento falls on his knees struggling to the last, a dying 
hero. 

(Acclamations.) ‘Muerto! Muerto!’ 

Garlands, flowers, and copies of verses, shower down 
on the illustrious matador, whilst the dead bull is 
dragged at full gallop from the ring by four mules hung 
round with bells. The quadrilla resumes its former 
position. The dead horses are dragged out by the 
empleados. ‘Trumpets are sounded. The door flies 
open, and the second bull appears. With some few 
differences, six bulls are thus introduced, one after the 
other. No other accident occurs, and few horses are 
wounded. The first and last bull are generally the 
best; and I now lift the curtain once more at the closing 
scene. 


EVENING. 


The seventh bull is dragged out, and the quadrilla is 
stationed ready for action. 

Voices. ‘*Who comes now?” 

Others. “E| Sarco,” (the name of the eighth bull.) 

Several voices. ‘Is he a good one?”’ 

Some sailors. **We saw him driven in. He’ll do 
wonders.” 

Voices. ‘Orgeata!—agua!”’ 

A voice. ‘Tormento was their best.” 

Another. ‘Es buona el Sarco. You shall see; but 
*twill soon be dark. 

Many citizens and women. “Mala hora” (too late). 

Trumpet sounds three times. 

El Sarco, a splendid black and white Andalusian, 
rushes in, looks round, and walks solemnly into the 
middle. 4 

(Howlings.) “O, O, Vaga la cabra!—(Off! she- 
goat!) 0, Vaga! chi! chi! si!” 

(Whistling and hissing.) 

(Uproarious cries.) O, O, la cabra! O, la vaca!— 
la vaca de la boda!—( Wedding cow!)—Silencio!” 

The picadors change places. The bull trots towards 
them; and turns tail. 

(Hootings.) ‘*Maldita sea la vaca! O, O, la cabra!” 

El Sarco remains in the middle. Sevilla rides at 
him. 

Many voices. “Bravo, Sevilla!” 

Others. **Mos adelante! —(more forward!)—mos ade- 
lante, carajo.”’ 

Voices. **What sort of Sevilla is this?” 

Others. “Not the old one—mos adelante!”’ 
The further a picador follows a bull into t 
more dangerous.) 

‘*Mos adelante, Sevilla!” 

Sevilla thinks he has done all required of him by the 
laws of the amphitheatre, and rides back, retiring his 
lance. The former favourite is now in great disgrace. 
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Hissing, rattling, whistling, and all manner of insult- 
ing noises. 

(Huge disturbance.) 

Voices. “Que es esto Sevilla? Vaga! Vaga, fantas- 

tico! O el embustero!—(the deceiver!)—O el maulon! 
—(the false rascal!)—Adelante, punnatero—O! O!” 
(Rattles, catealls, stamping, whistling.) ‘Adelante, 
demonio! Asi no se gano el dinero! (deserves no mo- 
ney.) O el pejepolo—(the stockfish!)—Vaga, vaga! 
Punnatero de Sevilla!’ This lasts some time. Sevilla’s 
Andalusian pride is roused fearfully. He shakes his 
head, and swings the lance in a rage; and casts scorn- 
ful glances even up to the ladies, who pity him. He 
rides again against E| Sarco, who is still quiet. 

Many voices. Bien, Sevilla—mos adelante! Hombre! 
bien, hombre!” 

He rides further forward. The bull retreats, shakes 
itself, and stamps. Sevilla drives him from the middle 
of the place, and holds the lance-point under his nose 
—(the most daring thing that can be done.) 

(Immense applause.) 

«Bien, Sevilla! viva! viva! Bien! hombre! viva!’ 

(The ladies scream.) 

The labradors. ‘Look! look! carajo!”’ 

El Sareo gets under the horse in a moment, and 
tosses it and its rider in the air, dashing them down, 
so that the horse falls dead upon Seviila. The capistos 
try to attract the bull, but it remains quietly walking 
beside the fence, and looking at the spectators. 

(Confused exclamations.) 

Some ery, “Viva Sevilla!” 
matic El Sarco. 

Labradors. “Fuego! fuego! fire! fire!’’—(to rouse El 
Sarco.) 

(Confusion for some time.) 

A man is passed from bench to bench, and kicked 
down stairs. Uproar. The bull stands unmoved. The 
banderilleros set crackers and squibs round his neck. 
Amidst the explosion he stands enveloped in smoke 
and dust—from being calm and phlegmatic, he becomes 
wild, and dashes at Rodriguez, springing so high, that 
the horn wounds the horseman’s side. The picador 
falls. 

(Shouts. ) 

Voices. **Ah, ah, mire! Heaqui!” 

The loose horse gallops round. El Sarco tosses him, 
ripping open his bowels, so that they trail on the 
ground. 

Snobs. “Ah! ah! Buena el toro! Ah! ah!” 

It gets rapidly dark. ‘The danger of the quadrilla 
increases. Smoke and dust envelope the ring. 

Labradors. “E) picador de la reserva! Ah, ah!” 

Rodriguez is carried off with great difficulty. Sevilla 
lies under his horse, protected with all their powers by 
the capistos. The picador de la reserva, Jose Fabie, 
rides in. 

Voices. Buenos tardes, senor’’—(good evening, sir). 

The bull rushes at him, and overthrows man and 
horse. 

(Immeasurable acclamations). 

*‘Bien! bien!—bravo Sarco—bien! bien!” 

Three horses are now lying dead. Fabré is stunned, 
and is led off. Sevilla is there alone; and the bull has 
not yet received a scratch. It rushes madly at the dead 
horses. An amateur from among the labradors volun- 
teers to attack the bull, amidst universal applause—a 
strong coarse fellow, that has been for some time with 
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~ See kept back. Sevilla plants a stab at enormoy  *P* 
° ing | 
(Vivas.) chara 
‘The amateur appears on horseback, dressed in Fabre’, 2 08 
jacket and cap. El Sarco runs at him, and tosses ma, § 

and horse. gref. 
(Vivas and laughter.) accep 
With his pride very much lowered, the champion § 2° 
sneaks off. Sevilla’s horse falls, after another rush, woleral 
(Unbounded applause. ) érawb 

It is now nearly dark. The matador Montes attacks 5) ' 
the indomitable Sarco, who has now slaughtered fie  {t@! 
horses, end disabled two picadores. After five minutes sgl 
admirable play, he succeeds in planting the deah § 
stroke, and, amidst tumultuous applauses, exeunt omng, | sulle! 
it 
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THE FATHER. tohis | 

| 

A STORY FROM REAL LIFE. oe 

By the Author of “Real Mountain Decameron,” must br 

was 80 

The interest of the foliowing narrative (if interest it J course | 
possess) is founded on the parental affection. Ty Mf (ohom 
many the degrees of it therein portrayed may appear less str: 
morbid; but to those I would submit a few remarkson J persona 
children considered as a great class of society, notas J lie;the 
embryo elements of it—inere things of promise an J inwany 
present pastime. In pleasantry we may designate and his 
them asa happy little people, who have no need of laws, fH labourin 
pains, and punishments, among them: but when we fH 4 homel 
seriously reflect on the corrupting and hardening effect There is 
on our hearts of worldly pursuits and collision with oa fj cided \ 
fellow-men, and then turn to these innocent beings, J doubt, b 
happy by unerring instinct only, not through false spent, as 
views, or vicious aims, or the sufferings of other— Many of 
when we grasp the little hand put artlessly into ous, fo the s 
when we look into the fair countenance, and say, bowered 
“Here is the hand that never did offence, the eye that J up by m 
never looked it, the mind that never thought less inne J oer the 
cently than the spirits of heaven!” —I say, when weariel fom one 
with our worldly conflict, we turn into our domesticcis J "vines 
cle, and thus muse over these, its purest ornaments, are J ong h 
we not justified in regarding children as a most impor- ill ome 
ant body? as a sort of link between our polluted de & sill noo 
generate selves, and that primeval innocence, of which J Mounful 
we have on earth no representative or image left, but Jj Wind, wh 
“little children?” Surely it is something to enjoy daily J With the 
so beautiful, so pure a spectacle, as a multitude of fH these car 
creatures of our own nature, without a speck of that almost fre 
defilement incident to all adult nature; creatures whieh a the mi 
realize all the ideas we can form of life in heaven—0 J Itwas 
the society of angels. I shall ca 
I cannot but think that this constant presence of hu J ‘ent doy 
man nature, pure and happy, of simple and innoceat short 
enjoyment, exerts a great, though little noticed influence "arrival 
on this whole great fighting family of man; and thi David Be 
each member of it forgoes somewhat of his selfishness “You a 
abates something of his fury, after every such conten (lo rural \ 
plation of something happier than himself, which neret and the « 
yet regarded se/f, never was infuriated by passions sine 
ut 





No wonder that the greatest of men have mostly e 
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THE FATHER. 


apassionate fondness for children; neither is it surpris- 
ing that in Some persons, not otherwise of weak 
character, such fondness should even rise to excess. 
jp our mourning over a lost child the very sources of 
sot comfort bear in them an embittering venom for our 
ief. The same purity of soul which assures us of its 
acceptance into the bosom of God, also renders the 
nemory of its vanished prettiness and graces more in- 
wlerable by the exemption of every, even the least 
drawback on our love, from failings or offence. ‘To the 
busy world what, indeed, is the death of a child?’ lt 
frwarded—it retarded no human aim; it stood an in- 
significant little alien by the side of the mighty and 
dusty arena of. life. Not so to the parent:—to him its 
saile and play Were the invigorating spirit that nerved 
him in the conflict; and the very apathy of the whole 
yald beside, its utter want of sympathy with him in 
his (to thetr feeling) trifling loss, becomes itself an 
wded source of poignant, lonely, heart-consuming 
misery. . 
| was requested by a middle-aged farmer to visit his 
oly son, and set out with him on a ride of nine miles 
his mountain home. As a specimen of a numerous 
dass of the aborigines of Wales, and the most estimable 
cass—the secluded breeders of sheep and cattle—l 
must briefly sketch my fellow-traveller. His manner 
was so reserved as to border on sullenness, until inter- 
course had dispelled its coldness. He wore a grey coat 
(ofhome-dressed wool) of a coarse texture, and a shape- 
less straw hat; there was-an air of negligence abouthis 
personal appearance, which betokend habits of solitary 
lie the moss from the bark of trees had greened his dress 
inmany places; but, being a man of tall and fine person, 
and bis behaviour indicating education above that of a 
labouring rustic, his whole appearance was not without 
ahomely dignity, primitive, though rather grotesque. 
There is a pensiveness of look and tone in the more se- 
chided Welsh farmers, almost touching, produced, no 
doubt, by the solitude in which much of their lives is 
spent, as well as by the character of their native land. 
Many of the sequestered Welsh homes have something 
ofthe solemnity of achurch in their grey antiquity, 
bowered by huge trees, in the depths of dingles, shut 
ipby mountains so nearly meeting as to almost bulge 
wet the roof of deep thatch. Owls hooting by night 
fom one wild barrier ridge to the other, across these 
wvines roaring with waterfalls at a little distance, 
among huge misshapen rocks; and the plover (the bird 
fillomen to the Welsh) shrieking from the fern in the 
sill noon, and the kite from the hills’ stony tops; the 
nowrnful morass, with its black bogs and ever-whistling 
Wind, which beyond those tops cuts off communication 
with the world to all but resolute hill climbers;—all 
cannot fail, while thus surroundme the native 
most from birth to burial, to exert a plastic influence 
the mind and character of man. 
twas to such a home that my master-shepherd, as 
Ishall call him, at last introduced me, after a long de- 
went down a watercourse, called by courtesy a road. 
short dialogue which passed between us prior to 
ouratrival, may serve to bring the reader acquainted with 
David Beynon, the hereditary owner of Llandefelach. 
“You are a widower, I believe, David?’’ I remarked. 
(lu rural Wales we exclude the “sir”? and the surname, 
iad the “mister,”’ so frequent in Saxon usage.) 
“Why, no; but much the same thing. My wife is 
lve; but her brother and I were on bad terms before 
‘ur marriage, and worse after; this led to quarrels, which 
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always made things worse, so we parted. Then we had 
a great dispute about which should have. my little 
Peter. We could not both have him, and I could not 
| part with him, and would not. I have no relations left, 
she has many; so I thought she could better spare him 
than | could. So 1 have been both father and mother 
to him; always in my lap, in my arms, and in my bed; 


abroad with me up the hill with the sheep, and in the 


snow he would toddle after me.” 

“Is your wife still desirous to have him with her?’ 
| I inquired, 
| *}urious about him still, I hear. I should be sorry 
| for her, but Ido hear that she finds a cumforter in a 
| fellow who courted her before we were married. I’ve 
|had thoughts of our coming together again, for little 
Peter’s sake, in case 1 should die, that he might not 
have in a mother a stranger to go to; but, since I heard 
thal, ve done with her.” 

On reaching the antique home I found a very sweet 
little boy, sensible, pale, patient, stretched on what ap- 
peared—from the dangerous state of typhus-fever under 
which he was suflering—too likely to prove his death- 
bed. 

Of terrible and overwhelming evils the mind does 
not readily admit the probability; but, when this happy 
incredulity is once overcome by evidence, the transition 
to absolute despair is rapid, and equally unreasonable 
with the previous obstinacy of hope. Hence it.was 
that, no sooner had I signified to David that his child 
was in great danger, than his eyes rolled and dilated 
as if under some astonishing news, and a wild dismay 
marked his whole countenance. He stood a minute 
statue-like; asked again if I meant that his child was 
actually likely to die, and, without waiting reply, burst 
forth, *O my God! my God! what shall I do?”’—then 
ran to his child as if he had but a minute more to see 
him alive, hung over him in dumb agony, and at last 
vented his agony ina womanlike flood of tears. 

Afraid to flatter him with hope, I said something 
commonplace of his having surely known that his child 
was mortal. 

** Myrtal!”’ he exclaimed; “why, ay; and so am I too, 
thanks to God! for how could I bear to live without him 
now? A patient sensible boy! a good boy and a fond! 
So fond of me, a rough man,—just as if I had been his 
own soft mother! Oh! sir, what avails it now? Now 
I wish to God he had been less good, less fond.—I 
wish I could remember one fault he had; for now every 
pretty look of his up into my face, and al his pretty 
ways, do every one come back like a knife at my heart, 
now that I think I shall never see °em more. Oh! 
| doctor, bear with me; I am a Jone man, and there’s no 
one in my house that is a father but I! No one to feel 
with me, or for me!”’ 

On my second visit, delirium had supervened in my 
little patient. ‘The first indication of wandering intel- 
lect in a beloved object is, to even the best-regulated 
mind, dreadful; but to our extravagant recluse it was a 
gorgon that almost produced a kindred reeling of the 
mind to that visible in the object he so doated on. 

The boy fancied: himself on the hill side with the 
sheep, and the affrighted father tried almost angrily to 
convince him of the delusion, as if he would steady and 
hold back by force that reason which he saw departing 
—that mind of precocious power of which he had been 
so proud, now wandering and groping in the shadows 
of a night too likely to prove eternal. A pretty, but 
vacant smile only answered to the agonised and eager 
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words of the parent thus striving against nature: but 
once his hollow horror of voice and accent seemed to 
rouse the sufferer; for he feebly tried to raise his arm 
as if to wipe away the tears he saw streaming from his 
father’s eyes, and by that pathetic and pretty action 
brought many more. 

Day after day did this impassioned parent sit sleep- 
less, wan, and without food, holding that small hand, 
and counting the beats of that frighttul pulse, watehing 
every turn of those half-extinguished eyes, whose light 
had been the very light of lite to him. 

Had David been less beloved by his farm-servants 
every duty would have been neglected by them, as was 
every avocation by himself, but tliat of a nurse; for, 
taking no longer interest in anything beyond that little 
bed, he was grown impatient of their attention to even 
the most needful calls of daily duty. He seemed to 
fancy that the aid of every hand and every mind was 
demanded, in that fearful crisis, on which depended his 
own future doom of deadly sorrow or restoration to 
happiness; he was enraged by the presence of mind in 
others which could any longer recollect milking-time 
and folding-time, could still hear the cows lowing to be 
milked at the door, the sheep needing penning down in 
the valley of the brook; it almost seemed a slight and a 
cruelty to his darling, to attend to these things, to regard 
the future or the present, oranything but the moaningand 
the tossing of that dear sufferer—for any eye, or heart, 
or hard, to watch, and tend, and tremble, and ache, 
with a less fearful anxiety than his own. 

After all this storm of distress in the house of Llande- 
felach, and the quiet cwm of the Glasnaut, I had the 
great pleasure of seeing the restored child and father 
lying down on the sunny sod slanting down.to the 
foamy little brook, fringed with cowslips and harebells; 
the former nearly well and quite happy, surrounded 
with almost a toyshop: the various toys procured from 
a distant town, the promised rewards of good conduct 
in taking the requisite remedies. 

Again I visited that valley and spot. I saw the father 
with folded arms walking thoughtfully, rather sullenly 
on by himself, and little Peter calling after him to stop 
for him, he being still too feeble to hasten much. The 
father stopped at last; but rather, I thought, as if 
ashamed that I should see his inattention to the boy, 
than moved by his eager and half-reproachful call. 
Never shall I forget the then inexplicable fall and 
change of that man’s countenance as it met mine, as he 
paused, perplexed between reluctance to indulge his 
child with the usual “jump” as he begged to be ‘‘car- 
ried,” and his shame under my observation of his alter- 
ed manner toward him—how altered!—and the child 
more beautiful than ever! for the paleness left by illness 
harmonised with a certain amiability and gentleness, 
the fruits, perhaps, of a half-developed superior mind, 
which my small patient exhibited. 

“What has my little friend here done, David?” I en- 
quired. ‘Nothing very bad, I am sure,”—and the blue 
and speaking eyes of Peter, suffused each with a tear, 
seconded my question, earnestly gazing up at the rather 
stern and deeply sorrowful face of the father. 

‘Done? God bless thee, boy, nothing—nothing! He 
has done nothing, sir,—as good a child as ever 2 
The child, delighted, mounted a little bank of wild 
thyme, ready for a spring into his arms, of which the 
unaccountable man, after half-extending his arms to his 
pretty supplicant, disappointed him, letting them slow 
ly fall to his sides. and muttering, ‘Poor little fellow! 
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—poor little—wreich!” Then he seated himself on the 
ground in strange absence of mind, as if forgetting mhe 
his child, everything. , 

“I should have thought, David, your heart would 
have bled to draw tears from those beautiful eyes,” and 
I tried to console him by my kiss and a present, for the 
want of his father’s. 

Suddenly the latter sprang up out of his disconsolate 
réverie, and he broke forth in a hollow voice of fright. 
ful energy. 

“Does not my heart bleed then?’ Have J shed no 
tears? Sir, for every tear that my cruelty draws from 
his, mine shed hundreds—in the night, sir,—in the 
dead of night,—/one/y—long and lonely nights! He ig 
no longer my little bedfellow now; oh! no more now— 
never more! If ever agony did force blood from q 
wretch’s eyes, J have wept blood!” 

While he raved thus, his large melancholy eyes 
were fixed on the brook: he seemed to be rather ing 
passionate soliloquy than addressing me, although ap 
swering me; and, after a pause, he wept and trembled 
like an infant, adding in a quieter tone:—* Would to 
God we had again one bed, even this earth! one grave, 
one death-hour, to lie shroud by shroud, as hand in 
hand we used to sleep sweetly! O my boy!—my boy! 
I had been happy to see you die a few short weeks 
ago, to suck in death from thy poor black lips, and lay 
me down for ever by thy side—oh! yes, then, while | 
could have said, ‘Farewell my boy!’ But now—oh! 
now ”” He broke off there, and fixed a stern, yet, 
I thought, a sort of shamefaced look on me, and recall- 
ed by my presence, as it seemed, to more self-recollee- 
tion, he started and exclaimed—**How I have been 
talking to you, a stranger!” 

But, lest this change in our master-shepherd should 
be as bewildering to the reader as it then was to me, 
let me briefly supply the explanation. 

During the boy’s convalescence, David, in his fal. 
ness of joy, had invited the mother to visit their child. 
After a sort of reconciliation, the old source of conten 
tion (the question with which parent he should live) 
produced a fresh quarrel. It had happened that Peter 
was a seven months’ child, without very manifest signs 
of such prematurity. ‘The malignity of Mrs. Beynon’s 
brother, a brutal sort of grazier and drover, had led him 
to goad his enemy, David, by taunts, at the expense of 
his sister’s character; in short, he had insinuated that the 
real father of the child was the man who (as David Bey- 
non told me) had wooed her prior to marriage. At this 
fatal interview, that unhappy mother, either wishing 
estrange her husband from Peter, and so effect her ob- 
ject, or urged by mere fury of revenge, forgot decency 
and herself, and her son’s welfare, so far as to avow 
the truth of this scandal raised by her brother. To 
prove to the selfish father, who had engrossed to hin- 
self their common object of love, that it was in fact 
hers, and hers only, so that he had been hugging tohis 
heart his bane and his dishonour in what he deemed 
his pride and blessing. ‘This was, a tempting species 
of revenge, too sweet and keen in point for her mood of 
the moment to resist. David, breaking up the interview 
with terrible curses on her head, from that moment 
never.looked into those sweet and innocent eyes, with 
out seeing there the image of that man’s countenance, 
who he believed had wronged him. ‘Those pretty,orbs 
into which he had rarely looked without an impulse 0 
implant kisses on both, were now become inhabited by 
a smiling devil—a face that seemed to leer upon him, 
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From that day the wretched father, wandering and 




















the ff 4 the fool and dotard who had fostered another’s off- 
me, ing for his own. ‘That man’s eyes, too, were blue; } muttering to himself, absented himself almost wholly 
Peter's were of a lovely blue. The mother’s eyes were, | from home and Peter, hiding his misery in the deeper 
ould indeed, of that colour; but David could and would no | chasms of fractured rocks, by the high sources of the 
‘and + see that mother’s eyes in those; for, ““I'rifles | waterfalls, in solitudes and shadows, savage and soli- 
' the ‘shtas air,” ac. tary. and gloomy as his view of life or death to come. 
e dreadful condition of feelings here depicted has | Wuether it arose from some neglect to which the ten- 
late yrer, that lam aware, filled a page in the biography | derly-reared but now deserted boy became exposed by 
ght- of human hearts, prolific as is our age of all sorts of | this desertion, or that his sensitive nature, pining under 
histories, real and fanciful, and far-fetched as are the | the change in his father’s feelings, and not yet wholly 
no sources of excitement in many of them. ‘T’o those, | recovered from the effects of his illness, the fact was, 
Tom ten, who may regard in the light of incidents any new | from one of these two causes, a relapse took place, and 
the Hf dstrange harrowing terms of passion in the mind | my poor little patient was once more @ prisoner of the 
le is aod heart, it may not be uninteresting to hear a few of | sick chamber. 
W— Hf iesentiments expressed by ourhumble hero ina cooler; Meanwhile the wife, who had inflicted all this agony 
N 2 Bf soment, when he had reposed his sad secret with me| on the father, was suffering scarcely less. Even the 
while we wandered together near the house. fulness of revenge, indulged against those for whom 
yes “To find out that we have been cherishing a foul | love still lingers in the heart (and such was the case 
a Bf filles thing, instead of the white blessing we fancied | with Margaret Beynon) is like the recoil of a gun inan 
> ous in a faithful wife, must be a great trial, but more | unskilful hand, which, bursting with its overcharge, 
bled Hf jumble than mine. A childless man, who makes such | proves more fatal to the party aiming to wound, than 
dto adiscovery, suffers a great shock, but not like mine! | to the object aimed at. A terrible sort of compunction 
ave, Hf He, at least, knows the worst, and he sees the whole | preyed on her mind from the moment of her fatal, self- 
din BF fhis misery. It is.no longer she, the pure and beauti- criminating folly. As soon as news reached her (at 
boy! fal thing he loved, and he begins to loathe, to hate her, | the distance of some miles) of the new illness of the 
eks BF dthat’s his cure. But as for me, what cure is for| child (she being at the time herself dangerously ill), 
hy me! How can I hate him, innocent soul! How look | she despatched a most earnest request for an interview 
le | on his fair forehead, see his sweet smile, and hate? | with herthusband. He at last reluctantly assented, and 
Oh! Hi Sweet child! what has he done that I should hate him? | they met. 
yet, BH And yet-—yet,”” he added, in a hollow whisper, that} ‘I'heir meeting was solemn and affecting. She ex- 
all BH indin it 1 know not what of piteous horror, “I feel I| tended a thin and pallid hand toward her husband, 
lee- cond feel—I—hate!”” while she sat propped in the bed for shortness of breath. 
vans The terrible conflict within of opposing feelings, | He stopped, reluctant even to be near her. He was 
here disfigured his face as with an ugly mask. I start-| come a long way from his boy—/is boy, as, melted by 
wld Bed at the transfiguration, and ‘for the moment fancied I | pity, he now, under his illness, could not bear but to 
me, @ sawbefore me the loving murderer of a loving child; | call him. His heart was full of him, his thoughts 
that child so recently the object of a love amounting | were all on him,—the more so, that, being now out of 
fal Hf simost to a frenzied passion! sight, that fatal conceit of a likeness no longer could 
id. “] feel I hate,’? he murmured on. ‘But is it a cure | have the effect of chilling or enraging his heart. At 
ee tome? No, no; but a very hell of pain! Even the man | home he had been agonized between his longing to act 
ve) Bt whodaschildren does not suffer like me. He may be/|to him the part of a nurse, as before, and his half 
eet BH madea lone man of a sudden by a wife’s crime, but | maniacal impression that every one knew the secret of 
6% BF his children—his undoubted own—are left him still.| the child’s paternity, which forbade his manly and 
m$ The children of his happy early days, when she was | proud mind to become the apparent dupe of another, by 
ar good and faithful, they are not altered by her fault. | thus cherishing another’s offspring with a father’s fond- 
eof They are round his hearth still to soothe him for his} ness. ‘Thus tortured at home and abroad, David alter- 
the less; he sees nothing in their eyes but their mother as|ed, haggard, unshorn, and stern, recoiled from that 
ey she looked before she sinned, such as she was when | fatal woman.. He stood aloof, and saw, unmoved, (if 
Bf beled her home over his threshold, to live and die with | he saw at all,) the spectacle of a fearful hemorrhage 
i him, as he hoped. But, what is leftto me? What do/in her who had been the wife of his choice; and neither 
Isee when I look into that boy’s eyes, where I turned , extended his hand in return, nor could bear to speak to, 
al forall my comfort, and all my joy? Oh, sir, what see | or even look at her. eS ; 
Tp there”? And the father’s features assumed anaspect| ‘Pray, come nearer,” she said faintly; “I-eannot lift 
' ofthe intensest loathing and hate. up my voice, and I have much to say, and little time 
- Argument, with so fatal an impression, was vain. to ’ 
“Now, tell me, doctor, if you can,” he resumed He advanced one step, no more. 
vehemently, “how is this tobe borne, or what anI todo?| Panting for breath, she needed a helping arm te up- 
You cared him once, can you cure me? All your art| raise her in the bed, and looked imploringly toward his 
is for bodies; yet there are plagues, fevers, cancers of a| (that which for a brief space had enfolded, had upheld 
man’s mind more unbearable far than any the body | her, and tenderly too, and might still have embraced 
suffers, To shan what I cannot live without; to drive | her, but for a vindictive brother); but he still withhold- 
him from me that I couldn’t bear an hour from my | ing his help, she desperately, in a sort of angry despair, 
sight; I say, who can bear this? Is it a state to be| erected herself by one effort, and brushed away one tear 
by.a creature that the Almighty has gifted with | from her eye, that he might not see it stand there. ‘The 
the power to live or die—to die—or kill! No—no,| exertion caused a fresh and more frightful effusion of 
You cannot tell me what to do,—how to bear it; not|the vital fluid. The husband, somewhat touched, 
Jou; nor all mankind will ever find a cure for such a| perhaps, by her reproachful look and wild action, 
Sate of living damnation as this!” stooped to hand her the cup, already nearly filled with 
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the crimson horror. Even this tardy and cold courtesy ) speak for me! Some pitying mother, now a saint in 
affected the unhappy wife; she wept bitterly. heaven, witness for me; whisper to his heart, convinee 
“Once more, David, but once, support me upright. | my husband, do my dear child right before 1 die!” 
A little touch of your arm will lift me higher, or | can-| A dawn of comfort grew visible in the gloomy eyes 
not say what I would not die without saying for all the | of the father. 
world.” “Wife!’’ he said solemnly, “remember—this is per 
David felt once more the touch of that hand (in its | haps your death-bed.” 
unnataral bloodless white), which he had received be-| “1 do—I do! 1 hope it is, for 1 have nothing to live 
fore God at the altar, and all the past came over him! for; and, revenging God so deal with me as | speak 
like a dream just remembered. ‘I'he wedded happi-| true or false when | say—He és your own! he is your 
ness of a year, the after solitude of years; the strange} own! And J too, 1 am—wes—your own, ever yours; 
transfer of his whole soul’s affection to an infantile ob-| but that you regard not. 1 was true to you, David— 
ject; his pensive sort of bliss in the few years passed | loved you,—loved you, David back! 1 came to your 
with him; the recent shocking wrench from his heart of | bosom even as I left my mother’s at weaning time, 
that last consolation. Her frailty and its consequence, | pure as a child; and I go to my bed in the cold ground 
more fatal than itself, was now forgotten in this retro-| just as 1 Jeft yours! Believe no other, David.—do me 
spect of a moment, and he even returned that hand’s! justice when 1 am there laid, husband dear! 1 feel we 
pressure while awaiting the disclosure she had to make. | shall have no more dispute about the keeping of poor 
“Oh! husband, hear me with patience, while-1 con-| Peter. Death will soon settle that now—for ever.” 
fess——”” ; | David pored on her face as she spoke, as if to read 
It was a luckless beginning. |her inmost soul. He was a suspicious man, and deep 
“Heaven’s curse on your confessings!” he broke | melancholy now made him slow to hope, and, therefore, 
forth. “I’l) hear no more of them! Would to God [| to believe. 
had never heard them! Such confessions as yours,| Margaret!”* he said tremulously, and held her hand, 
after such treachery, are fitter for hell than heaveu. | “I implore you not to deceive me in kindness! Truth 
Your confessions have made me childless, and your —truth is what] pant for. Can you—dare you take 
child fatherless; made me unnatural to him,—his beauty | an oath that that sweet and precious child is mine!” 
hateful to me! Having fooled.me so long, you should| Kor God’s sake bring me a Bible! There lies one 
have held your peace for ever, and died in the sin and | —hand it me, quick!” she exclaimed, smiling brightly, 
secrecy of incontinence, as you lived in the shame of | though her agitation increased the frightful expecton- 
it!. Truth from your lips is a crime now; it has wrought! tion every moment. “Invent any form of oath the mest 
a more devilish mischief than the foulest lie ever did! | dreadful,’ she continued. “On the soul’s peril of a 
Lie on, now, you wretched woman, and die in your| dying woman, one who knows herself dying, I kiss 
perjury,—you’ll be sooner pardoned by a pitying God | this word of God, and swear he is your child. Look! 








than for these accursed confessions.” I have sealed it with my blood; the impression of a 
Faint, and wringing her hands, she had not breath | bloody lip is on the, leaf! Yours, David, your owa 
to interrupt him, except with a word or two. dear boy! Now shall 1 be believed? Now do you— 
“Oh, hear me! oh, | was false!’’ Lean you forgive my foul—my unnatural lie? If you 


“False to me! Don’t I know it! Why again? Have! can indeed, kiss me once—once more in token of it, 
= not said it already to kill all the father in my heart? | and: that we part in—peace, in love——” 

jretch! I tell you once again, you ought now to per-| “A hundred, my own dear Margaret,” he eried rap- 
snade me, were it possible, that you never had been | turously; “from my heart I forgive you—from my soul 
false! Restore me my blessed ignorance, if you can; I believe you,’’ and kissed her as rapturously, while 
fool me again into the belief that he is my own; cheat) the happiness of being at last believed lit up the care 
me to take him back to my bosom and bed! Would! worn features of the wife with such a beauty from 
you make your peace with God before you die?—die | within, that every vestige of sickness and impending 
with that merciful lie upon your lips, crying ‘He is | death flew before it. 
your own,—he is your own!” but, no; it is too late.” “You have heaved a mountain from off my breast, 

With brilliant, yet ghastly smile, and her hectic | my dear—dear Peggy. "T'was I who wronged you, by 
blush now heightened to a burning crituson, Margaret) separating you from our darling. But we shall have 
sprang up of her own sudden strength, supplied by the | no more dispute; we shali all three be happy yet.” 
violence of her emotion, and threw her arms round her She shook her head, and wept, for her extreme ex- 
husband’s neck ere he was aware, and cried, haustion now admonished her against indulging that 

“And so he is! on the word and oath of a dying | hope of life which this new incident prompted so pow- 
woman he is your own! I meant, that I confess a| erfully. 
wicked lie told to you lately; I meant, that I was false | “Now, hear me swear, Margaret, solemnly sweat, 
when I joined my cruel brother in his wicked lie; bat | and believe me, you never had rival in my heart or bed, 
you stopped me short. And I was false when I aecused | but that dear child—never! You shall come to Lian 
myself,—on my life, and my soul’s life, I was!” He | defelach,—we will nurse him together,—we will-— 
shook his head as if incredulous. “You don’t believe| As he spoke, the chamber-door was thrown open it 
me, then?”’ said she, still wringing her hands. “Then | haste, and one of his shepherds entered, who had ridden 
it is indeed too late. My poor wronged little boy!’ | after him in haste, to say that the “womankind” thought 

“Foolish, miserable woman,” he said mournfully, | there was a “change” in little Peter, by which expres 
“did you think me earnest when I said you ought to| sion David too well knew that the Welsh attendants 
deceive me? Are you obeying that foolish, wild in-| mean some indication of approaching death, although 
junction of mine?’ “T'was but my passion.” their observation is sometimes fallacious. To Da 

“Alas! what can I say!—how undo what I have| the words struck dismay through his very soul, anda 
done?—and my breath is spent. Oh, God of truth, | ghastliness like death’s own overspread his face, while 
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all the husband forsook his heart, and he once more 
aw ool Y before him the woman who had estranged 
jin from his child, who had caused him to be at this 
poment at a distance from him. has 

«And J must be here,—at this horrid distance! I must 
ave him among strangers in perhaps his last——,” 
and he scowled a dumb curse of infuriated misery at 
jis ill-fated wife, who once more seemed to him the 
gurderess of his life’s companion,—his life’s darling. 

Abruptly he broke from her. Nota kiss, or embrace, 
orword more did he vouchsafe, but almost while her 
face yet remained turned after him, he vanished through 
thedoor. She was shocked by the sound of his horse’s 
hoof rattling with reckless and dangerous speed along 
the naked and rugged reck of the mountain track which 
mye access to the wild residence of a mountain farm 
which she had chosen. Her heart seemed to die within 
her, as the sound died away in the high distance of the 
declivity he was ascending. 

Little did the impatient father see or heed of his road, 
exept its dreadful length. An obstructed journey of 
may mountain miles was before him. He pictured to 
himself his darling turning his poor wan face incessant- 
ly to the door for him each time it opened; he heard 
him faintly asking for him; he imagined his life ebbing 
fast away, and only strangers round; and every craggy 
watercourse, every broken gully, where the dingy peat- 
water formed a rivulet; every round of pale green 
yerdure indicating the dangerous quagmire which he 
mist avoid; the clogging soil of the mountain’s base, 
spoogy with springs: all these seemed to his sad eye 
and soul as so many inhuman foes deaf and blind to his 
agony, and groan, and sweat, rising up between him 
and that house, (that deathbed to his fancy,) wherein 
andby whieh he had already arrived in mind, and stood 
=-a childless man. His soul, indeed, was there, but 
rund him, eternally recalling it, was the same dismal 
far-stretching distance, the fading horizon of mountain 
rock (for it grew dark), while the only life near was 
that of creatures alien to the nature of man, and his 
strong syinpathies—the kite, the fern-owl, and the dis- 
mal bittern of the dark-brown marsh. No severer 
trial of mortal patience ean perhaps exist than that he 
was doomed to suffer; that constant conflict between 
thefond spirit stretching forward, and throwing behind 
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darling’s cap, in all tranquillity!’ The very suddenness 
of that ease, that stop of his heart’s long palpitation 
was of itself a shock. 

**Going to sleep, my precious? One kiss first, mine 
own darling,—métne own sweet, boy! Forgive foolish 
father,—forgive him all his cruel as 

Bending over him in the dusk, he saw a pretty quiet 
smile on the wan little face, but it was not at him. 
The lips had a dreadful formality in their closure; it 
was the chin-band applied to the falling jaw which the 
woman was tying, and which he mistook for the cap. 
The trath flashed upon him just as he uttered the word 
father, and he knew that he was now, indeed, no father. 
The frightful appearance of two eyeholes instead of eyes 
(those beautiful eyes!) produced by two small coins, 
which the women had placed there, (according to idle 
eustom,) cowfirmed the sad impression. He jerked 

back his head, in horror, for his own lips and those of 
| clay, his eyes and those eye-sockets, had nearly met. 
| He uttered one deep groan, expressive of combined 
, agony and horror, and fel) at full length on the floor. 
j Tt was but a minute’s respite. Again he was on his 
| feet, standing at the bedfoot, like some effigy, with its 
| stony eyes fixed. on vacancy, gazing. stupified on the 
sad object which the officious nurse had now covered 
| with a sheet, so that he looked only on the ghastly out- 
|line of the small corpse, with projecting face and feet. 
| Up to the day of his child’s burial David hardly left 
| the fatal chamber, and moved about, looking a thousand 
dreadful emotions, but venting none, in almost total 
dumbness. He would not look on that last frightful 
| duty imposed by a foul and dire necessity for the sake 
of survivors, but mounting horse, rede off in the direv- 
| tion of Cwm Carneddan, his wife’s residence. Whe- 
' ther revenge for the fatal lie which had desolated it was 
up and raging in his breaking heart, and hurried him 
| toward that miserable mother, or that a reeling mind 
‘led to rush abroad without object, while a depth of 
}earth was being interposed between that fair object, 
| now becoming a horror and ay offence, and the living, 
|whom its beauty had so lately gratified—from one of 
| these causes, David was absent till the middle of the 
second night. But of his return I shall speak in the 
| conclusion. 

i was summoned in haste soon after to Llandefelach. 








all obstacles, and the hindering body, in its gradual | I was led up stairs, where I found the haggard form of 
urdy, laborious progress, impeded by every one, even | the master, apparently searching everywhere for some- 


the least. 

This trial, however, like ‘all human trials, had its end. 
He approached his house. And now every unkind look 
and tone of the few last dismal weeks, which he had 
been betrayed into toward his uncomplaining, unoffend- 
ing boy, were to be atoned for in one delightful embrace. 
For David had made a helpmate—a companion of him, 
Young as he was; and therefore felt no compunction 
and real remorsé toward him, although a child, than 
toward an adult. With beating heart he pulled the 
siting of the door-latch, paused to listen, and‘had the 


thing Jost, and followed mournfully by two of his shep- 
herds. He turned his hollow eyes on me with a look 
of confused recollection, then giving up his search, said 
|disconsolately. ‘He is not here: can you tell me 
|where is Peter—my Peter? I look across the world, 
and he is not there. I look up to Heaven, and ask him 
of God, and God will not hear me—not answer me. I 
| listen for his little voice all night, and cannot hear it; 
yet I hear it calling in my heart for ever. I shall never 
see him more,—never hear it more!”’ 

‘The unhappy man had, I learned, reached Carneddan, 
and found his wife in her coffin. The shock of his fu- 








joy to find all noiseless within, proving that at least 
the worst had not yet oceurred,—that death was not in | rious and abrupt parting had quickly overpowered her 
the house. It seemed that such an event must have! remains of life. Whether or no his intellects were at 
caused something at least of confusion, akin -to that | that time already gone, must for ever remain unknown, 
temendous commotion in his -own nature which its | and unknown, therefore, what was the aim of his visit. 
mere conceit had-been producing during the whole of | On his return he was wild in his deportment and looks; 
his journey. He was already at his child’s bedside ere he had lost his hat;, he appeared to have been immersed 
ay knew of his return, AJl was dim, by the light of , in a bog; his horse was discovered loose on the hill, 
the small rush taper. What was his sudden ease of | among tie pits of black peat (or mawn), where, doubt- 
to see one woman, only a nurse, tying on his | less, his frenzied rider had passed one dismal night. 











Some years after the death of the child I was entering 
a town at a little distance fram Llandefelach, one fine 
summer’s night, by a cloudless moon. A peal of bells 
(a rather rare accompaniment of our Welsh churches, ) 
reached my ears, from the church seen dim on an emi- 
nence above the humble town, shrouded by venerable 
trees, from amidst which the mossy thatches of the 
houses, in their grey antiquity, peeped through thick 
foliage. Cows wandered about the rude streets of half 
green rock, steeply sloping down to a little river tum- 
bling in a craggy channel, and keeping a perpetual 
gentle roar, which, deadened by the banks, produced 
an effect as lulling, if not as melancholy, as those dis- 
tant bells. The voices of a few children, tempted out 
to play round a huge oak-tree, on a greensward in the 
middle of this lonely village town, alone broke the mo- 
notony of those mingled sounds, except when an owl 
was heard from a small ruin of a castle on a mound 
beyond that mountain brook. 

Knowing this to be the native place of David Beynon, 
where his aged mother still resided, I thought of that 
unfortunate man, whom the last report I heard stated 
to be in the condition of raving insanity, in a receptacle 
for the mad. I thought of the time when he played like 
one of those little onés, round that tree, and obeyed the 
pretty summons, which I now heard from them, in 
English, 

“Boys and girls come out to play, 
Now the moon shines bright as day,” &c. 


On their chanting their song, I was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a tall old man, in tattered clothes, 
with long hair and beard quite white, who had been 
sitting at the foot of the tree, and who, on the children 
pulling him by the withered hands, laughed shrilly, and 
awkwardly joined in their wild dance, to their seeming 
great amusement. Nothing but his stature, and some- 
thing mournful and infantile in his half hysterical 
laugh, distinguished his manners from those of the real 
children, whose companion rather than sport, he seemed 
to be. 

It was not till I had inquired about this poor harm- 
less being at the rustic inn, that I knew that this was 
David Beynon come home to his decrepit mother, to 
finish his mindless existence under the roof where it 
began. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


BY LOUIS LE CHEMINANT,. 


Sir, Dover. 
Ten years have passed since I last wrote and com- 
plained to you about all the boxes that annoyed me so 
much when I had first commenced to learn your lan- 
guage. Since that time I have studied it grammatically, 
and read a very great number of your best authors at 
my house.near Tours, where I also made some acquaint- 
ance with your countryfolks, who did not do me much 
good in improving my conversation, as they are all so 
forid of pretension to speak French, which is ridiculous. 
Also experience taught me not to be too careless to form 
mn, 6 for too many of your compatriots that come 
0 
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have got a something generally wrong about thei 
duct or affairs. Sol fon not puuntited so anhen 
versation as I desired, which I confess to you, in case 
there may be some little error of prosody in the lines | 
send to say “Farewell!” now I am leaving your coy. 
try, after an agreeable tour of a few months. Yoy are 
so generous, and so much au fait in poetry, that if | 
have made a mistake or two in quantity, you will, I an 
sure, correct them. Yours is an agreeable tongue t) 
write poetry in, as you have such an abundance of 
similar terminations to your different words, and you 
will perceive that I have been very careful to use none 
but legitimate rhymes. 

I could have said something about the coronation, and 
your mobs huzzaing old Soult, but others have talked 
enough about that, and I don’t like what you call “hum. 
bug;”’ and as for a mob, I respect it not a bit, for re. 
sons enough in our revolutions; and so I conceive yours 
would have been as much pleased if it had been g 
green bear or a scarlet pig, or any other rara avis, as a 
old moustache. What is it to them? Bah! Somethi 
to roar at, to make themselves thirsty for more beer and 
gin. Don’t think me too condemning of yours, as] 
have seen and heard our mobs applaud and huzza Na 
poleon, Louis Dizxhuit, Napoleon again, Charles Diz, 
and Louis Philippe, and also howl and groan and hiss 
at all in their.tarn, and many others I could name. But 
this is near political, so I shall not proceed, and only 
say so much as I do not consider the mob to be the peo- 
a to whom of your country I mean no disrespect, as 

saw them industrious and proper. 1 pray you to par 
don this long introduction to my bagatelle, and accept 
my thanks for your attention to my neophytic complaint 
in “auld lang syne;” and believe me, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Louis Le CHeminant. 


Christopher North, Esq., Edinburgh. 
FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


Dover. 
Farewell! I go across the main, 
And leave thy shores, ch, Great Britain' 
And bid my friends good by. 
I’ve found thy land all very nice, 
And conquer’d many a prejudice 
Bred in my own country. 


Tis true we once were enemies, 
And both believed the monstrous lies 
That we did daily read, 
Made up for party purposes, 
And always under our noses— 
We now know truth instead. 


No more in future by the hour 
We'll listen to the false rumour 
That would our friendship mar. 
I really think I never shall 
Forgive the papers that did call 
Hard names during the war. 


Henceforth I never more can bear 

Such seandal-mongers’ stuff to hear, 
Because I know my erring; 

It now will only do for some. 

Poor ignorants who stop at home, 
And ne’er crossed pond of herring.* 


*I was informed that you colloquially call the sea “the her. 
ring pond.” If it is wrong, it is not my fault, as T am misled by 





to stop long in one place, are not of your best sort, but 
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[ve travelled now, and the result 

Was, that though first I difficult 
Found it to catch each word, 

Yet gradually my ear improved, 

Till, listening to your tongue, I loved, 
Were speaker clown or lord. 


Then through your land I teok a trip, 
And agreeably made friendship 
With manufacturers, 


Who showed me all their great machines. 


] saw your churches with divines; 
And then saw fish-curers, 


Isaw great rollers roll upon 
Great masses of red-hot iron, 
And squeeze them all abroad, 
Till they became quite thin and flat, 
To cut into I don’t know what, 
To go by the rail-road. 


Then curiosity did lead 

Me on, to see them making thread, 
Pins, needles, knives, and forks, 

Lace, muslin, calico, and cloth, 

In England and in Scotland both, 
And other wond’rous works. 


Indeed, ’tis strange your small island 
Should such variety command 
Of fabrics, and of fish; 
And also such superb coal mines, 
All worked by mighty steam-engines, 
In almost each parish. 


And then, to make myself quite sure 
About your mode of land culture, 
I spent a week rural; 
And saw the farmers round the bow], 
Talking of cattle, sheep, and fowl, 
All agricultural. 


I also liked to see the cows, 

Promenade about your green meadows, 
Almost as fine as ours; 

Particularly near Richmond, 

And other prairies beyond, 
Where “Thames his tribute pours.” 


’Tis true you want our charming vines, 
But then your country’s intestines 

Yield much precious metal; 
Which makes it not such great disgrace 
Not to be rich on the surface, 

When work’d with capital. 


Your commerce, too, is very great: 
To see your ships is quite a treat, 
Voyaging in the Thames; 
Each having a full cargo got, 
Making London an entrepét 
Of goods of all the names. 


And I must say that, next to France, 
You have the greatest abundance 
Of beautiful women; 
For though they’re not so nicely drest, 
2 have a manner quite modest, 
Though polite and open. 


To send them from the dinner-table 
oy to me most"lamentable; 

hat custom should be changed. 
A charming dame agreed thereto, 
As we to dinner down did go, 
And on my arm she hang’d, 





You’re right, in this more J sae 4 age, 
r 


To make them learn the French language, 
Which must be spoke by all 

The nations that compose Europe; 

Which you yourselves can never hope 
The English language shall. 


Of politics I will not speak, 

But hope our friendship will not break— 
Of strive we’ve had enough; 

Tis better far than making wars, 

To keep your soldiers and your tars 
Minding the ]oom and plough. 


And now I’ve seen your country through, 
Although the sea is very rough 
I do not mind a groat, 
But quick, as by magician’s hand, 
Shall be borne off from your island, 
Upon a fine steam-boat. 


And, when 1 at home arrive, 
I will, as surely as I live, 
A —_- fill with wine; 
And, for his literary worth, 
Drink “Success to Christopher North 
And Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Louis Le CHEMINANT. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE ORIGINAL JIM CROW. 


En Amérique j’ai fait des sauts, 
En Angleterre aussi; 

En France j’irai, s’il le faut, 
Pour sauter quand je cris,— 
Je tourne, re-tourne, je caracole, 

Je fais des sauts; 
Chaque fois je fais le tour, 
Je saute “Jim Crow.” 


Depuis mon émigration 
J’ai vu des choses si dréles, 
J’en ferai la relation 
En faisant mes caracoles; 
Je tourne, re-tourne, je caracole, &c. 


En Angleterre on aime la biére, 
En France on aime la danse, 
En Irelande les pommes-de-terre 
Et “visky” a Voutrance. 
Je tourne, re-tourne, je caracole, &c. 


Dans ce pays d’agitation 
O’Connell fait les lois, 
I] aime ]’émancipation 
Et se moque du Vice-roi. 
Je tourne, re-tourne, je caracole, &c. 


Il va son train—de mal en pis— 
Cet “Agitateur,” “Dan;” 

Mais avant peu, c’est mon avis, 
Il se mettra dedans. 

Je tour, re-tourne, je caracole, &c. 


Pammi toutes les nations 
Si j’ai une préférence? 
(On a fait l’interrogation,) 
Voici la différence; 
Je tourne, re-tourne, je caracole, &c. 


Je dis sans hésitation, 
(Je sens la vérite,) 
J’adorerai la nation 
Qui me donne la liberté. 
Je tourne, re-tourne, je caracole, &c. 
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J’ai bien des vers a chanter, 
C’est pour demain au soir, 

Des contes que j’ai inventé; 
Adieu! donc—au revoir! 

Je tourne, re-tourne, je caracole, 
Je fais des sauts; 

Chaque fois je fais le tour, 
Je saute “Jim Crow.” 





From Bentley's Miscelluny. 
THE FOREST. TREE. 


Hail to the lone old forest tree, 
Though past his leafy prime! 
A type of England’s past is he,— 
A tale of her olden time. 
He has seen her sons, for a thousand years, 
Around him rise and fall; 
But well his green old age he wears, 
And still sarvives them all. 
Then long may his safeguard the pride and care 
Of our children’s children be; 
And long may the axe and tempest spare 
The lone old forest tree! 


The Norman baron his steed has rein’, 
And the pilgrim his journey stay’d, 

And the toil-worn serf brief respite gain’d 
In his broad and pleasant shade: 

The friar and forester loved it well; 
And hither the jocund horn, 

And the solemn tone of the vesper bell, 
On the evening breeze were borne. 


Friar and forester, lord and slave, 
Lie mouldering, side by side, 

In the dreamless sleep of a nameless grave, 
Where revelling earthworms hide: 

And Echo no longer wakes at the sound 
Of bugle or vesper chime; 

For castle and convent are ivysbound 
By the ruthless hand of Time. 


But gentle and few, with the stout old tree, 
Have the spoiler’s dealings been; 
And the beoak, as of old, is clear and free, 
And the turf beneath as green. 
Thus Nature has scatter’d on every hand 
Her Jessons, since earth began, 
And long may her sylvan teacher stand, 
A check to the pride of man. 
And long may his safeguard the pride and care 
Of our children’s children be; 
Long, long may the axe and tempest spare 
The lone old forest tree! 
London.—Jene 1838. J.B. T. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
“IT’S ONLY A DROP!” 


It was a cold winter’s night, and though the cottage 
where Ellen and Michael, the two surviving children 


of old Ben Murphy, lived, was always neat and com-' 


fortable, still there was a cloud over the brow of both 
brother and sister, as they sat before the cheerful fire; 
it had obviously been spread not by anger, but by sor- 
row. The silence had continued long, though it was 


y 
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not bitter. At last Michael drew away from his Sister's 
eyes the checked apron she had applied to them, an 
taking her hand affectionately within his own, said 
“It isn’t for my own sake, Ellen, though the Lord 
knows I shall be lonesome enough the long wint; 
nights and the long summer days without your wise 
saying, and your sweet song, and your merry laugh 
that I can so well remember—ay, bince the time whea 
our poor mother used to seat us on the new rick, and 
then, in the innocent pride of her heart, call our father 
to look at us, and preach to us against being conceited 
at the very time she was making us proud as peacocks 
by calling us her blossoms of beauty, and her hearts 
blood, and her king and queen.” 

“God and the blessed virgin make her bed in heaven 
now and for evermore, amen,” said Ellen, at the same 
time drawing out her beads, and repeating an ave with 
inconceivable rapidity. ‘Ah, Mike,” she added, “that 
was the mother, and the father too, full of grace ang 
godliness.” 

“True for ye, Ellen; but that’s not what I’m afiher 
now, as you well know, you blushing little rogue of the 
world; and sorra a word Ill say against it in the end, 
though it’s lonesome I'll be on my own hearth-stone, 
with no one to keep me company but the ould black 
cat, that can’t see, let alone hear, the craythur!” 

“Now,” said Ellen, wiping her eyes, and smiling 
her own bright smile, “lave off; ye’re just like all the 
men, purtending to one thing, whin they mane another, 
there’s a dale of desate about them—all—every one of 
them—and so my mother often said. Now, you'd 
better have done, or maybe I'll say something that 
will bring, if not the colour to your brown cheek, a 
dale more warmth to yer warm heart, than would be 
convanient, just by the mention of one Mary—Mary! 
what a purty name Mary it is, isn’t it!—~it’s a common 
name too, and yet you like it none the worse for that 
Do you mind the ould rhyme?— 


‘Mary, Mary, quite contrary.’ 


Well, I’m not going to say she is contrary—I’m sure 
she’s any thing but that wo you, any way, brother Mike. 
Can’t you sit still, and don’t be pulling the hairs out 
of Pusheen cat’s tail, it isn’t many there’s in it; and Id 
thank you not to unravel the beautiful English cot 
ton stocking I’m knitting; lave off your tricks, or I'll 
make common talk of it, I will, and be more than even 
with you, my fine fellow! Indeed, poor ould Pusheen,” 
she continued, addressing the eat with great gravity, 
“never heed what he says to you; he has _no notion to 
make you either head or tail to the house, not he; be 
wont let you be without a misthress to give you yet 
sup of milk, or yer bit of sop; he wont let you be lone 
some, my poor puss; he’s glad enough to swop an Elles 
fora Mary, so he is; but that’s a sacret, avourneed; 
don’t tel] it to any one.” 

“Any thing for your happiness,” replied the brother, 
somewhat sulkily; ‘but your bachelor has a worse fault 
than ever I had, notwithstanding all the lecturing you 
kept on to me; he has a turn for the drop, Ellen, you 
know he has.” 

“How spitefully you said that!” replied Ellen; “and 
it isn’t generous to spake of it when he’s not here 
defend himself.” 

“You'll not let a word go against him,” said Michael. 
“No,” she said, “I will never let ill be spoken of an 
absent friend. I know he has a turn for the drop, bu! 
Pll cure him.” 
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«After he’s married,” observed Michael, not very | forward question, whether she heard you or not. She’ll 


-naturedly. | tell no lie—she never does.” 

“No,” she answered, ‘before. Ithinkagirl’schance| Ellen shook her head at her brother, and laughed. 
of happiness is not worth much who trusts to after- And immediately after, the happy trio sat down toa 
marriage reformation. J wont. Didn’t 1 reform you, | cheerful supper. 

Mike, of the shockin’ habit you had of putting every | Larry was a good tradesman, blythe, and “well to 
thing off to the last! and after reforming a brother, who | do” in the world; and had it not been for the one great 
knows what I may do with a lover! Do you think that | fault—an inclination to take the “least taste in life 
Larry’s heart is harder than yours, Mike? Look what | more” when he had already taken quite enough—there 
fine vegetables we have in our garden now, all planted | could not have been found a better match for good, ex- 
by your own hands when you come home from work— cellent Ellen Murphy, in the whole kingdom of Ire- 
planted during the very time which you used to spend | land, When supper was finished, the everlasting 
in leaning against the door cheek, or smoking your, whisky bottle was produce d, and Ellen resumed her 
pipe, or Sleeping over the fire; look at the money you | knitting. After a time, Larry pressed his suit to 








from the Agricultural Society.” 

“That’s yours, Ellen,” said the generous-hearted 
Mike; “Ill never touch a penny of it; but for you I 
never should have had it; I°ll never touch it.” 

“You never shall,” she answered; “I’ve laid it every 
penny out, so that when the young bride comes home, 
she'll have such a house of comforts as are not to be 
found in the parish—white table-cloths for Sunday, a 
little store of tay and sugar, soap, candles, starch, every 
thing good, and plenty of it.” 

“My own dear generous sister,” exclaimed the young 
man. 
“J shall ever be your sister,”’ she replied, “and hers 
too. She’s a good colleen, and worthy my own Mike, 
and that’s more than I would say to ’ere another in the 
parish. I wasn’t in earnest when I said you'd be glad 


Michael for the industrious hand of his sister, thinking, 
| doubtless, with the natural self-conceit of all mankind, 
| that he was perfectly secure with Ellen; but though 
Ellen Joved, like all my fair countrywomen, well, she 
| loved, I am sorry to say, unlike the generality of my 
fair countrywomen, wise/y, and reminded her lover that 
she had seen him intoxicated at the last fair of Rath- 
coolin. 

“Dear Ellen!” he exclaimed, “it was ‘only a drop,’ 
the least taste in life that overcame me. It overtook 
| me unknowst, quite against my will.” 
| Who poured it down yer throat, Larry?” 
| Who poured it down my throat is it? why, myself, 
| to be sure; but are you going to put me to a three 
| months’ penance for that?”’ 

‘Larry, will you listen tome, and remember that the 


toget rid of me; so put the pouch, every bit of it, off} man I marry must be converted before we stand before 


yer handsome face. And hush!—whisht! will ye! 
there’s the sound of Larry’s footstep in the bawn—hand 
me the needles, Mike.’? She braided back her hair 
with both hands, arranged the red ribbon, that confined 
its luxuriance, in the little glass that hung upon a nail 
on the dresser, and, after composing her arch laughing 
features into an expression of great gravity, sat down, 
and applied herself with singular industry to take up 
the stitches her brother had dropped, and put on a Jook 
ofright maidenly astonishment when the door opened, 
and Larry’s good-humoured face entered with the salu- 
tation of “God save all here!’? He popped his head 
in first, and, after gazing round, presented his goodly 
person to their view; and a pleasant view it was, for he 
was of genuine Irish bearing and beauty—frank, and 
manly, and fearless-looking. Ellen, the wicked one, 
looked up with well-feigned astonishment, and ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Larry, is it you, and who would have 
thought of seeing you this blessed night?—ye’re lucky 
—just in time for a bit of supper afther your walk 
across the moor. I cannot think what in the world 
mikes you walk over that moor so often; you'll get 
wet feet, and yer mother “ill be forced to nurse you. 
Of all the walks in the county, the walk across that 
moor’s the dreariest, and yet ye’re always going it! I 
wonder you havn’t better sense; ye’re not such achicken 
now. 

“Well,” interrupted Mike, “it’s the women that 
bates the world for desaving. Sure she heard yer step 
when nobody else could; its echo struck on her heart, 
Larry—let her deny it; she’]] make a shove off if she 
tan; she’ll twist you, and twirl you, and turn you about, 
% that you wont know whether it’s on your head or 
Your heels ye’re standing. She’ll tossicate yer brains 
i no time, and be as composed herself as a dove on 
hetnest in a storm. But ask her, Larry, the straight- 


the priest. I have no faith whatever in conversions 
after.’ 
| “Oh, Ellen!” interrupted her lover. 

“It’s no use oh Ellening me,” she answered quickly; 
“T have made my resolution, and I’ll stick to it.” 

“She’s as obstinate as ten women!” said her brother. 

“There’s no use in attempting to contradict her; she 
always has had her own way.” 

“Jt’s very cruel of you, Ellen, not to listen to reason. 
I tell you a tablespoonful will often upset me.” 

“Jf you know that, Larry, why do you take the table- 
spoonful?” 

“Larry could not reply to this question. He could 
only plead that the drop got the better of him, and the 
temptation, and the overcomingness of the thing, and it 
was very hard to be at him so about a trifle. 

“IT can never think a thing a trifle,” she observed, 
“that makes you so unlike yourself; I should wish to 
respect you always, Larry, and in my heart I believe 
no woman ever could respect a drunkard. I don’t want 
to make you angry; God forbid you should ever be one, 
and I know you are not one yet; but sin grows mighty 
strong upon us without ourknowledge. And nomatter 
what indulgence leads to bad; we’ve a right to think 
| any thing that does lead to it sinful in the prospect, if 
not at the present.” 

“You'd have made a fine priest, Ellen,” said the 
| young man, determined, if he could not reason, to laugh 
her out of her resolve. 

“I don’t think,” she replied, archly, “if I was a 
priest, that either of you would have liked to come to 
me to confession.” 

“But Ellen, dear Ellen, sure it’s not in positive 
downright earnest you are; you can’t think of putting 
me off on account of that unlucky drop, the Jeast taste in 
life 1 took at the fair. You could not find it in your 
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heart. Speak for me, Michael, speak forme. But I 
see it’s joking you are. Why, Lent ‘ill be on us in no 
time, and then we must wait till Easter—it’s easy talk- 
ing.” 

‘Larry,’ interrupted Ellen, “do not you talk your- 
self into a passion; it will do no good; none in the 
world. 1 am sure you love me. and I confess before 
my brother it will be the delight of my heart to return 
that love, and make myself worthy ef you, if you will 
only break yourself of that one habit, which you qualify 
to your own undoing, by fancying, because the /east 
taste ix life wakes you what you ought not to be, that you 
may stiil take it.” é; 

“i'll take an oath against the whisky, if that will 
plase ye, till Christmas.” 

“And when Christmas comes, get twice as tipsy as 
ever, with joy to think yer oath is out—no!” 

“Ill sware any thing you plase.” 

“1 don’t waut you to sware at all; there is no use in 
a man’s taking an oath he is anxious to have a chance 
of breaking. I want your reason to be convinced.” 

“My darling Ellen, all the reason 1 ever had in my 
life is convinced.” 

“Prove it by abstaining from taking even a drop, 
even the least drop in life, if that drop can make you 
ashamed to look your poor Ellen in the face.” 

“I'll give it up altogether.” 

**] hope you will one of these days, from a conviction 
that it is really bad in every way; but notfrom cowardice, 
not because you darn’t trust yerself.”” 

“Ellen, I’m sure ye’ve some English blood in yer 
veins, ye’re such a reasoner. Irish women don’t often 
throw a boy off because of a drop; if they did, it’s not 
many marriage dues his Reverence would have, winter 
or summer.” 

“Listen to me, Larry, and believe, that, though I 
spake this way, I regard you truly; and if I did not, I'd 
not take the throuble to tell you my mind.’ 

“Like Mick Brady’s wife, who, whenever she 
thrashed him, cried over the blows, and said they were 
all for his good,”’ observed her brother slyly. 

*‘Nonsense!”’—listen to me, I say, and 1d tell you 
why I am so resolute. It’s many a long day siuce, 
going to school, | used to meet—Michael minds her, 
too, I’m sure—an old bent woman; they used to cal] 
her the Witch of Ballaghton, Stacy was, as I have 
said, very old entirely, withered and white headed, bent 
nearly double with age, and she used to be ever and 
always muddling about the streams and ditches, gather- 
ing herbs and plants, the girls said to work charms 
with; and at first they used to watch, rather far off, and 
if they thought they had a good chance of escaping her 
tongue and the stones she flung at them, they’d call 
her an ill name or two, and sometimes, old as she was, 
she’d make a spring at them sideways like a crab, and 
howl, and hoot, and scream, and then they'd be off like 
a flock of pigeons from a hawk, and she’d goon disturb- 
ing the green-coated waters with her crooked stick, and 
muttering words which none, if they heard, could un- 
derstand. Stacy had been a well-rared woman, and 
knew a dale more than any of us; when not tormented 
by the children, she was mighty well spoken, and the 
gentry thought a dale about her more than she did 
about them; for she’d say there wasn’t one in the coun- 
try fit to tie her shoe, and tell them so, too, if they’d 
call her any thing but Lady Stacy, which the rade 
gentry of the place all humoured her in; but the up- 


, 





starts, who think every civil word to an inferior js a 
pulling down of their own dignity, would turn up their 
noses as they passed her, and maybe she didn’t bless 
them for it. 

One day Mike had gone home before me, and, coming 
down the back bohreen, who should I see moving along 
it but Lady Stacy; and on she came muttering and 
mumbling to herself till she got near me, and as she 
did, I heard Master Nixon (the dog man*)’s hound 
in full ery, and seen him at her heels, and he over the 
hedge encouraging the baste to tear her in pieces. The 
dog seon was up with her, and then she kept him off 
as well as she could with her crutch, cursing the entire 
time, and I was very frightened, but I darted to herside, 
and, with a wattle I pulled out of the hedge, did my 
best to keep him cff her. 

Master Nixon cursed at me with all his heart, but] 
wasn’t to be turned off that way. Stacy, herself, laid 
about with her staff, but the ugly brute would have 
finished her, only for me. I don’t suppose Nixon meant 
that, but the doz was savage, and some men like him, 
delight in cruelty. Well, 1 beat the dog off; and then 
I had to help the poor fainting woman, for she was 
both faint and hurt. I didn’t much like bringing her 
here, for the people said she wasn’t lucky; however, 
she wanted help, and I gave it. When | got hero 
the floor.t 1 thought a drop of whisky would revive 
her, and, accordingly, I offered her a glass. I shall 
never forget the venom with which she dashed it on the 
ground. 

‘Do you want to poison me,’ she shouted, ‘afiher 
saving my life?’ When she came to herself a little, 
she made me sit down by her side, and fixing her large 
grey eyes upon my face, she kept rocking her body 
backwards and forwards, while she spoke, as well as! 
ean remember—what I’ll try to tell you—but I can't 
tell it as she did—that wouldn’t be in nature. ‘Ellen, 
she said, and her eyes fixed in my face, ‘J wasn’t al 
ways a poor lone creature, that every ruffian who walks 
the country dare set his cur at. There was full and 
plenty in my father’s house when I was young, but be 
fore | grew to womanly estate, its walls were bare and 
roofless. What made them sot—drink!—whisky! My 
father was in debt; to kill thought, he tried to keep 
himself so that he could not think: he wanted thecour 
age of a man to look his danger and difficulty in the 
face, and overcome it; for, Ellen, mind my words, the 
man that will look debt and danger steadily in the faee, 
and resolve to overcomé them, can do so. He had not 
means, he said, to educate his children as became them: 
he grew not to have means to find them or their poot 
patient mother the proper necessaries of life, yet he 
found the means to keep the whisky eask flowing, and 
to answer the bailiffs’ knocks for admission by the loud 
roar of drunkenness, mad, as it was wicked. They got 
in at last, in spite of the care taken to keep them out, 
and there was much fighting, ay, and blood spilt, but 
not to death; and while the riot was a-foot, and we were 
crying round the death-bed of a dying mother, where 
was he’—they had raised a ten-gallon cask of whisky 
on the table in the parlour, and astride on it sat my 
father, flourishing the huge pewter funnel in one hand, 
and the black jack streaming with whisky in the other 


* Tax-gatherers were so called some time ago in Ire- 
land, because they collected the duty on dogs. 
t In the house. 
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room, and the cries and oaths of the fighting drunken 
company, his voice was heard swearing “the had lived 
like a king, and woutp die like a king!””’ 

‘And your poor mother?’ I asked. 

‘Thank God! she died that night—she died before 
worse came; She died on the bed that, before her corpse 
was cold, was dragged from ander her—through the 
strong drink—through the badness of him who ought 
whave saved her; not that he was a bad man either, 
when the whisky had no power over him, but he could 
not bear his own reflections. And his end soon came. 
He didn’t die like a king; he died smothered in aditeh, 
where he fell; he died, and was in the presence of God 
—how! Oh, there are things that have had whisky as 
their beginning and their end, that make me as mad as 
ever it made him! ‘The man takes a drop, and forgets 
his starving family; the woman takes it, and forgets 
sheis a mother and a wife. It’s the curse of Ireland 
—a bitterer, blacker, deeper curse than ever was put on 
itby foreign power or hard-made laws!” 

“God bless us!’? was Larry’s balf-breathed ejacula- 
ton. 
“[ only repeat ould Stacy’s words,” said Ellen; ‘you 
see never forgot them. ‘*You might think,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘that I had had warning enough to keep me from 
having any thing to say to those who war too fond of 
drink, and 1 thought I had; but, somehow, Edward 
Lambert got round me with his sweet words, and I was 
lone and unprotected. I knew he had a little fondness 
for the drop; but in him, young, handsome, and gay- 
hearted, with bright eyes and sunny hair, it did not 
sem like the horrid thing which had made me shed no 
tear over my father’s grave. ‘Think of that, young girl: 
the drink dos’nt make a man a beast at first, but it will 
doso before it’s done with him—it will do so before 
i'sdone with him. I had enough power over Edward, 
and enough memory of the past, to make him swear 
against it, except so much at such and such a time, and 
fora while he was very particular; but one used to en- 
tice him, and another used to entice him, and I am not 
fon to say but | might have managed him differently: 

might have got him off it—gently, may be; but the 
pide got the better of me, and I thought of the line I 
came of, and how I had married him who wasn’t my 
equal, and such nonsense, which always breeds dis- 
wurbance betwixt married people; and I used to rave, 
when, may be, it would have been wiser if I had rea- 
sored. Any way, things did’nt go smooth—not that 
he neglected his employment: he was industrious, and 
sory enough when the fault was done; still he would 
tome home often the worse for drink—and now that 
he's dead and gone, and no finger is stretched to me but 
ln seorn or hatred, I think may be I might have done 
better; but, God defend me, the ast was hard to bear.’ 
Oh, boys!” said Ellen, “if you had only heard her voice 
when she said ¢ha/, and seen her face—poor ould Lady 
Stacy, no wonder she hated the drop, no wonder she 
dashed down the whisky.” 

“You kept this mighty close, Ellen,” said Mike; *I 
tever heard it before.” 

“I did not like coming over it,’ she replied; “the 
st is hard to tell.” The girl turned pale while she 
spoke, and Lawrence gave her a cup of water. “It 
must be told,”’ she said; “the death of her father, proved 
ihe effects of deliberate drunkenness. What I have to 


%y, shows what may happen from being even once 
unable to think or act. 


IT’S ONLY A DROP. 


and amid the fumes of hot punch that flowed over the 
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‘I had one child,’ said Stacy, ‘one, a darlint, blue- 
eyed, laughing child. 1 never saw any so handsome, 
never knew any so good. She was almost three years 
ould, and he was foud of her—he said he was, but it’s 
a quare fondness that destroys what it ought to save. 
It was the Pattern of Lady-day, and well | knew that 
Edward would not return as he went; he said he would, 
he almost swore he would;. but the promise of a man 
given to drink has no more strength in it than a rope of 
sand. I took sulky, and wouldn’t go; if 1 had, may be 
it would not have ended so. The evening came cn, and 
I thought my baby breathed hard in her cradle; I took 
the candle and went over to look at her; her little face 
was red; and when I laid my cheek close to her lips so 
as not to touch them, but to feel her breath, it was hot 
—very hot; she tossed her arms, and they were dry and 
burning. ‘The measles were about the country, and I 
was frightened for my child. It was only half a mile 
to the doctor’s; I knew every foot of the road; and so 
leaving the door on the latch, I resolved to tell him 
how my darlint was, and thought I should be back be- 
fore my husband’s return. Grass, you may be sure, 
didn’t grow under my feet. 1 ran with all speed, and 
wasn’t kept long, the Doctor said—though it seemed 
long to me. The moon was down when I came home, 
though the night was fine. The cabin we lived in was 
in a hollow; but when I was on the hill, and looked 
down where I knew it stood a dark mass, I thought I 
saw a white light fog coming out of it; I rubbed my 
eyes, and darted forward as a wild bird flies to its nest 
when it hears the scream of the hawk in the heavens. 
When I reached the door, I saw it was open; the fume 
cloud came out of it, sure enough, white and thick; blind 
with that and terror together, | rushed to my child’s era- 
dle. 1 found my way to ‘hat, in spite of the burning 
and the smothering. But Ellen—EJlen Murphy, my 
child, the rosy child whose breath had been hot on my 
cheek only a little while before, she was nothing but a 
cinder. Mad as I felt, I saw how it was ina minute. 
The father had come home, as I expected; he had gone 
to the cradle to look at his child, had dropt the candle 
into the straw, and, unable to speak orstand, had fallen 
down and asleep on the floor not two yards from my 
child. Oh, how I flew to the doctor’s with what had 
been my baby; I tore across the country like a banshee; 
I Jaid it in his arms; I told him if he didn’t put life in 
| it, I'd destroy him and his house. He thought me mad; 
for there was no breath, either cold or hot, coming from 
its lips then. I couldn't kiss it in death; there was no- 
thing left of my child to kiss—think of that! I snatched 
it trom where the doctor had laid it; 1 cursed him, for 
he looked with disgust at my purty child. ‘The whole 
night long | wandered in the woods of Newtownbarry 
with that burden at my heart.’” 

“B.t her husband, her husband!”? inquired Larry in 
accents of horror; **what became of him?—did she leave 
him in the burning without calling him to himself?” 

“No,” answered Ellen; “I asked her, and she told 
me that her shrieks she supposed roused him from the 
suffocation in which he must but for them have perished. 
He staggered out of the place, and was found soon after 
by the neighbours, and lived long after, but only to be 
a poor heart-broken man, for she was mad for years 
through the country; and many a day after she told me 
that story, ny heart trembled like a willow leaf. ‘And 
now, Ellen Murphy,’ she added, when the end was 
come, ‘do ye wonder I threw from yer hand as poison 








the glass you offered me? And do you know why I 


















have tould you what tares my heart to come over?—be- 
cause | wish to save yon, who showed me kindness, 
from what I have gone through. It’s the only good | 
can do ye, and, indeed, it’s long since | cared to do 
good. Never trust a drinking man; he has no guard 
on his words, and will say that of his nearest friend, 
that would destroy him soul and body. His breath is 
hot as the breath of the plague; his tongue is a foolish, 
as wellasa fiery serpent. Ellen, let nodrunkard become 
your lover, and don’t trust to promises; try them, prove 
them all, before you marry.’ ” 

“Ellen, that’s evough,” interrupted Larry. “I have 
heard enough—the two proofs are enough without 
words. Now, hearme. What length of punishment 
am I to have? I won’t say that, for, Nell, there’s a 
tear in your eye that says more than words. Look—I'll 
make no promises—but you shell see; I'll wait yer 
time; name it; 1’1] stand the trial.” 

And I am happy to say, for the honour and credit of 
the country, that Larry did stand the trial—his resolve 
was fixed; he never so much as tasted whisky from that 
time, and Ellen had the proud satisfaction of knowing 
she had saved him from destruction. ‘They were not, 
however, married till affer Easter. 1 wish all Irish 
maidens would follow Ellen’s example. Woman 
could do a great deal to prove that ‘he least taste in 
life?’ is a great taste too much!—that “onLy a DRopP”’ is 
a temptation fatal if unresisted. 


From the same. 
JOHN FITCH. 


The following account of a new candidate for the 
honour of discovering steam navigation, is given in 
Hall’s Notes on the Western States of America, lately 
published:— 

“In 1785, John Fitch, a watchmaker in Philadelphia. 
conceived the design of propelling a boat by steam. He 
was both poor and illiterate; and many difficulties oc- 
curred to frustrate every attempt which he made to try 
the practicability of bis invention. He applied to Con- 
gress for assistance. but was refused; and then offered 
his invention to the Snanish government, to be used in 
the navigation of the Mississippi, but without any better 
success. At length a company was formed, and funds 
subscribed, for the building of a steam-boat, and in the 
year 1788 his vessel was launched on the Delaware. 
Many crowded to see and ridicule the novel, and, as they 
supposed, the chimerical experiment. It scemed that 
the idea of wheels had not occurred to Mr. Fitch; but 
instead of them, oars were used, which worked in frames. 
He was confident of success; and when the boat was 
ready for the trial, she started off in good style for Bur- 
lingion. Those who had sneered began to stare, and 
they who had smiled in derision, looked grave. Away 
went the boat, and the happy inventor triumphed over 
the scepticism of an unbelieving public. The boat per- 
formed her trip to Burlington, a distance of twenty miles: 
but, unfortunately, burst ber boiler in rounding to the 
wharf at that place, and the next tide floated her back to 
the city. Fitch persevered, and with great difficulty pro- 
cured another boiler. After some time, the boat performed 
another trip to Burlington and Trenton, and returned in 
the same day. She is said to have moved at the rate of 
eight miles an honr; but something was continually 
breaking, and the unhappy projector only conquered one 
difficulty to encounter another. Perhaps this was not 
owing to any defect in his plans, but to the low state of 
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complex machinery made with proper exactness, Fitch 
became embarrassed with debt, and was obliged to aban. 
don the invention, after having satisfied himself of jts Prac. 
ticability. ‘This ingenious man, who was probably the 
first inventor of the steam-boat, wrote three Volumes 
which he deposited in manuscript, sealed up, in ihe 
Philadelphia Library, to be opened thirty years after his 
death. When, or why, he came to the west, we haye 
pot learned; but it is recorded of him that he died anq 
was buried near the Ohio. His three volumes were 
opened about five years ago, and were found to contain 
his specniations on mechanics. He details his emtay. 
rassments and disappointments, with a feeling which 
shows how ardently he desired success, and which wins 
for him the sympathy of those who have heart enough to 
mourn over the blighted prospects of genius. He cong. 
dently predict’ the future success of the plan, which, jp 
his hands, failed only for the want of pecuniary means, 
He prophesies that in less than a century we shall see 
our western rivers swarming with steam-boats; and ex. 
presses a wish to be buried on the shores of the Ohio 
where the song of the boatmen may enliven the stillnes 
of his resting-place, and the music of the steam-engine 
soothe his spirit. What an idea! Yet how natural to 
the mind of an ardent projector, whose whole life had 
been devoted to one darling object, which it was not his 
destiny to accomplish! And how touching is the seni. 
ment found in one of his journals: ‘the day will come 
when some more powerful man will get fame and riches 
from my invention; but nobody will believe that poor 
John Fitch can do any thing worthy of attention,” 





From the United Service Journal. 


A LETTER FROM UPPER CANADA, 


Drummondville, Dec. 20th, 1838, 


Mr. Epirorn,—When | last had the honour of ad- 
dressing you, my date was from the canvass quarters 
of the regiment on the brink of the great cataract; my 
theme was of summer and genial sunshine, of Nature 
flaunting in her holiday attire, of meek-eyed Peace, of 
werry pastimes—our only eneiny Old Time, who, it is 
needless to say, was butchered with a nonchalance truly 
professional. We were peacefully, though somewhat 
suspiciously, looking across the watery bourn which 
separates us from our friends and half-brethren on the 
opposite bank of the Niagara, or occasionglly lionizing 
ourselves in a field-day fur the edification of those who 
crossed the border to see the Britishers and their camp. 
During this haleyon period of enjoyment, Summer and 
Peace smiled on these colonies. Winter and war 
“grim-visaged” both have now stalked together on the 
scene; and the ancient Shaksperian stage directions of 
*Alarums,” “Excursions,” and *Retreats,” (I will not 
add Flourishes,” lest it might be supposed that I 
aimed at the Despatches) are applicable enough to the 
serio-comic drama now under performance in these ut 
happy provinces. ‘The winter is a good honest Cana 
dian winter, and tweaks one by the nose, and runs one 
through the ribs with his usual straightforward rigour 
but such a pitiful, sneaking, shamefaced, mongrel war 
British soldiers, until last year, never got engaged in. 
We have an enemy whose last object is fighting—burn- 
ing and pillage being the extent of his enterprise—and 
whose most efficient arm is a host of lying rumours, 
exaggerated reports, and needless alarms, which strike 
at our tranquillity and security, and have neither glory, 





the arts at that time, and the difficulty of getting such 





prize-money, nor excitement, to gild their deformity. 
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The newspapers will surely have forestalled me in 
giving YOu the details of this fresh revolt of the mal- 
contents. 1 will, therefore, not be tempted to do more 
ihan briefly advert to the leading events of the last 
pouth. ; — 

Jn the lower province we have the minority of a 
minority of the Franco-Canadians attempting a second 
dition of last winter’s outbreaks—an attempt, which, 
jd not blood been spilt in their fruitless gainbades, 
yould have been utterly ludicrous. May their earthly 
career be one eternal cahoi—1 cannot wish them worse! 

In this provinee we have an affair of a windmill per- 
jelly Quixotic in its utter hopelessness; and which 
ends in the death or capture of all the performers. Our 
overnment has undoubted proof of the embodying of 
nea, subscription of money, and formation of maga- 
tines, not only on the American border, but deep in the 
qetral states, for the notorious purpose of a descent 

our shores whenever and wherever an occasion of 
puch plunder and little risk may occur. In actual and 
\gitimate warfare many a brilliant combat ashore has 
hen decided, and many a three-decker added to the 
British navy, With less expense of English blood than 
ws shed at the piratical affair of Prescott. 

In both provinces a few of the more rash riff-raff have 
gtwithin John Bull’s gripe; but the erafty and coward- 
ly agents who moved the unfortunate puppets very 
pudently remained out of harm’s way. Nor is it in- 
ded a matter of miracle that the leaders of a conspiracy 
soold fail in the hour of trial. The assurance that he 
vill be hanged, if caught, can scarcely be said to be 
ecouraging to the gallantry or genius of a general. 
Theart of sinking cannot be more forcibly displayed 
than in the contrast of the frothy and pompous *Decla- 
ntion of Independence of Lower Canada, signed R. 
Nelson, President, by order of the Provisional Govern- 
nent,” with the dastardly conduct of this paltry hero 
inthe action of Odell town, where his thousands were 
driven to the winds by a handfull of brave militia, and 
eit Bobadi! chief took to his heels, and “kept both 
paps going’? until he found himself safe across the 
irontier. 

Since the notifi¢ation first reached us that “an inva- 
sion on an extensive scale might be hourly expected,” 
he regiment has continued in a state of light-marching 
wet—in which scale of comfort, by the way, we 
passed the whole of last winter. Our mess-plate and 
potions of the soldier’s equipments—especially the 
thacos, that wretched invention, fit for neither a hot or 
wld climate—have been sent into store in a place of 
greater security than this village offers, nor can we 
deem these precautionary measures superfluous, 


“Nam tua res agitur paries quum proximus ardet,” 


‘nd ourselves, perchance, may be the next object of 
mpathizing firebrands. ‘The officers’ heavy baggage 
8 packed and corded in their half-furnished chamber. 
hshort, the regiment is ready to move at a moment’s 
miee—or, as 1 might describe our state, were I not 
inid of being quizzed by ‘my uncle, the Admiral,”— 
Yeare “at single anchor and hove short!’ It is all 


Wy pretty practice, no doubt; and last winter this 
‘omalous and hybrid predicament of half peace half 
vr had atleast the merit of novelty: but this rechauffee 
the old dish is stale; it requires a vigorous and not 
"erdiscerning martial appetite to render it palatable. 

eare daily entertained by accounts of the passage 
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and we have been long expecting to hear of a descent 
in that direction. It is probable, however, that they 
found the defences of Amherstburg—thanks to the in- 
defatigable labours of the troops there stationed—more 
formidable than they had hoped. ‘The affair of Pres- 
cott has, moreover, thrown cold water upon their spirit 
of enterprise. 

It is now said that these western bands are gradu- 
ally dispersing, and that many of the adventurers are 
returning to our front. We read of American govern- 
ment magazines yielding up their arms for the use of 
freebooters: of societies, with American government 
officers at their head, meeting openly in the chief towns 
in furtherance of Canadian revolt; of Masonic brother- 
hoods with their oaths, signs, and laws, sworn to re- 
generate Canada: the ostracized heroes of Bermuda, 
loosened upon us again by the Home government, are 
at their old trade of agitation: one half of the press of 
the United States is strenuous in its endeavours to in- 
cite its fellow-citizens to “sympathize,” rifle and Bowie 
knife in hand, with their “oppressed neighbours and 
brethren”—to put themselves “en rapport” with their 
patients, as the magnetic sympathizers of France would 
probably style this kind of connection.* A hundred 
such specimens of firebrand declamation as the follow- 
ing may be found in the American journals. The 
‘“‘Buffalo Daily Mercury” thus concludes a fierce tirade 
in favour of Yankee interference: “Too much blood has 
now been shed to sink into the earth without revenge. 
It reddens the sky! it will have vengeance! Remember 
the Caroline—Remember St. Dennis—Remember Pres- 
cott!’? The ruffianly Buccaneers who landed at the 
latter town are dignified by this paper as a ‘Spartan 
band’’—“‘itti” they should have added, and I will grant 











Yestward of considerable bodies of armed Americans, 


them the title; for every schoolboy knows that the 
Spartan ethies—especially on the article of theft—were 
not over straight-laced. ‘ 

Close on the heels of the Prescott invasion an Ame- 
rican commandant has the modest assurance to forward 
a petition from certain respectable inhabitants of the 
border in behalf of the “infatuated youths,” who are 
still reeking from the slaughter of our soldiers and yeo- 
men; and he selects, as the channel of his petition, the 
officer commanding the regiment, one of whose officers, 
being mortally wounded, was dragged into the pirates’ 
den, and horribly mutilated. In this instance it is well 
if mercy, like charity, may “‘begin at home,” and the 
outraged colony be summarily and permanently de- 
livered from the future enterprise of “these great vil- 
lains,”’ as the United States colonel very justly styles 
his compatriots. 

Such a sentence as will probably be the award of a 
court-martial composed of militia officers of this ha- 
rassed province will doubtless throw a chill over the 
ardour of those who, at this moment, are only biding 
their time to follow up the piracies of their companions, 
The colony is sullenly, though scarcely silently (for 
the journals and their correspondents speak out pretty 
plainly), awaiting the sentence of the tribunal; and 
murmurs of discontent at the “law’s delay,” which 
clogs even the simple machinery of a court-martial, are 
beginning to be heard. 

The patriots appear to be lying on their arms at pre- 
sent; but such liberal contributions of money, weapons, 


* The Yankees seem to have so large a stock of sym- 
pathy on hand, that it is a pity they cannot spare a little 
of that commodity for their fellow countrymen, the Mor- 
mons, whom they are now industriously exterminating. 
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stores, &c., have been levied from the different states | drama will, in all probability, be speedily raised tp 
in prosecution of this veritable crusade against legiti- | that high elevation which is so justly their due, I wil}. 
mate government, that it is hardly to be believed that | ingly “drop the subject,”’ and turn to a more peaceful 


aggression has entirely ceased. 
one final and furious descent will be made upon our 
coasts. In another month Jack Frost will act as their 
pioneer; and we can only promise them as warm a re- 
ception as the chilliest among them could wish. We 
have a first-rate little army of six or seven regiments, 
with others coming up; and though the militia of this 
Peninsula have not responded with any extraordinary 
alacrity to the “gathering” of the government, I have 
no doubt that in event of invasion, like the men of 


It is probable that! 





Roderick Dhu, they will start from their hearths as the 
former from the heather, and fight, as most men do, for 
their altars and homes. Some of these gallant irregu- 
lars will, in their first onslaught, be saved the trouble 
of “throwing away the scabbard’’—for they have none 
served out to thein; their bayonets are as fixed as fate, 
and, when in the hands of a stout negro, have a trucu- 
lent look about them. 

How long will England forbear? Is a “neighbour- 
ing friendly state,”’ so styled, to be permitted, with 
each yearly appearance of winter, to pour its plunder- 
ing and murderous hordes upon our peaceful shores? 
Will trade and commerce flourish where fire and sword 
are ever imminent? Will immigration, that grand de- 
sideratum in a half-populated colony, prosper, where 
security of person and property is unknown? Willa 
powerful people long retain fealty to a government so 
backward to raise the strong arm in their defence 
against foreign aggression? Such are the questions 
daily and angrily propounded by the colonial press. 
They are not mine, Mr. Editor;— 


‘For to say the truth, I never wish to meddle 

With politics, Sir!” 
The querists may receive a practical answer sooner 
than they expect. ‘The nations of the earth are not at 
this moment living on the most neighbourly terms with 
each other. A universal plethora seems to prevail, 
ealling loudly for the lancet! Should the affairs of 
the civilized and uncivilized world continue much | 
longer in such “tarnation snarl’’—(as Crockett calls 
it)—I think, Mr. Editor, we shall soon be able to quote 
our profession as “looking up;” and perhaps a few 
legislators may at length be found to admit the utility 
of a standing army. 

You will have seen that the Grenadier Guards have 
once more taken the field against the French! Iam not 
sure that *Napierville’”’ will look well emblazoned be- 
neath Waterloo on their colours. Their brethren in 
arms, doomed to winter duties in London, will envy 
them their little eampaign—whatever they may do their | 
quarters on the Yamaska, the most barbarous and re- 





bellious district in Lower Canada. I ean well imagine 
the wretched mob of panic-struck Napiervil-lains melt- | 
ing into thin air before the stern front of their come | 
paratively giant antagonists. My late excellent pay- | 
serjeant, who was captured in the steamer off Beau- 
harnois, gives a most contemptuous description of that 
portion of the grand army that came under his observa- | 
tion, and affirms, with highly laudable esprit de corps, | 
that one company of the old. regiment would have swept 
the whole country. 

But the public prints will have given you and your | 
readers enough of this farcical attempt to throw off the 
yoke of Britain; and as the principal actors in this 


| of an English park, tall-boled and silver-barked beeches 


theme. 

Whilst yet ruddy Autumn ruled the season ang 
scenery, I made a tour of forty-eight hours to the Ame. 
rican town of Buffalo, situate on the eastern extremi 
of Lake Erie. In order to vary my little trip 1 crossed 
the ferry just below the Falls to the United States 
village of Manchester, took the railread to Buffalo, and 
remaining there one night only, returned thence } 
steamer down the Niagara river to the City of the 
Falls. 

The passage of the ferry is most interesting, pre. 
senting an ever-varying and most glorious view of the 
great cataracts. It is an affair of a few minutes only 
—indeed it has been swam in eleven minutes in spite 
of the turmoil of the waters. He must bea bold swim. 
mer, indeed, who would trust himself to that whirling 
and foaming gulf, where the flood, stunned and be 
wildered by its fall, appears to struggle blindly and 
furiously for its escape. Winding down a tortuous 
road on the face of the Canadian cliff, the passenger 
(having been cautiously eyed by the serjeant of the 
guard, who satisfies himself that neither Mackenzie, 
Bill Johnson, nor a British deserter are before him) 
steps into a small but staunch-looking boat, and isat 
first surprised to find that a single Charon, with a pait 
of skulls, is to convey him across this turbulent stream, 
scarce a quarter of a mile below those stupendous falls 
which shake air, earth, and water around him. At first 
the ferryman hugs the Canadian shore, taking ad. 
vantage of a strong backwater, then, suddenly turning 
the head of his cockle-shell, he abandons her to the 
current, and dancing merrily over the eddying billows, 
buoyant from their depth of 300 feet, she is quickly 
stranded within a few yards of the American cascade, 
and in the midst of a cloud of spray, which affordss 
summer-clad traveller no trifling wetting. 

After shaking his ears, and feasting his eyes with 
the most extraordinary prospect in the world, the Eng. 
lish traveller, recollecting that he may be too late for 
the steam-carriage, looks round, and, alas! looks in 
vain, for the expected “cad” to carry his bagg 
With a sigh as heavy as his portmanteau, and a face 
long as the stair he is about to ascend, he shoulders the 
former, and proceeds to climb several score of steep, 
spray-sprinkled, and therefore very slippery, steps; and 
after sundry halts, as much to ease his lungs as toi 
dulge in his love of the picturesque, he reaches (at leas 
I did) the summit. I am not sure that the profile view 
of the two falls—the projection of the American cascade 
excluding Goat Island from the eye of the spectatet 
standing half-way up the stair—does not give the most 
enlarged idea of the volume of descending water. 

If you are not too late for the railroad you are probe 
bly an hour too soon—an interval that may be profitably 
spent in visiting Goat Island, which however well d 
serves a greater sacrifice of time. It resembles aserip 


with their accustomed want of underwood, covering 
the greater part of the islet. I must here record my 
mite of praise to the proprietor who has had the goed 
taste to leave this valuable patch of rich land so nearly 
in a state of nature. Iam not sure that it would have 
escaped so well in England.* 


* Need I remind my readers of the late beautiful foret 
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Bat the steam-engine is puffing and blowing as, 
ithad, like myself, just ascended the ferry-stairs; 
god a8 the village of Manchester is not worth a word, ] 
will only stop to tell you that, in this step from one 
mation to another, the traveller is not struck by any 
proad difference of manners in the natives, The nasal 
twang of the Yankee lingo, and his uncouth and uncon- 
ciliating mien and address, are ‘o be found in nearly 
ual proportion on this side the lines; of course I allude 

o the inferior classes, though I believe this latter term 
gould not be admissible in the States, 

Being duly ensconced io the cars, we were on the 

int of starting, when a gouty and thirsty-l6oking old 

tleman, who, I suppose, had been “looking on’’ at 
the falls, begged to be allowed to get a glass of mint- 
julap or gin-sling at a neighbouring tap; but the inex- 
onbledragsman, taking in ata glimpse the senior’s 
power of speed, shoved him into the carriage, with a 

ise that he should be permitted to dramatise soime- 
where en route, and we were quickly under weigh. The 
nilway was il] laid and rough, nor would the journey 
oftwenty miles have been particularly interesting, had 
wta most splendid and perfectly annular eclipse of the 
son thrown over it a very novel and foreign fascination. 
Our position was singular enough; within sound of 
Niagara’s thunder, we were gliding with almost breath- 
less speed through forests of primeval oak. Suddenly, 
and at midday, a dense and lurid darkness fell upon the 
earth, and tinged the coppery sky; and through the 
tops of the over-arching trees, the sun, shorn of its cen- 
te,seemed to whirl like a fiery quoit athwart the zenith. 
Ever and anon the wild unearthly whistle, or rather 
whoop of the engine, formed to scare living obstacles 
fom our path, startled the echoes of the wilderness, 
ad the terrified cattle were seen rushing into the 
hickets indismay. A fiying accompaniment of ‘devil’s 
mic” from the Freichutz or Fra Diavolo would have 
perfected the strange attributes of the scene. ‘To bor- 
twanexpressive Kentucky phrase, “it made mecrawl 
all over!”” 

Our vapour-coach dashed right into the town of Buf- 
flo Neither Americans nor American horses are 
iinid of a little steam; indeed, this people handle that 
enifie agent with a recklessness peculiarly their own; 
ad the almost monthly occurrence of high-pressure 
weidents appears to be regarded by them as one of 
those minor and unavoidable evils to which flesh is heir. 
Things “go ahead”? at Buffalo with much greater ener- 
than in any Canadian town. There is an earnest- 
we of labour that reminded me of one of our own busy 
Darts, 

The engine had scarcely breathed its last, when our | 

le was beset with boys, “busses,” and baggage 
tars, belonging to different hotels. We were plucked 
atof the ears, plunged into an omnibus, and quickly 
*down at the American hotel—a splendid establish- 
unt, where comfortable apartments, good cheer, mo- 
charges, and civility (the latter, however, tem- 
yted by American independence) awaited us. In all 
Tequisites, besides the prime desideratum of at- 
nee, the American hotel—to the shame of Montreal 

td Quebee be it spoken—is vastly superior to any 
‘ailar establishment in British America. In neither 
‘mntry are the servants paid by the traveller. He is 
“compelled to remember the japanned face and ser- 
 Needwood, the pride and joy of Staffordshire—her 
Peltesque oaks and hollies levelled to the ground; a 
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vices of “boots,” nor to listen to the curtsying and re- 
monstrative “forget me not” of the chamber-maid. His 
parting moments are not embittered by the odious con- 
sideration of “how much” or “how little;”’ he does not 
tremble for the good opinion, whilst he rewards the 
labours, of these domestic harpies. In this point Eng- 
land is far behind. 

At breakfast about 100 persons sat down to table, 
amongst whom I noted many exceedingly pretty and 
well-dressed women (ladies, | should say, for the former 
word is not de bon fon in the States!) whose fine dark 
eyes, and small neat heads, were set off to advantage 
by the plain braided hair and Grecian knot. I remarked 
no monstrosities of manner, such as former pens have 
scored down against our neighbours. I saw no rosy 
lips divorced by the rude knife, nor other prominent 
solecism against received proprieties. On thecontrary, 
I conscientiously believe that no equal number of 
chance guests at the table of a British hotel would have 
been so perfectly respectable in behaviour, so demure, 
so silent, so dull. I did not detect a smile on any 
countenance during the repast; there was no distraction 
from the business of the moment. An Englishman 
usually strives to extract amusement from whatever 
position he happens to fall into; though a “nation of 
shopkeepers,”’ our great delight, in our hours of ease, is 
to “sink the shop.” Dollars are the primum mobile of 
the American—trade the staple of his conversation— 
electioneering his small talk! 

Several young military officers messed at the table 
d’hote. Their dress is not becoming—a frightful 
leathern forage cap, a blue surtout, with a kind of 
“weekly account” on the shoulders; and the upper 
portion of their persons being thus attired, chance and 
the tailor rigs out their nether limbs in pantaloons of 
any imaginable cut or colour. Some of my brother 
officers became acquainted with the American officers 
of Buffalo, as also with General Macombe, command- 
ing the district; from whom they met with the greatest 
civilities. 

Among the crowd of waiters ministering to the wants 
of the guests at breakfast, I was prepared to recognise 
| deserters from our army; and suspicion once roused, I 
/had no difficulty in pointing it. One fellow, with a 
| sturdy figure and upright carriage, I felt sure I could 
| have converted into a living statue by the sudden word 
| “attention!” Another, with a formal whisker, stepped 
off with the left foot when I called for the mustard, and 
shut the lid of the teapot with an energy which con- 
vinced me that “shutting pans” had been the business 
of his life!’ But, gravely speaking, a private of our 
own regiment loitering in full uniform in the streets of 
Buffalo was no pleasing spectacle for an oflicer of his 
corps; yet such a contingency occurred in more than 
one instance. 

Apropos to this subject, which, it must be confessed, 
is a very unpleasant one, either as regards ourselves or 
the- Americans, I take occasion to remark, that the 
worst of which we suspected our enterprising and crafty 
neighbours, on our arrival in our Niagara cantonments, 
was a few attempts, in which they more than once hap- 
pily succeeded, to rid our muster-roll of some of its most 
notorious scamps; and to seduce, by high bribes and 
lying promises, some broad-shouldered and obtuse 
bumpkin, who is now perhaps repenting his simplicity, 
whilst working half-starved in the frozen bed of an 
American canal—a species of Jabour too severe for the 








‘ely Victim sacrificed at the shrine of filthy lucre. 


“free and enlightened”’ themselves to engage in. I need 
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hardly say that the best customers of the Yankee crimps | ing. The barter of peltry naturally occurred to ny 
were found among the volunteers from other corps, | mind as the solution of the problem. 1 was informe 
many of whom, liglitening of a load of crime the de- | however, that it merely signified “Michigan bank. 
faulter-books of their former regiments, came out to us, | notes,” “wild eat” being the aifectionate little pet name 
with all their imperfections on their heads,—not from a | by which that province is distinguished among its sister 
laudable desire of more active service, but partly for | states. In my first attempt in the shopping linea han. 
the sake of the bounty given, and chiefly for the express | ware man over-reached me in the purchase of a stove, 
purpose of deserting so soon as a tolerable debt had | All American traders expect a customer to chaffer, fail. 
been accumulated with their Captain for the supply of | ing which, the article was “put aside” for me at the 
equipments. ‘The greater proportion of these choice | highest price. Finding, however, that I might go further 
recruits were, however, apprehended before their mili- | and fare better and cheaper, | dropped in next morning, 
tary apostacy was wholly accomplished; and those “ia- | and, thanks toa little national flattery and the man’sowg 
different” characters already bearing the distinguishing | civility, got out of my hard bargain. Feeling, however 
brand, D, are by this time on their voyage, doubly D-d | unwilling to leave the shop without making some small 
—I use the term professionally, not irreverentl y—to | purchase, l asked fora stick-knife—a term which, in my 
some penal settlement. I wish the United States joy | innocence, I had been accustomed to apply to knives fix 
of those who succeeded in escaping; they will make | gardening purposes. My friend, however, probably 
excellent “sympathizers.” | mistaking his customer for what in Kentucky is styled 
Whilst on the snbject of desertion, I must protest | a “screamer,” in the far West a “ring-tailed roarer,” 
against the injustice of certain public prints, which, | and concluding that I was bent on some “lynching” 
confining their notice of our movements to this point expedition, gravely handed me down a most blood. 
alone, have saddled the regiment* with infinitely more | thirsty-looking blade, commonly called a bowie-knik, 
than its share of this blackest of military crimes. A | well known in this country as the invention of a certain 
military newspaper, in its summary of regimental in- | Colonel of that name for homicidal purposes, Being 
telligence, is pleased to append the following anecdote | really incapable of many of the intermediate enormities 
to our history: —*A private of this corps deserted last | between “pitch farthing and manslaughter,” and cor 
month from Amherstburg; he swam three miles to | dially agreeing with Fielding, that “cold iron should 
Grosse-Isle, followed in boats by an officer and detach- | be used in digging no bowels except those of the earth,” 
ment, from whom the deserter was rescued by an over- I quickly undeceived the worthy citizen, in whose goo 
whelming mob of Americans.’ Both the journalist | opinion I doubtless fell several degrees, and paying 
and the deserter have wandered considerably out of | half a dollar for the little Sheffield garden-knife that] 
their way in this business: the latter must have been an | wanted, proceeded to ‘cut my stick’’ without further 
able-bodied and resolute rascal to prefer a tramp of 300 | parley. 
miles (the distance between Niagara and Amherstburg), | In the Buffalo theatre I found two bad imitators of 
with a swim of three miles at the end of it, to the more | Macready and Keely playing to a beggarly accounto 
simple process of crossing the quarter of a mile of water | empty boxes, in a remarkably pretty house, with excel 
that here divides us from the United States territory. | lent scenery. A few white-hatted, or forage-capped 
I trust, Sir, you will pardon this little bit of shopism, | men lounged at full length in the dress-circle, which 
but misstatements, or misprints, like the above (I have | was unadorned by the presence of a single lady. The 
only given one of many), whether arising from the fault | theatre frequenters of Buffalo were in the slips, wher 
of editor, compositor, or devil, are, though apparently | I was strongly reminded of Portsmouth. 
trifling, vicious in effect; they redound to the credit of; Having announced to the porter of the hotel my it 
neither the annalist, his subject, nor the service at | tention of returning by water to the Falls, I found, som 
large. after breakfast, my portmanteau, with the baggage of 
Buffalo, with its showy churches, splendid hotels, | others about to start in different directions, arranged ia 
well-stocked stores, its wharfs and canals thronged with ‘the hall and duly docketed by the above-named fune- 
steamers and schooners, and its population of perhaps | tionary. Under my name appeared, in chalk letter, 
15,000 souls, presents a practical proof of how much | the word “Redjacket,”"—no allusion to my profession, 
may be done in a short time by a working people. | as was my first very natural conclusion, but simply the 
Twenty-four years ago the town was so effectually | title of the steam-boat which plies between Buffalo and 
burnt by the British, that only one house, as I am in- | Chippewa, the British village above the Falls. Inthe 
formed, was left standing. ‘The main street counts omnibus wherein we were trundled gratis to the wharl, 
perhaps 300 houses, equals our Oxford-street in width, |I quickly discovered an English party, consisting 6 
and abounds in excellent shops. The geographical | Mr. and Mrs. Ellice and her sister, who very shorll 
osition of Buffalo is most favourable; and its yearly | afterwards were unfortunately captured by the dastanly 
increasing resources, together with the lawless charac- , rebels of Beauharnois. ; 
ter of a great portion of its inhabitants, make ita most! ‘The voyage down Niagara river presents nothing 
dangerous neighbour for the thinly-peopled, and there- markably interesting. ‘The banks above the Falls a 
fore comparatively defenceless position of Canada. low and tame; and the gentle stream glides noiseless! 
My business in Buffalo being to make certain pur- | downward without a ripple to warn one of the terrible 
chases, I had little leisure to do anything else. Those | object he is so fast approaching. What must have beea 
who run may read the contents of each store, placarded | the feelings of the first aboriginal Indian, who paddling 
from chimney to cellar of the front wall,—a great as- | carelessly in his birch-bark canoe, found himself sut- 

















sistance to a hurrying stranger. Several startling | denly, and perhaps irrevocably, within the grasp of ths 


affichés flitted across my sight in my rapid tour of the | awful cataract! rs ‘cll 
streets; among which I remember the announcement! The Redjacket touched first at a timber depoton 
of ‘wild cat notes taken here”’ brought me up all stand- | beautifully-wooded Grand Island, whence the | 


* 43rd Light Infantry. 


avaders 


| of Navy Island embarked their forces hast winter; aul 
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then at Fort Schlosser, whence the Caroline om dian government with his “black moustachios,” was 
yas cut out and dispatched over the Falls by Captain | preaching sympathy, well shaved, at Washington. 

Drew. Landing a few passengers at this place, the) It is time to conclude—but I am unwilling, Mr. 
head of the boat was turned up-stream for a short dis-| Editor, to resign my pen without giving you a bulletin 
tance; and then, dashing boldly acrass the swift cur-| of the state of the Falls at this season. A summer 
rent of the Niagara, just below Navy Island, passed | portrait indeed would but ill describe the appearance 
within half a mile of those fearful rapids, to get within) now assumed by the Great Cataracts. Although a 
whose vortex would be certain destruction. In this! large share of the beauty of the scene has disappeared, 








exciting trajet, should any serious accident befall the 
machinery, nothing short of a miracle could save the 
jintle vessel from the fate of the Caroline. 

Running up the Chippewa river, a stream about the 


| gained. A rich mantle of verdure no longer clothes the 


| precipitous and craggy banks from their crest to the 


| ° . . . Py 
| a plentiful increase of the sublime and terrible has been 


water’s edge. Grey, hoar, and chill Niagara, pouring 


width of the ‘Trent at Burton, the Redjacket discharged | his discoloured flood between rocks and black pines 
its passengers at the village of that name, which has | studded with icicles, looks a thousand years older than 


become classical, or at any rate historical, as the scene 
of ahard-fought action between the British and Ame- 
ricans in the Jast war. It is less than two miles from 
the “City of the Falls.” The village and bridge are 
at present defended by a company of negro militia—a 
foree that may be depended upon d Poutrance against 
citizens of that nation, in the northern portion of which 
the black is regarded with abhorrence, and hampered 
with disabilities, and in the southern meets with slavery 
ad tyranny. These sable soldiers (I will not call 
them black Guards) appear good-tempered, light-heart- 
ed,and easily satisfied. ‘They have monopolized every 
atom of that commodity in other countries called civility, 
but which is almost a dead letter among the inhabitants 
of Upper Canada. 

Qn that portion of the frontier immediately under our 
protection, no armed inroad of sympathizers has yet 
taken place; but some weeks since the neighbourhood 
was thrown into consternation by the cold-blooded 
marder of Captain Ussher of the Militia, by two ruffians 
from the opposite coast of Niagara. His loyalty and 
activity as an officer, and the share he took in the 
destruction of the Caroline, were sufficient to make him 
amarked man; and the isolated position of his dwelling, 
fat from all assistance, presented a fitting scene for a 
deed of cowardly bloodshed. 

For several days following the murder, the assassins 
were reported to be lurking in the vicinity, watching for 
mother vietim, Captain Drew; and that gallant officer 
wis put on his guard by the authorities. About the 
same time a proclamation from the Government an- 
nounced that the arch-rebel Mackenzie was supposed 
tobe prowling about the province, and offered a large 
reward for his apprehension. The rumour of three 
tch firebrands being amongst us, and the amount of 
he reward, set every one on the qui vive. Our soldiers 
became perfect lynxes in vigilance; and suspicion was 
the order of the day. 

Several very proper pedlers were stopped and over- 
hauled; more than one well-muffled and disposed old 
tame (some wag asserts that an old woman will gene- 
nlly be found to be the nucleus of a row!) was rumpled 
oo the bare chance of finding a rebel or assassin under 
het homespun; and sundry strangers “‘who could not 
teeount for themselves,”’ were lodged for the nicht in 
the black-hole. If an unknown passed quickly by, he 
was “after no good;” if slowly, and hands in pocket, 
twas assumed indifference; if he avoided your eye, he 
¥i8a hang-dog looking fellow; and a bold front marked 
im for a hardened ruffian! One ill-favoured and black- 


when flaunting in the bright but transient costume of 
summer. Nothing can be more singularly beautiful 
than the filagree incrustations of the spray on the leaf- 
less trees; aud the icicles depending from the edge of 
the cliff are of such gigantic dimensions as to extend in 
some places entirely from summit to base, huge stalag- 
mites of ice of every diversity of form rising to meet 
them from below. The cloud of mist hanging suspended 
over the Rapids and Great Caldron, is thickly peopled 
with gulls, which have replaced the summer-loving 
swallow; and far aloft, in perfect keeping with the 
scene, the king of birds may be seen soaring with out- 
spread and steady wing through the cold grey sky. 
Countless fields of floating ice cover the surface of the 
great basin above the Falls; slowly entering the Rapids 
they are soon mangled by the boisterous waters, and 
are flung over the cataracts in myriads of shining atoms. 
It is all most singular, but there is something dismal 
and melancholy in the scene. The contrast between 
summer and winter is more strongly and painfally 
marked in this beautiful spot than is usual in the Cana- 
das, the surrounding forests having fewer evergreens 
than are seen elsewhere. All is now stark and drear. 
Our Valombrosa, struck by the wand of an enchanter, 
has been transformed to a Nova Zembla! 

At this season visitors, naturally enough, have ceased 
to enliven the place. No longer are the verandas of 
the two great hotels graced by the floating draperies of 
the softer sex; nor the porticos crowded, as those of 
the St. James’s-street clubs, with rambling guardsmen. 
In our regiment are found the only strangers to the soil. 
Amusements are not numerous: shooting, so rife in 
England at this period, has entirely ceased here. The 
last species of game that lingered beyond September 
was the black squirrel, which makes a favourite dish 
of the natives. Dressed ‘a la Desdemone,” 7. e., 
smothered tn onsons, it might be mistaken, both in figure 
and flavour, for a rabit. 

Skaiting is at times excellent here, snow being less 
frequent than in the other provinces. By seizing a fa- 
vourable opportunity one might travel on skaits, by the 
Chippewa river aud Welland Canal, to Lake Erie. 
Should a snow-storm place the skaits on the shelf fora 
time, the sleigh has its day; and, for myself. I have no 
more potent exorcisin of the “blue-devils” than the 
rapid action of this delightful equipage. Wrapped in 
warm furs, and cheered by the joyous jingle of the bells, 
you glide swiftly and smoothly through the brisk air, 
leaving dull Care sprawling in the snow behind your 
runners!* The sleigh with its graceful and musical 





"isaged dog was, however, actually captured in the 


act of trying to wrest a firelock from a sentry. | 


while Mackenzie, in8tead of bearding the Cana- 
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lapse is the true poetry of motion—although J must ad- 
mit that a Strauss waltz with a fairy-fooied partner is 
* Sleigh skaits. 
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not positive prose’. J wish I had old Johnson (not Bill, 
the Pirate) alongside of me in my tandem; I would 
make him forswear his chaise and pair. ‘The bear-skin 
coat (costume de rigueur among sleighing exquisites) 
would not be unbecoming to the grim old lexicogra- 
pher! 

In Lower Canada, that diabolical invention of the 
French, the carriole, with its offspring, the cahot, form 
the vehicular curse of the colony. ‘They positvely 
amount toa national evil; retarding commerce and cor- 
respondence, clogging military movements, rendering 
one’s daiiy drive a bore, and a long journey a cruel 
penance. Had our late Governor-General submitted 
his lordly spine to one hour’s operation of the cahdt, an 
enactment abolishing the carriole and its consequences 
would have surely followed the event. I am not sure 
that Jean Baptiste would not have yielded up, with a 
better grace, his language and religion than his che- 
rished but abominable *voiture.”’ 

Since writing the above a descent has been made by 
pirates upon the western coast of the Province, which 
was as promptly repelled. ‘The Polish general of the 
Prescott brigands has received the collar of the order of 
Merit for his share in the enterprise; and the courts 
martial will, I suppose, shortly supply other similar 
decorations. Deem us not bloody-minded, O ye good 
people at home! who sit and calmly ruminate upon 
these things by your comfortable fire-sides. Think what 
our feelings must be, witnessing, as it were, on the spot 
these repeated atrocities 

“Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam gue sunt oculis subjecta.” 
And we, who are still obnoxious to the attacks of the 
irhuman miscreants, may surely be excused expressing 
our hopes that the strong arm of the law will inflict 
upon them its highest penalties. 

Farewell, for the present, Mr. Editor, and accept the 
compliments of the season from your obedient servant 
and well-wisher, Buete. 

[*+* We trust our gallant and intelligent Correspon- 
dent will omit no opportunity of favouring us with a con- 
tinuation of his spirited Sketches, which, we can assure 
him, find due favour at home.—Ebiror.]} 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


RICHARD PARKER, THE MUTINEER. 


In the year 1797, when the threatening aspect of af- 
fairs abroad made the condition of her naval force a 
matter of vital consequence to Britain, several most 
alarming mutinies broke out among the various fleets 
stationed around the shores of the country. In April 
of the year mentioned, the seamen of the grand fleet 
lying at Portsmouth disowned the authority of their 
officers, seized upon the ships, and declared their de- 
termination not to lift an anchor, or obey any orders 
whatsoever, until certain grievances of which they com- 
plained were redressed. After some delay, satisfactory 
concessions were made to them by the government, and 
the men returned to their duty. But the spirit of in- 
subordination had spread among other squadrons in the 
service, and about the middle of May, immediately 
after the Portsmouth fleet had sailed peacefully for the 
_ Bay of Biscay, the seamen of the large fleet lying at 
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the Nore broke also out into open mutiny. The mos, 


prominent personage in this insurrection was an indi. 
vidual named Richard Parker, whose history it is our 
special object in this paper to lay before the reader, 

Richard Parker was a native of Exeter, where he 
was born about the year 1765 or 1766. His father 
was a reputable tradesman, and kept a baker’s shop at 
St. Sidwell’s, in the bounds of the city mentioned, 
Young Parker received an excellent education, and jp 
the course of time went to sea, which he had chosengs 
the scene of his future career. He served for a cop. 
siderable period in the royal navy as midshipman and 
master’s. mate, and at one period also, it is said, held 
the post of lieutenant. He appears to have given up 
the naval profession on his marriage with Miss Ang 
Machardy, a young lady resident in Exeter, but of 
Scottish origin, being a member of a respectable family 
in the county of Aberdeen. ‘This connection led Parker 
to remove to Scotland, where he embarked in some 
mercantile speculations that proved unsuccessful. The 
issue was, that he ere long found himself involved in 
ditliculties, and without the means to maintain his wife 
and two children. In Edinburgh, where these embar- 
rassments fell upon him, he had no friends to apply to, 
and, in a moment of desperation, he took the king’s 
bounty, and became a common sailor on board a tender 
at Leith. When he communicated to his wife the step 
he had taken, she was in the greatest distress, and re- 
solved to set off instantly for Aberdeen, in order topro- 
cure from her brother there the means of hiring two 
seamen as substitutes for her husband. ‘Though suc- 
cessful in raising the necessary funds, no time was al- 
lowed her to complete her projeet. On her return from 
Aberdeen, she was only in time to see the tender sail 
for the Nore, with her husband on board. Her grief 
on this oceasion was bitterly aggravated by the death 
of one of her children. Parker’s sufferings were shown 
to be equally acute by his conduct when the vessel 
sailed. Exclaiming that he saw the body of his child 
floating on the waves, he leapt overboard, and was with 
difficulty rescued and restored to life. 

It was in the beginning of May 1797 that Parker 
reached the Nore, or point of land dividing the mouths 
of the Thames and the Medway. Probably on account 
of his former experience and station as a seaman, he 
was drafted on hoard the Sandwich, which was the 
guard-ship, and bore the flag of Admiral Buckner, the 
port-admiral. ‘The mutinous spirit which afterwards 
broke out, certainly existed on board of the Nore squad- 
ron before Parker’s arrival. Communications were 
kept up in secret between the various crews, and the 
mischief was gradually drawing to ahead. But though 
he did not originate the feeling of insubordination, the 
ardent temper, boldness, and superior intelligence of 
Parker, soon became known to his comrades, and he 
hecame a prominent man among them. ‘Their plas 
being at length matured, the seamen rose simuliane 
ously against their officers, and deprived them of thei 
arms, as well as of all command in the ships, though 
behaving respectfully to them in all other respects. 
Each vessel was put under the government of # com 
mittee of twelve men, and, to represent the whole body 
of seamen, every man-of-war appointed two delegates, 
and each gun-boat one, to act for the common good. 
Of these delegates Richard Parker was chosen pres 
dent, and, in an unhappy hour for himself, he accept 
of the office. ‘This representative body drew up 4 lis 
of grievances, of which they demanded the remo 
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ofering to return immediately afterwards to their duty. 


naval discipline. A committee of naval inquiry subse- 
quently granted almost all that was demanded, thereby 
sknowledging the general justice of the complaints 
made. Parker signed these documents, and they were 
published over the whole kingdom with his name, as 
well as presented to Port-admiral Buckner, through 
whom they were sent to government. 

When these proceedings commenced, the mutineers 
were Suffered to go on shore, and they paraded about 
Sheerness, where a part of the fleet lay, with music, 
fags (red in colour—the customary hue of insubordina- 
tion), and other appendages of a triumphal procession. 


pata stop to this indulgence. Being thus confined 
wiheir ships, the mutineers, having come to no agree- 
went with Admiral Buckner, began to take more de- 
cisive measures for extorting compliance with their de- 
mands, as well as for insuring their own safety. The 
ressels at Sheerness moved down to the Nore, and the 
combined force of the insurgents, which at its greatest 
height consisted of twenty-four sail, proceeded to block 
wthe Thames, by refusing a free passage, up or down, 
wtheLondon trade. Foreign vessels, and a few small 
tft, were suffered to go by, first receiving a passport, 
sigoed by Richard Parker as president of the delegates. 
lnaday or two the mutineers had an immense number 
vessels under detention. The mode in which they 
kept these was as follows. 
maged in a line, at considerable distances from each 
aer, and in the interspaces were placed the merchant- 
vessels, having the broadsides of the men-of-war pointed 
tothem. ‘The appearance of the whole assemblage is 
described as having been at once grand. and appalling. 
The red flag floated from the mast-head of every one of 
tematineer ships. 1t may be well imagined that the 
ilam of the citizens of London was extreme. The 
government, however, though unable at the period to 
qell the insurgents by force, remained firm in their 
demand of “‘unconditional submission as a necessary 
peliminary to any intercourse.”” ‘This, perhaps, was 
ie very best line of conduct that could have been 
wopted. ‘The seamen, to their great honour, never 
wemed to think of assuming an offensive attitude, and 
vere thereby left in quiet to meditate on the dangerous 
paition in which they stood in hostility to a whole 
twuatry. They grew timorous, the more so, as the 
grernment had caused all the buoys to be removed 
fom the mouth of the Thames and the adjacent coasts, 
wthat no vessel durst attempt to move away for fear 
frunniag aground. ‘The matineering vessels held to- 
gether, nevertheless, till the 30th of May, when the 
Ulyde frigate was carried off through a combination of 
iis officers with some of the seamen, and was followed 
bythe St. Fiorenzo. ‘These vessels were fired upon, 
but eseaped up the river. 
On the 4th of June, the king’s birth-day, the Nore 
tshowed that their loyalty to their sovereign was 
wdiminished, by firing a general salute. On the 5th, 
mother frigate left the fleet, but its place was supplied 
bya sloop and four men-of-war, which had left Admiral 
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But, on the 22d of May, troops were sent ta Sheerness | 


The ships of war were | 
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|.for an accommodation, to which the unfortunate Parker 


jpis unnecessary to specify these demands further, than | still put his name as president. ‘The auswer was a di- 
that they related to increase of pay and provisions, aj rect refusal, and this firmness seems to have fairly 
gore equal division of prize-money, liberty to go on | humbled the remaining spirit of the mutineers. From 
shore, proper payment of arrears, and other points of | that time one vessel after another deserted the band, 
|and put themselves under the protection of the fort at 
| Sheerness. On the i0th, the merchantmen were al- 


lowed by common consent to pass up the river, and 
such a multitude of ships certainly never entered a port 
by one tide. By the 12th, only seven ships had the red 
flag flying, and on the 16ta the mutiny had terminated, 
every ship having been restored to the command of its 
officers. A. party of soldiers went on board the Sand- 
wich, and to them the officers surrendered the delegates 
of the ship, namely, a man named Davies, and Richard 
Parker. 

Richard Parker, to whom the title of Admiral Parker 
had been given by the fleet and by the public during 
the whole of this affair, was the individual on whom all 
eyes were turned as the ringleader of the ,mutineers. 
He was brought singly to trial on the 22d of June, after 
being confined during the interval in the black-hole of 
Sheerness garrison. ‘Ten officers, under the presidency 
of Vice-Admiral Sir ‘Thomas Paisley, composed the 
court-martial, which sat on board the Neptune, off 
Greenhithe. The prisoner conducted his own defence, 
exhibiting great presence of mind, and preserving a re- 
spectful and manly deference throughout for his judges, 
The prosecution on the part of the crown lasted two 
days, and on the 26th, Parker called witnesses in his 
favour, and read a long and able defence which he had 
previously prepared. ‘The line of argument adopted by 
him was—that the situation he had held had been in a 
measure forced upon him; that he had consented to as- 
sume it chiefly from the hope of restraining the men 
from excesses; that he had restrained them in various 
instances; that he might have taken all the ships to sea, 
or to an enemy’s port, had his motives been disloyal, 
&ec. &c. Parker unquestionably spoke the truth on 
many of these points. Throughout the whole affair, 
the injury done to property was trifling, the taking of 
some flour from a vessel being the chief act of the kind. 
This was mainly owing tohim. But he had indubitably 
been the head of the mutineers. He was proved to have 
gone from ship to ship giving orders, and haranguing 
the men—to have been cheered as he passed along, and 
treated -with the honours of a chief. Nothing could 
save him. He was sentenced to death. When his 
doom was pronounced, he stood up, and uttered these 
words in a firm voice: *F shall submit to your sentence 
with all due respect, being confident of the innocence 
of my intentions, and that God will receive me into 
favour; and, I sincerely hope that my death will be the 
ineans of restoring tranquillity to the navy, and that 
those men who have been implicated in the business 
may be reinstated in their former situations, and again 
be serviceable to their country.” 

On the morning of the 30th of June, the yellow flag, 
the signal of death, was hoisted on board of the Sand- 
wich, where Richard Parker lay, and where he was 
to meet his fate. The whole fleet was ranged a little 
below Sheerness, in sight of the Sandwich, and the 
crew of every ship was piped to the forecastle. Parker 
was awaked from a sound sleep on that morning, and 
after being shaved, he dressed himself in a suit of deep 
mourning. He mentioned to his attendants that he 





inean’s fleet at the Texel to join the mutiny. On the 


6th, Lord Northesk met. the delegates by desire on | 
the Sandwich, and received from them proposals ; belonging to him. On coming to the deck, he wae 


had made a will, Jeaving His wife heir to some property 
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pale, but perfectly composed, and drank a glass of 
wine “to the salvation ot his soul, and forgiveness of 
all his enemies!” He said nothing to his mates on 
the forecastle but **Good by to you,” and expressed 
a hope that “his death would be deemed a sufficient 
atonement, and save the lives of others!’ He was 
strung up to the yard-arm at half-past nine o’cloek. 
A dead silence reigned among the crews around during 
the ceremony. Inclosing their account of this affair, 
the journals of the day state that the body of Parker 
was put into a shell, and interred, within an hour or 
two after the execution, in, the New Naval Burying 
Ground at Sheerness. A curious sequel to this ac- 
count, however, it is now in our power to present to 
the reader. 

Richard Parker’s unfortunate wife had not left Scot- 
land, when the rumour came to her ears that the Nore 
fleet had motinied, and that the ringleader was one 
Richard Parker. She could not doubt that this was 
her husband, and immediately took a place in the mail 
for London, to save him if possible. On her arrival, 
she heard that Parker had been tried, but the result 
was unknown. Being able to think of no way but 
petitioning the king, she gave a person a guinea to 
draw up a paper, praying that her husband’s lite might 
be spared. She attempted to make her way with this 
to his majesty’s presence, but was, obliged finally to 
hand it to a lord-in-waiting, who gave her the cruel in- 
telligence that all applications for mercy would be at- 
tended to, except for Parker. ‘The distracted woman 
then took coach for Rochester, where she got on board 
a king’s ship, and learnt that Parker was to be executed 
next day: she sat up, in a state of unspeakable wretch- 
edness, the whole of that night, and at four o’clock in 
the ‘morning went to the river-side, to hire a boat to 
take her to the Sandwich, that she «might at least bid 
her poor husband farewell. Her feelings had been 
deeply agonised by hearing every person she met talk- 
ing on the subject of her distress, and now, the first 
waterman to whom she spoke exelaimed, **No! I can- 
not take one passenger. ‘The brave Admiral Parker is 
to die to-day, and I will get any sum I choose to ask 
for a party.”” Finally, the wretched wife was glad to 
go on board a Sheerness market-boat, but no boat was 
allowed to come along-side the Sandwich. In her 
desperation she called on Parker by name, and prevail- 
ed on the boat-people, by the mere spectacle of her 
suffering, to attempt to go nearer, when they were 
stopped by a sentinel threatening to fire at them. As 
the hour drew nigh, she saw her husband appear on 
deck between two clergymen. She called on him, and 
he heard her voice, for he exclaimed, “There is my 
dear wife from Scotland.” Immediately afterwards, 
she fell back in a state of insensibility, and did not re- 
cover till some time after she was taken ashore. By 
this time all was over, but the poor woman could not 
believe it so. She hired another boat, and again reached 
the Sandwich. Her exclamation from the boat must 
have startled all who heard it. ‘*Pass the word,” she 
cried, in her delusion, “for Richard Parker!’ The 
truth was now told to her, and she was further inform- 
ed that his body had just been taken ashore for burial. 
She immediately caused herself to be rowed ashore 
again, and proceeded to the churchyard, but found the 
ceremony over, and the gate locked. She then went 
to the admiral and sought the key, which was refused 
her. Excited almost to madness by the information 


that the surgeon would probably disinter the body that 
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night, she waited around the churchyard till dusk, end 
then, clambering over the wall, readily found her hus. 
band’s grave. ‘The shell was not buried deep, and she 
was not Jong in scraping away the loose earth that ip. 
tervened between her and the object of her search. She 
got the lid removed, and then she clasped the cold hand 
of her husband in her own! 

Her determination to possess the body aroused the 
widow from the enjoyment of this melancholy pleasure, 
She left the churchyard, and communicated her situa. 
tion to two women, who, in their turn, got several men 
to undertake the task of lifting the body. This was 
accomplished successfully, and at three o’clock in the 
marning the shell containing the corpse was placed 
in a van, and conveyed to Rochester, where, for the 
sum of six guineas, Mrs. Parker procured another 
wagon to convey it to London. On the road they met 
hundreds of persons, all inquiring about, and talking of 
the fate of **Admiral Parker.’’ At eleven Pp. m. the van 
reached London; but here the poor widow had no pri- 
vate house or friends to go to, and was obliged to stop 
at the Hoop and Horse-shoe on 'Tower-Hill, which was 
full of people. Mrs. Parker got the body into her room, 
and sat down beside it; but the secret could not be] 
kept in such a place, more particularly as the news o 
the exhumation had been brought by express that day 
to London. A great crowd, by and bye, assembled 
about the house, anxious to see the body of Parker, 
which, however, the widow would not permit, The 
Lord Mayor heard of the affair, and came to ask the 
widow what she intended to do with her husband's re- 
mains. She replied, *‘I'o inter them decently at Exe 
ter or in Scotland.” ‘The Lord Mayor said that the 
body would not be taken from her, but prevailed on her 
to have it decently buried in London. Arrangemens 
were made with this view, and finally the corpse of 
the anfortunate Parker was inhumed in Whitechapel 
Churchyard; although not until it had to be removed 
to Aldgate Workhouse, on account of the crowds at 
tracted by it, and which caused some fears lest “Ad- 
miral Parker’s remains should create a civil war.” 
After the closing ceremony was over, Mrs. Parker, 
who had in person seen her husband consigned to the 
grave, gave a certificate that all had been done tober 
satisfaction. But, though strictly questioned as to the 
parties who had aided her in the disinterment, she 
firmly refused to disclose their names. : 

Parker, as has been said, made a will, leaving tohis 
wife a small property on which he had claims neat 
Exeter. ‘This she enjoyed for a number of years, but 
ultimately her rights, whether erroneously or not, were 
decided to be invalid, and she was deprived of the pit 
tance which had* formed her maintenance. She was 
thrown into great distress, and was compelled to solicit 
assistance from the charitable, having become nearly 
if not entirely blind. The late King William gave her 
at one time L.10, and at another L.20, In 1836, the 
forlorn and miserable condition of poor Parker’s widow 
was made known to the London magistrates, anda 
temporary refuge was provided for her. But tempo 
rary assistance was of little avail to one whose phys 
cal infirmities rendered her ineapable any longer 
helping herself, and again her miserable condition came 
under the cognisance of the public authorities. Anap 
peal to the charitable has recently been made, by# 
portion of the daily press, in her favour, but with what 
success we are unable to say. She is now sixty-nine 
years of age, blind, and friendless. ‘Time and misfor- 
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THE FROZEN PROPHET OF SEVILLAN. 


te have not quenched her affection for the partner of 
je early days. Of him she yet speaks with all the 
enthusiasm of youthful affection, and still mourns his 


fale. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE FROZEN PROPHET OF SEVILLAN. 


Mr. Morier, in his volume of travels entitled “A 
Second Journey through Persia,” &c. mentions, al- 
though somewhat sceptically, a circumstance which 
as since been authenticated as a fact by a British of- 
fee. The distinguished plenipotentiary says: “The 
mountain of Sevillan is held in high veneration by the 
Persians, who relate that in one of the snowy chasms 
atits summit is to be seen the dead body of a man al- 
ways frozen, but in the highest state of preservation 
with the exception of one tooth and a part of the 
heard), and which they believe to have belonged toa 
ey , or prophet, whose name the mountain re- 
wiostothisday. Although thigggtory is in every one’s 
mouth, and confirmed with assufances that many have 
seen the body, yet we never met with any one person 
who had himself seen it. We rather lowered what in 
their estimation is a miracle, by informing them that 
bodies of any a will preserve entire as long 
ws they remain frozen, and that they had only to seek 
the frozen market at Petersburgh to convince them- 
selves of thé fact.” The statement of animal bodies 
being preserved from decay if enshrined in ice, is a 
well-ascertained truth. The body of a mammoth or 
fossil elephant was found entire in an iceberg in Siberia 
about the beginning of this century. As the animal 
belongs to a race now long extinct, it had certainly re- 
mained there many thousand years, how many it would 
be vain to conjecture. ‘ No better proof, therefore, can 
be afforded of the antiseptic properties of ice; and so 
fat we were prepared to credit the truth of what the 
Persians asserted regarding their deceased prophet. 
Bat all doubt upon the subject has been removed by 
Captain Shee of the Madras infantry, who, in a letter 
to Colonel Monteith, thus describes his visit to the 
tomb:— 

“Afier a ride of eighteen miles, we reached a camp of 
Iliauts, and had not been Jong seated before we per- 
ceived a party descending, which proved tobe the Mulla 
Bashiof Tehran and Ali Khan, who had been sent by 
order of the king. ‘They told us it was not worth our 
vhile to ascend, as there was nothing to see, and the 
ifieulties were very great. From their fresh appear- 
ance we much doubted their having reached the summit, 
and determined on the following day at least to endeavour 
‘0 accomplish our object. Two hours before daylight 
ve mounted out horses, with two guides, and rode for six 
niles, when we were obliged to leave them, and proceed 
on foot. The mountain did not appear very dificult, but 
We soon found our mistake. After surmounting four 
distinet ranges, every one of which led us on, in hopes of 
being the last, we reached the summit by the east-south- 

east side at eleven a. M., having been walking five hours; 
our guide, an old man of seventy years of age, being the 
rst. On the top of the mountain we found a tomb, con- 
‘sting of stones, neatly put together, and covered, except 
alone end, where a few stones had been removed to look 
atthe body. In it we found the skeleton of a man lying 
with his head and body inclining to the right side (turn- 





ing towards Mecca): the front half of the skull, the left 
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collar-bone, the left arm, from the shoulder to the elbow, 
with four ribs on the left side, were alone visible: some 
dried flesh and pieces of the winding-sheet were still ad- 
hering to the skeleton. ‘The remainder of the body was 
buried in ice and earth. The skull was perfect, except 
some of the front teeth, which were lying about the tomb; 
twenty teeth are still in their places, perfectly even, and 
beautifully white. There appears no doubt that before 
the stones were removed, the body was perfect, and that 
the remainder. which is buried in the ice, is still so. 
Having satisfied our curiosity, we proceeded to see an 
extraordinary stone, out of which (the Persians say) oil 
is distilled, and at a hole in the top a diamond is seen. 
After crossing about a mile of snow and ice on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, we came to an amphitheatre of 
about 660 yards in circumference, containing a pond of 
the purest water; the sides were covered with snow, and 
long pendant icicles gave the whole a beautiful appear- 
ance. To the right of the pool, a little higher up, was a 
cleared spot with a wall about three feet high, enclosing 
a stone of three feet in height by four in length, over 
which a quantity of oil appeared tohave been poured; in 
its centre was a hole, which had the appearance of being 
used as a lamp, and in it a piece of lead to hold a wick, 
which the Persians had called a diamond. Numbers of 
offerings were placed round it. Near it was another 
stone, with some rude letters cutonit. From the appear- 
ance of the place, I concluded that at some periods of the 
year the Illiauts frequent this spot, and perform some 
religious ceremonies, making the stone the lamp. It 
took us three hours and a half to reach the place where 
we left our horses. We returned to the camp we had 
before left, perfectly persuaded that the Mulla Bashi had 
never ascended the mountain. Water boiled at 188 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit; the temperature in the tomb was 
exactly the freezing point.” 


We have quoted the passage entire, both because it 
is interesting in itself, and because it proves that the 
mountain of Sevillan is, or has been, ascene consecrated 
to religious rites. The temperature at which water 
boils indicates an altitude of nearly 13,000 feet above 
the level of the ocean. It is situated in about latitude 
38 degrees 12 minutes, rather more than a degree east 
from the shores of the Caspian Sea, in the province of 
Azerdbijan. It is much higher than any other eleva- 
tion in this territory, with the exception of the cele- 
brated Mount Ararat. Sevillan appears to have been 
a volcano, there being many indications of the fact, 
although the remains of any crater are no longer visible. 
There are four distinct peaks or pinnacles which closely 
resemble each other, and may, at a distance, be mis- 
taken one for another. All around its base are warm 
springs, but none of them with a heat above 104 de- 
grees, which is far below the temperature of many 
other thermal fountains. With regard to the individual 
whose remains have been deposited in this singular 
cemetery, our travellers are silent. He was, no doubt, 
one of those impostors, so numerous in countries where 
the Mahommedan religion prevails, who lay claim to 
the divine afflatus, and who seldom fail in securing a 
creditable body of supporters. Whether it was a desire 
of his own to be so interred, or whether it was an after- 
thought of his followers, we are not informed. The 
Illiauts here mentioned are wandering races of Persia, 
constituting, it is supposed, about one-fourth of the 
whole population of the country. They form almosta 
distinct class by the nature of their habits, which are 
migratory, and by their modes of gaining their liveli- 
hood. They are distributed into a number of distinct 
tribes, who keep entirely separate from one another, 
like the Highland clans of old. 
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From the Same. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOW’S LAMENT. 


Afore the Lammas tide 
Had dun’d the birken tree, 
In 2’ our water side 
Nae wife was blest like me; 
A kind gudeman, and twa 
_. Sweet bairns were ‘round me here; 
But they’re a’ ta’en awa 
Sin’ the ta’ o’ the year. 


Sair trouble cam’ our gate, 
And made me, when it cam, 
A bird without a mate, 
A ewe without a lamb. 
Our hay was yet to maw, 
And our corn was to shear, 
When they a’ dwined awa 
In the fa’ o’ the year. 


I downa look a-field, 
For aye I trow I see 
The form that was a bield 
To my wee bairns and me; 
But wind, and weet, and snaw, 
They never mair can fear, 
Sin’ they a’ got the ca’ 
In the fa’ o’ the year. 


Aft on the hill at e’ens 

I see him ‘mang the ferns, 
The lover o’ my teens, 

The faither o’ my bairns: 
For there his plaid I saw 

As gloamin’ aye drew near— 
But my a’s now awa 

Sin’ the fa’ o’ the year. 


Our bonnie rigs theirsel’ 
Reca’ my waes to mind, 
Our puir dumb beasties tell 
O’ a’ that I hae tyned; 
For whae our wheat will saw, 
And whae our sheep will shear, 
Sin’ my a’ gaed awa 
In the fa’ o’ the year? 


My hearth is growing cauld, 
And will be canider still 
And sair, sair in the fauld 
Will be the winter’s chill; 
For peats were yet to ca’, 
Our sheep they were to smear, 
When my a’ dwined awa 
In the fa’ o’ the year. 


T ettle whiles to spin, 

But wee, wee patterin’ feet 
Come rinnin’ out and in, 

And then I just maun greet: 
[ken it’s fancy a’, 

And faster rows the tear, 
That my a’ dwined awa 

In the fa’ o’ the year. 


Be kind, O heav’n abune! 
To ane sae wae and lane, 
And tak’ her hamewards sune, 
Tn pity o’ her mane; 
Lang ere the March winds blaw, 
May she, far far frae here, 
Meet them a’ that’s awa 
Sin’ the fa’ o’ the vear. 
—Scotsman newspaper. 


From the Sunbeam. 
EXTRACTS FROM DR. ANSTER’S POEMS. 


THE POET’S HAUNT. 


Tis beautiful indeed—through parted boughs 
To see the moving clouds darken the sky, 

To mark their many-shifling forms and tints, 
As slow they pass; then see the lively blue, 
Pure, spotless, like the seul that hath not known 
Unworthy passions, or, if dimmed awhile, 

Soon shines reclaimed; ‘tis sweet to view that rill 
Stealing through moss-grown stones, 30 playfully, 
As if feared to soil one starry fower:— ; 


How many a primrose-wreath along its bank 
Might I now gather, but methinks the Fay, 
Whose little urn supplies this sparkling stream, 
Who flings the morning dew-drop on this rose, 
Might shun the violated haunt, nor bid 
The water as it drips from stone to stone, 
Then flows continuous, ‘till some gadding briar 
Or wild-flower’s tuft impede its onward course, 
Speak to the ear with soft and pleasant voice, 
Like broken music of gome oft-heard song, 
That in the lonely hott we fain would catch, 
That blesses now, and now eludes the ear.— 


How do I love to lie beneath the shade 
Of this broad sycamore! the spirit here, 
That loves the song, oft lingers, when the soul 
Lies in that doubtful mood, when thoughts, that.pass 
Across its moveless surface, leave no trace, 
When Memorv sleeps, and Feeling only wakes, 
And we but learn from interrupted thought 
‘That we had thought at all—then, not in vain, 
Doth Nature breathe, and Nature’s breath is song! 
Thou dost not rightly worship Poerry, 
To whom there is no music in the leaves 
Rustling with ceaseless murmur, as the winds 
Play through their boughs—if, when the thunders roar, 
And the red lightnings roll in orbs of fire, 
Or glance in arrowy flight, thou canst but feel 
The throb of selfish fear—then seek some fane 
More suited to such feelings, nor presume 
To bow before the shrine of Poetry! 
Does thy soul slumber, when the rising Lark 
Pours all his spirit in the full-voiced song, 
A hymn of worship at the eastern shrine 
Of Day’s ascending God? And in thy heart 
Wakes there no answering music of sweet thoughts 
Of such strong power to steal thee from thyself, 
That even the song of lark, the hum of bee, 
All nature’s harmonies of morning joy, 
Seem, when thou wakest from thy holy spell, 
But fragments of thy broken meditations, 
Or echoes to the minstrelsy within? 
If, in the silence of the noon-day hour, 
Thou dost not own serenity of soul, 
A spirit, that can love the quietude, 
And brood in joy upon the thousand forms 
That float unceasingly before its ken; 
If, when the robin warbles from her bough 
The latest accents of adoring love 
To yon fair star, that gilds the twilight trees, 
Thou canst not give a moral to her song; 
If, when the moon sheds her still sober light , 
Upon this water, and delndes the eye 
With shew of motion, there is in thy heart 
No pulse of pleasure;—hence, for ever hence, 
Oh, shun this bank! it is the Porr’s Haunt! 


The feeling with which we look back on our earliest 





days, has scarcely ever been painted with more sweet 
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yess than by Dr. Anster. We cannot quote the whole 
_a few lines will please:— 

«ft have I thought some bond of mighty strength 
Had linked me in a strange identity 

With outward accidents of Nature—oft, ‘ 
Vethought, some spell of more than human force 
Had lulled to rest my individual self, 

\nd that one sou inspired the scenes around, 

The spacious sky—the universal air— 

ind him, who gazed in raptures on the sight! 

And now in crowded city, oh, how strange, 

How impious does this separation seem 

From all 1 wish and love—even from myself! 

_Yet have I oft-times held communion high 

And holy with the absent scenery é; 

That pleased me: oft, with spirit most intense, 
Ibrooded, till within the silent soul 








Was heard the flow of waters, and the stir 
Ofsummer leaves—till every form | loved 

Was with me—till I ceased to be alone.’ 

Dear are such visions to the thinking soul, 

And like in love, as in their nature like 

To those fair forms, that having past from earth, 
Return at twilight, and the musing man 

Before whose eye they move, conceives their looks 
Chastened, refined, and purified by Death!” 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


EARLY AMERICAN HEROISM. 


During one of the former wars between France and 
England, in which the then colonies bore an active 
part, arespectable individual, a member of the Society 
of Friends, of the name of , commanded a fine ship 
which sailed from an eastern port, toa port in Nngland. 
This vessel had a strong and effective crew, but was 
totally unarmed. When near her destined pert, she 
was chased, and ultimately overhauled, by a French 
vessel of war. Her commander used every endeavour 
escape, but seeing from the superior sailing of the 
Frenchman that his capture was inevitable, he quietly 
retired below: he was followed into the cabin by his 
abin-boy, a youth of activity and enterprise, named 
Charles Wager: he asked his commander if nothing 
more could be done to save the ship. His commander 
replied that it was impossible; that every thing had 
been done that was practicable; there was no escape 
for them, and they must submit to be captured. Charles 
then returned upon deck, and summoned the crew 
around him. He stated in a few words what was their 
captain’s conclusion—then, with an elevation of mind, 
dictated by a soul formed for enterprise and noble 
daring, he observed, “If you will place yourselves 
under my command, and stand by me, I have conceiv- 
eda plan by which the ship may be rescued, and we 
in turn become the conquerers.”’ ‘The sailors, no doubt, 
feeling the ardour, and inspired by the courage, of their 
youthful and gallant leader, agreed to place themselves 
under his command. His plan was communicated to 
them, and they awaited with firmness the moment to 
carry their enterprise into effect. ‘The suspense was of 
thort duration, for the Frenchman was quickly along- 

, and as the weather was fine, immediately grap- 
pled fast to the unoffending merchant-ship. As Charles 

anticipated, the exhilarated conquerors, elated 








ond measure with the acquisition of so fine a prize, 
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poured into his vessel in crowds, cheering and huzzaing; 
and not foreseeing any danger, they left but few men 
on board their ship. Now was the moment for Charles, 
who, giving his men the signal, sprang at their head 
on board the opposing vessel, while some seized the 
arms which had been left in profusion on her deck, and 
with which they soon overpowered the few men left on 
board; the others, by a simultaneous movement, re- 
lieved her from the grapplings which united the two 
vessels, Our hero now having the command of the 
French vessel, seized the helm, and placing her out of 
boarding distance, hailed, with the voice of aconqueror, 
the discomfited crowd of Frenchmen who were left on 
board of the peaceful bark he had just quitted, and sum- 
moned them to follow close in his wake, er he would 
blow them out of the water, a threat they well knew 
he was very capable of executing, as their guns were 
loaded during the chase. They sorrowfully acquiesced 
with his commands, while gallant Charles steered into 
port, followed by his prize. The exploit excited uni- 
versal applause. The former master of the merchant- 
vessel was examined by the Admiralty, when he stated 
the whole of the enterprise as it occurred, and declared 
that Charles Wager had planned and effected the gal- 
lant exploit, and that to him alone belonged the honour 
and credit of the achievement. Charles was imme- 
diately transferred to the British navy, appointed a 
midshipman, and his education carefully superintended. 
He soon after distinvuished himself in action, and 
underwent a rapid promotion, until at length he was 
created an admiral, and known as Sir Charles Wager. 
It is said that he always held in veneration and esteem 
that respectable and conscientious Friend, whose cabin- 
boy he had been, and transmitted yearly to his oLp 
MASTER, aS he termed him, a handsome present of 
Madeira, to cheer his declining days.—Mariner’s Li- 
brary. 


From the Same. 
THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 


[The following admirable lines, by an American 
lady, a member of the Society of Friends, lately ap- 
peared in the Sunday Times. We are told that the 
poem was found in the cottage of a tippling gardener 
in the United States, and that it had not only “won 
him from the noisy tap-room to his own domestic 
hearth,” but that “the judicious distribution of this 
poem in the proper Jocales did real good, for the argu- 
ment was understood, and went home to the hearts of 
every tippling and tripping American who either heard 
or read it.”” They are worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration of all classes, but especially of those persons 
in the humbler ranks of life, who are most exposed to 
the temptations here noticed. ] 


“You took me, William, when a girl, unto your home 
and heart, 

To bear in all your after-fate a fond and faithful part; 

And tell me have I ever tried that duty to forego, 

Or pined there was not joy for me wien you were sunk 
in woe? 

No; I would rather share your tear than any other’s glee, 

For though you’re nothing to the world, you’re aLu THE 
WORLD TO ME. 











You make a palace of my shed, this rough-hewn bench a 


throne, 

There’s sunlight for me in your smiles, and music in 
your tone. 

I look upon you when you sleep—my eyes with tears 
grow dim, 


I cry, ‘Oh Parent of the poor, look down from heaven on 


im; 

Behold him toil from day to day, exhausting strength 
and soul; 

Oh look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst make 
him whole!’ 

And when at last relieving sleep hason my eyelids smil’d, 

How oft are they forbade to close in slumber by our 
child? 

I take the little murmurer that spoils my span of rest, 

And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 

There’s only one return 1 crave, I may not need it long, 

And it may soothe thee when I’m. where the wretched 
feel no wrong: 

I ask not for a kinder tone, for thou wert ever kind: 

I ask not for less frugal fare, my fare I do not mind; 

I ask not for attire more gay—if such as I have got 

Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur not. 

But I would ask some share of hours that you on clubs 
bestow, 

Of knowledge which you prize so much, might I not 
something know? 

Subtract from meetings amongst men each eve an hour 
for me, 

Make me companion of your soul, as I may safely be. 

If you willread, I’ll sitand work; then think when you're 
away, 

Less tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your 
stay. 

A meet companion soon I'll be for e’en your studious 
hours, 

And teacher of those little ones you call your cottage 
flowers; 

—-- ' be not rich and great, we may be wise and 

ind, 

And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my mind 

your mind,” 





From the Sunbeam. 
“THE PRISON DOOR.” 
Vide No. 197, British Institution, 1839. 


Eve has closed in, and the last gorgeous beams 
Of the day’s lord are sinking in the west; 

And dewy twilight, in her nan-like garb 

Of sober grey, glides through the silent street, 
Where nor a step nor sound wakes sleeping echo. 
Allare gone home. The labourer to rest 

His o’er-task’d limbs, and nerve them for the toil 
That dawn must bring; the lover to his couch, 
To think on words, and looks, and smiles as sweet 
As summer’s rose—perchance, as fleeting too; 
The rich to revel in the banquet hall; 

The poor to starve; the lonely one to weep; 

The Coohen heart to lay him down and die! 

All are gone home—not all; for yonder see 

That pale, beseeching form, that meekly sits 
With her two little ones, om the grey stone 
Beside “the Prison Door.” Look on that face— 
?T is even such as he, the great one, 

He who has earn’d the surname of divine, 
Would have giv’n to the sad Virgin Mother; 
How sad, yet how resign’d! Her children, too, 
Worn, weary with their grief, cannot support 
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On the cold stone—and clinging to the arm 
Of that pale mother, kneels the younger one, 
A picture drear, of sad and joyless infancy! 

Why sits she there?’ Why does she not go homet 
Home? home? Alas, what home awaits her coming? 
A lonely cot—a desolated hearth— 

A widow’d couch—a solitary roof, 

Where to her plaints no answer would she hear 
But her own voice, repeated as in scorn, 

By echo’s mocking tongue. Home, sayest thou? 
Here is her only home; here, at the door 

Of that drear prison-house, within whose walls, 
Rough casket! is contain’d her whole heart’s joy. 
What is’t to her that the bright sun is set? 

He ne’er for her has risen, since the day 

That closed these portals on her soul’s dear light. 
What is’t to Aer that the night wind’s cold breath 
Chills her poor form? the chill is at her heart! 
She cannot feel the elements’ keen strife; 

All outward pain’s unheeded by the hreast 

That bears within a woe as great as hers! 

Oh! man, relentless man! these are thy works. 
For the sake of a few sordid pieces 
Of base gold, or for the fiend-like pleasure 
Of revenge, thou will’st often tear heart from heart; 
Sever the dearest bonds of nature; blast 
A whole life’s joy, and trample under foot, 

Bright, fragrant flowers of humble happiness, 

Worth more to those who once have known their smile, 
And far more precious in the sight of heaven, 

Than all the dross in thy o’erloaded bags. 

Day after day, alas! and still she sits 

Beside the living tomb of all her hopes! 

Lone one, I'll write thy name on the same page 
With.mine—among the hist’ries of those 

Whose lives may all be writ with those two bitter words, 


In vain! 
M.S. R 


From the Same. 
SILENCE AND SECRESY. 


Silence and secresy! Altars might be raised to them 
(were this an altar-building time) for universal worship. 
Silence is the element in which great things fashion then- 
selves together; that at length they may emerge, full- 
formed and majestic, into the day-light of life, which 
they are thenceforth to rule. Not William the Silent 
only, but all the considerable men I have known, and the 
most undiplomatic and unstategic of these, forebore to 
babble of what they were creating and projecting. Nay, 
in thy own mean perplexities, do thou thyself but hold 
thy tongue for one day; on the morrow, how much clearer 
are thy purposes and duties; what wreck and rabbish 
have those mute workmen within thee swept away, whe 
intrusive noises were shut out! Speech is too often nol, 
as the Frenchman defined it, the art of concealing 
thought: but of quite stifling and suspending thought, 9 
that there is none to conceal. Speech, too, is great, 
but not the greatest. As the Swiss inscription says— 
“Sprechen ist silbern, Schweigen ist golden,” (Speechis 
silvern, Silence is golden;) or, as I might rather express 
it, Speech is of time, Silence is of Eternity. 
Bees will not work except in darkness; thought will 
not work except in silence; neither will virtue work er 
cept in secresy. Let not thy right hand know what thy 
left hand doeth! Neither shalt thou prate, even to thy 
own heart, of “those secrets known to all.” Isnot shame 
the soil of all virtue, of all good manners, and 
morals? Like other plants, virtue will not grow unles 
its root be hidden, buried from the eye of the sun. 

the sun shine-on it, nay, do but look at it privily thyself, 





Their tender limbs—one at full length reclines 


the root withers, and no flower will glad thee. 
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From Bentley's Miscellany, | 8 she’s represented, I don’t know what I'll do in the 

end; but Ill begin by scratching her eyes out.” 
> our In this temper, it will naturally be imagine, that 
JACK SHEPPARD. re, Wood's reception of the widow, who, at that 
|mnoment, was ushered into the room by Winifred, 


EPOCH THE SECOND.—1715, | was not particularly kind and encouraging. As she 
: | approached, the carpenter’s wife eyed her from head 

“ CHAPTER XIII. to foot, in the hope ~hownggg Ser aeqecs her person 

ut she was disappointed. 


| or apparel to quarrel with. 
| Mrs. Sheppard’s dress—extremely neat and clean, 
z | but simply fashioned, and of the plaiiest and most 
Tut household of the worthy carpenter, it may be unpretending material,—offered nothing assailable ; 
conceived, was thrown into the utmost-confusion and! and her demeanour was so humble, aud her looks so 
distress by the unaccountable disappearance of the| modest, that—if she had been ill-looking—she might, 
two boys: As time wore on, and they did not return, | possibly, have escaped the shafts of malice preparing 
Mr, Wood’s anxiety grew so insupportable, that he|to be levelled against her. But, alas! she was 
ized his hat with the intention of sallying forth in| beautiful—and beauty is a crime not to be forgiven 
search of them, though he did not know whither to| by a jealous woman. 
tend his steps, when his departure was arrested by a! “ As the lapse of time and change of circumstances 
gentle knock at the door. oa ‘ ‘have wrought a remarkable alteration in the appear- 
“There he is!” cried Winifred, starting up, joy-|ance of the poor widow, it may not be improper to 
fally,and proving by the exclamation that her thoughts | notice it here. When first brought under considera- 
were dwelling upon one objectonly. *'There he is!’ | tion, she was a miserable and forlorn object; squalid 
«| fear not,” said her father, with a doubtful shake’ jn attire, haggard in looks, and emacia ed in frame. 
of the head. * Thames would Jet himself in; and | Now, she was the very reverse of all this. Het 
Jack generally finds an entrance through the backdoor | dress, it has just been said, was neatness and simpli- 
ot the shop-window, when he has been out at un-jcity itself. Her figure, though slight, had all the 
timely hours. But, go and see who it is, love. | fulness of health; and her comp!exion—still pale, but 
Stay! Fil go, myself.” without its former sickly cast.—contrasted agreeab!y, 
His daughter, however, anticipated him. She/by its extreme fairness, with the dark brows and 
few to the door, but returned the next minute, look-| darker lashes that shaded eyes which, if they had 
ing deeply disappointed, and bringing the intelligence ||ost some of their original brillianey, had gained 
that it was * only Mrs. Sheppard.” infinitely more in the sft and chastened lustre that 
“Who?” almost screamed Mrs. Wood. . replaced it. One marked difference between the 
“Jack Sheppard’s mother,’’ answered the little | poor outeast, who, oppressed by poverty, and stang 
gitl, dejectedly ; **she has brought a basket of eggs| by shame, had sought temporary relief in the stupi- 
ftom Willesden, and some flowers for you.” |fying dranght,—tlrat worst “ medicine of a mind 
} 


The Magdalene. 


“For me!” vociferated Mrs. Wood; in indignant! diseased,” and those of the same being, freed from 
suprise. “Eggs for me! You mistake, child.) her vices, and restored to comfort and contentment, 
They must be for your father.” ‘if not to happiness, by a more prosperous course of 

“No; I'm quite sure she said they’re for you,” events, was exhibited in the mouth. For the fresh 
plied Winifred ; “ but she des want to see father.” | and fever'sh hue of lip which years ago characterised 

“I thought as much,” sneered Mrs. Wood. \this feature, was now substituted a pure and whole+ 

“I'll go to her directly,” said Wood, bustling| some bloom, evincing a total change of habits; and, 
wards the door, “I dare say she has called to|though the coarse character of the mouth remained, 
inquire about Jack.” in some degree, unaltered, it was so modified in 

“I dare say no such thing,” interposed his better expression, that it could no longer be accounted a 
half, authoritatively ; ** remmain where you are, sir.” |blemish. In fact, the whole>face had undergone a 

“Atall events, let me send her away, my dear,” | transformation. All its better points were improved, 
supplicated the carpenter, anxious to avert the im-|while the less attractive ones (and they were few in 
pending storm. comparison) were subdued, or removed. What was 

“Do you hear me?” cried the lady, with inereasing| yet more worthy of note was, that the widow’s 
Wehemenee,. «+ Stir afoot, at your peril.” countenance had an air of refinement abont it, of 

“But, my love,” still remonstrated Wood, “ you'|which it was utterly destitute before, and which 
know I’m going to look after the boys x seemed to intimate that her true position in society 
.“ After Mrs. Sheppard, you mean, sir,” interrupted | was far above that wherein accident had placed her. 

Wife, ironically. ** Don’t think to deceive me by} “Well, Mrs. Sheppard,” said the carpenter, 
Jour false pretences. Marry, come up! I’m not so|advancing to meet her, and trying to look as cheerful 
easily deluded. Sit dgwn,/ command you. Winny,|and composed as he could; “what brings you to 
show the person into this room. 11] see her myself;|town, eh !—Nothing amiss, I trust ?” : 
and that’s more than she bargained for, I’!] be sworn.”| Nothing whatever, sir,” answered the widow. 

Finding it useless. to struggle further, Mr. Wood|« A neighbour offered me a drive to Faddington ; 

» Submissively, into. a chair, while his daughter | and, as } haven't heard of my son for some time, I 
tied to execute herarbitrary parent’s commission.|couldn’t resist the temptation of stepping on to 

“At length, I have my wish,” continued Mrs.|inquire after him, and to thank you for your great 
"ood, regarding her hasband with a glance of|oodness tb us both. I’ve brought a little garden 
Nindictive triumph. ‘I shall behold the shameless| stuff and a few few-laid eggs for you, ma’am,” she 

yface to face ; and, if I find her as good looking| added, turning to Mrs. Wood, who appeared to be 
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collecting her energies for a terrible explosion, * in 


the hope that they may prove acceptable. Here’s a 
nosegay for you, my love,” she continued, opening 
her basket, and presenting a fragrant bunch of flowers 
to Winifred, “if your mother will allow me to give 
it you.” 

« Don’t touch it, Winny!” screamed Mrs. Wood, 
“ it may be poisoned.” © 

“Tm not afraid, mother,” said the little girl, 
smelling at the boquet. “How sweet these roses 
are! Shall I put them into water?” 

“ Put them where they came from,” replied Mrs. 
Wood, severely, “and go to bed.” 

* But, mother, mayn’t I sit up to see whether 
Thames returns ?”’ implored Winifred. 

** What can it matter to you whether he returns or 
not, child,” rejoined Mrs. Wood, sharply. “I’ve 
ge” And my word’s law—with you, at least,” 
she added, bestowing a cutting glance upon her 
husband. 

The little girl uttered no remonstrance; but, 
replacing the flowers in the basket, burst into tears, 
and withdrew. 

Mrs. Sheppard, who witnessed this occurrence 
with dismay, looked timorously at Wood, in expec- 
tation of some hint being given as to the course she 
had better pursue; but, receiving none, for the 
carpenter was too much agitated to attend to her, she 
ventured to express a fear that she was intruding. 

“‘Intruding !”’ echoed Mrs.. Wood; “to be sure 
you are! I wonder how you dare show your face in 
this house, hussy !” 

“‘T thought you sent for me, ma’am,” replied the 
widow, humbly. 

“So I did,” retorted Mrs. Wood; “and I did so 
to see how far your effrontery would carry you.” 

«1’m sure I’m very sorry. I hope I haven’t given 
any unintentional offence?” said the widow, again 
meekly appealing to Wood. 

** Don’t exchange glances with him under my very 
nose, woman !”’ shrieked Mrs. Wood; “I'll not bear 
it. Look at me, and answer me one question. And, 
mind! no prevaricating—nothing but the truth will 
satisfy me.” 

Mrs. Sheppard raised her eyes, and fixed them 
apon her interrogator. 

* Are you not that man’s mistress ?’? demanded 
Mrs. Wood, with a look meant to reduce her supposed 
rival to the dust. 

“‘] am no man’s miStress,” answered the widow, 
erimsoning to her temples, but preserving her meek 
deportment, and humble tone. 

“That’s false!” cried Mrs. Wood. “I’m toa 
well acquainted with your proceedings, madam, to 
believe that. Profligate women are never reclaimed. 
He has told me sufficient of you 

“My dear,” interposed Wood, “for goodness’ 
sake——” 

“T will speak,” screamed his wife, totally disre- 
garding the interruption; “1 will tell this worthless 
creature what I know about her,—and what I think 
of her.” 

«« Not now, my love—not now,” entreated Wood. 

* Yes, now,” rejoined the infuriated dame; “ per- 
haps, I may never have another opportunity. She 
has contrived to keep out of my sight up to this 
time, and I've no doubt she’l! keep out of it altogether 
for the future.” 
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“That was my doing, dearest,” urged the catpen- 
ter; “I was afraid if you saw her that some guch 
scene as this might occur.” 

“Hear me, madam, I beseech you,” interposed 
Mrs. Sheppard, “and, if it please you to visit your 
indignation on any one, let it be upon me, and not on 
your excellent husband, whose only fault is in havin 
bestowed his charity upoa so unworthy an object ag 
myself.” ‘ 

** Unworthy, indeed!” sneered Mrs. \Vood. 

** To him I owe everything,” continued the widow 
“life itself—nay, more than life,—for, without his 
assistance I should have perished, body and soul, 
He has been a father to me and my child.” 

“I never doubted the latter point, I assure you, 
madam,” observed Mrs. Wood. 

«You have said,” pursued the widow, * that she, 
who has once erred, is irreclaimable. Do not believe 
it, madam. . It is not so. The poor wretch, driven 
by desperation to the commission of a crime which 
her soul abhors, is no more beyond the hope of 
reformation than she is without the pale of merey, 
[ have suffered—I have sinned—I have repented, 
And, though neither peace nor-innocence ean be 
restored to my bosom; though tears cannot blot out 
my oflencés, nor sorrow drown my shame; yet, 
knowing that my penitence is sincere, I do not 
despair that my transgressions may be forgiven.” 

“ Mighty fine !” ejaculated Mrs. Wood contemptuously, 

“ You cannot understand me, madam ; and its well you 
cannot. Blest with a fond husband, surrounded by every 
comfort, you have never beem assailed by the horrible 
temptations to which misery has exposed me. You have 
never known what it is to want food, raiment, shelter. 
You have never seen the child within your arms perish- 
ing from hunger, and no relief to be obtained. You have 
never felt the hearts of all hardened against you; have 
never heard the jeer or curse from every lip; nor endated 
the insult and the blow from every hand. I have suffer. 
ed all this. I could resist the tempter now. I am strong 
in health—in mind. But then Ob! madam, there 
are moments—moments of darkness, which overshadow 
a whole existence—in’ the lives of the poor houseless 
wretches who traverse the streets, when reason is well- 
night benighted ; when the horrible promptings of despair 
can, alone, be listened to ;,and when vice itse!f assomes 
the aspect of yirtue. Pardon what I have said, madam. 
I do not desire to extenuate my gilt—far less to defend 
it; but I would show you, and such as you—who, happ 
ly, are exentpted from trials like mine—how much mise 
ry has to do with crime. And I affirm to you, on my 
own conviction, that she who falls because she has not 
strength granted her to struggle with affliction, may be 
reclaimed,—may repent, and be forgiven,—even as she, 
whose sins, ‘ thongh many, were forgiven her.’” : 

“It gladdens me to hear you talk thus, Joan,” said 
Wood, in a voice of much emotion, while his eyes filled 
with tears, “and more than repays me for all I have 
done for you.” 

“If professions of repentance constitute a Magdalene, 
Mrs. Sheppard is one, no doubt,” observed Mrs. Wood, 
ironically : “but I used ta think it required something 
more than mere words to prove that a person’s character 
was abused.” ‘ 

“Very right, my love,” said Wood, “ very wey 
marked. So it does. But I can speak to that point. : 
Sheppard’s conduct, from my own personal knowledge, 
has been unexceptionable for the last twelve years 
During that period she has been a model of propriety: 

“Oh! of course,” rejoined Mrs. Wood ; * I ‘can't for 
an instant question such disinterested testimony. Mrs 
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rd, 'm sure, will say as much for you. He’s a 
nodel.of conjugal attachment and fidelity, a pattern to 
his family, and an example to his neighbours. Ain’t he, 

m?” 

«He is, indeed,” replied the widow, fervently ; “ more 
—much more than that.” 

«He's no such thing!” cried Mrs. Wood, furiously. 
“le’s a base, deceitful, tyrannical, hoary-headed liber- 
tinethat’s What he is. But I'll expose him.. I'll pro- 
chim his misdoings to the world; and, then, we shall see 
where he'll stand. Masry, come up! Vlishow him what 
an injured wife can do. If all wives were of my mind and 
my spirit, husbands would soon be taught their own in- 
sigaificance. But a time will come (and that before long,) 
when our sex will assert its saperiority; and, when we 
hare got the upper hand, let "em try to subdue us if they 
an, Bat don’t suppose, madam, that anything I say 
jus reference to you. I’m speaking of virtuous women— 
dwives, madam. Mistresses neiths deserve cunsidera- 
tion nor commiseration.” 

“] expect no commiseration,” returned Mrs. Shep- 
yard, gently, “nor do I need any. But, rather than be 
the cause of any further misunderstanding between you 
ud my benefactor, [ will leave London and its neighbour- 
hood for ever.” 

“Pray do so, Madam,” retorted Mrs. Wood, “ and take 
your son with you.” 

“My son!” echoed the widow, trembling. 

“Yes, your son, madam. If you can do any good with 
him, it’s more than we can. ‘The house will be well rid 
of him, for a more idle, good-for-nothing reprobate never 
crossed its threshhold.” 

“Is this true, sir?” cried Mrs. Sheppard, with an 
yonised look at Wood. “I know you will not deceive 
m. Is Jack what Mrs, Wood represents him.” 

“He’s not exactly ' what I could desire him to be, 
Joan,” replied the carpenter reluctantly. “ But a ragged 
cult sometimes makes the best horse. He'll mend, I 


“Never,” said Mrs. Wood,—he'll never mend. He has 
taken more than one step towards the gallows already. 
Thieves and pickpockets are his constant companions.” 

“Thieves !” exclaimed Mrs. Sheppard, horror-stricken. 

“Jonathan Wild and Blueskin have got him into their 
lands,” continued Mrs. Wood. 

“Impossible !” exclaimed the widow, wildly. 

“If you doubt my word, woman,” replied the carpen- 
ter's wife, coldly, “ ask Mr. Wood?” 

“I know you'll contradict it, sir,’ said the widow, 
looking at Wood as if she dreaded to have hear fears con- 
firmed —* I know you will.” 

“I wish I could, Joan,” returned the carpenter, sadly. 

Mrs. Sheppard let fall her basket. : 
“My son,” she murmured, wringing her hands 
pileously,—** my son the companion of thieves! My 
sin Jonathan Wild’s power! It cannot be.” 

“Why not?’ rejoined Mrs. Wood, in a taunting 
lone, * Your son’s father was a thief; and Jonathan 
Wild (unless I’m misinformed,) was his friend—so 
'$not unnatural he should show some partiality to- 
wards Jack.” 

“Jonathan Wild was my husband’s bitterest ene- 
my,” said Mrs. Sheppard. He first seduced him. 

the paths of honesty, and then betrayed him to 
ashameful death, and he has sworn to do the same 

by my son. Oh, heavens, that I should have 
‘ver indulged a hope of happiness while that terri- 
ble man lives !”” 

“Compose yourself, Joan,” said Wood, “ all will 
yet be well.”” 

“Oh, no,—no,” replied Mrs, Sheppard distracted- 








ly. All cannot be well, if this is true. Tell me, 
sir,’’ she added, with forced calmness, and grasping 
Wood’s arm ; ** what has Jack done? Tell meina 
word, that I may know the worst. I can bear any- 
thing but suspense.” 

* You’re agitating ‘yourself unnecessarily, Joan,” 
returned Wood, in a soothing voice. “ Jack has been 
keeping bad company. That’s the only fault I know 
of.” * 

“Thank God for that!” ejaculated Mrs. Sheppard, 
fervently. “*Then it is not too late to save him. 
Where is he, sir? ‘Can I see him?” 

No, that youcan’t,” answered Mrs. Wood ; “he 
has gone out without leave, and has taken Thames 
Derrell with him. If I were Mr. Wood, when he 
does return, I’d send him about his business. J 
wouldn’t keep an apprentice to set my authority at 
defiance.” 

Mr. Wood’s reply, if he intended any, was cut 
short by a loud knocking at the door. 

 *Odds-my-life !—what’s that?” he cried, greatly 
alarmed. 

“It’s Jonathan Wild come back with a troop of 
constables at his heels to search the house,” rejoined 
Mrs. Wood, in equal trepidation. ‘ We shall all be 
murdered. Oh! that Mr. Kneebone were here to 
protect me.” 

“If it és Jonathan,”’ rejoined Wood; “it’s very 
well for Mr. Kneebone he’s not here. He’d have 
enough to do to protect himself, without attending to 
you. I declare I’m almost afraid to go to the door. 
Something, I’m convinced, has happened to the 
boys.” 

“Has Jonathan Wild been here to-day ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Sheppard, anxiously. 

*¢ To be sure he‘has !”? returned Mrs. Wood ; * and 
Blueskin, too. They’re only just gone. Mercy on 
us! what a clatter,” she added, as the knocking was 
repeated more violently than before. 

While, the carpenter irresolutely quitted the room, 
with a strong presentiment of ill upon his mind, a 
light, quick step was heard descending the’ stairs, 
and, before he could call out to prevent it, a man 
was admitted into the passage. 

‘¢Is this Misther Wudd’s, my pretty miss?” de- 
manded the rough voice of the Irish watchman. 

‘It is,” replied Winifred; ‘have you brought 
any tidings of Thames Darrell ?”’ 

“froth have I!” replied Terence ; * but, bless 
your angilic face, how did you contrive to guess 
that?” 

«Is he well !—is he safe !—is he coming back ?” 
cried the little girl, disregarding the question. 

«* He’s in St. Giles’s roundhouse,” answered Te- 
rence; ** but tell Misther Wudd I’m here, and have 
brought him a message from his unlawful son, and 
don’t be detainin’ me, my darlin’, for there’s not a 
minute to loose if the poor lad’s to be rescued from 
that thief and thief-taker 0’ the wurld, Jonathan 
Wild.” 

The carpenter, upon whom no part of this hur- 
ried dialogue had been lost, now made his appear- 
anee, and having obtained from Terence all the in- 
formation which that personage could impart oo 
ing the perilous situation of Thames, he declared 
himself ready to start to Saint Giles’s at once; and 
ran back to the room for his hat and stick; express- 
ing his firm determination, as he pocketed his consta- 











ble’s staff with which he thought it expedient to arm 
himself, of being direfully revenged upon the thief- 
taker: a determination in which he was strongly en- 
couraged by his wife. Terence, meanwhile, who had 
followed lim, did not remain silent, but recapitulated 
his story for the benefit of. Mrs. Sheppard. The poor 
widow was thrown into. an agony of distress on 
learning that a robbery had been committed, in which 
her son (for she could not doubt that Jack was one 
of the boys,) was implicated; nor was her anxiety 
alleviated by Mrs. Wood, who maintained stoutly, 
that if Thames had been led to do wrong, it must be 
through the instrumentality of his worthless compa- 
nion. 

* And there you’re right, you may dipind, marm,” 
observed ‘Terence, * Masther Thames Ditt—what’s 
his blessed name !—has honesty written. in his hand- 
some pliz ; but, as to his companion, Jack Sheppard, 
I think you call him, he’s a born and bred thief. 
Lord bless you, marm! we sees plenty on ’m in our 
parfession, Them young prigs is all alike. I seed 
he was one,—and a sharp ‘un, too,—at a glance.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the widow, covering her face 
with ter hands. 

Take a drop of brandy before we start, wateh- 
man,” said Wood, pouring out aglass of spirits, and 
presenting it to Terence, who smacked bis lips as he 
disposed of it. ** Won't you be persuaded, Joan ?” 
he added, making a similar offer to Mrs, Sheppard, 
which she gratefully declined. ++ If you mean toac- 
company us you may need it.” . 

* You are very kind, sir,” returned the widow, 
but I require no support. Nothing stronger than 
water has passed my Jips for years.” 


“* We may believe as much of that as we please, I lent. 
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had no alternative, he reluctantly made known his 
ertand, and the bolts were undrawn. Once in the 
constable’s manner appeared totally changed, He 
was now as Civil as he had just been insolent, Apolo 
gizing for their detention, he answered the questions 
put to him respecting the boys, by positively den ing 
that any such prisoners had been intrnsted to his 
charge, but offered to conduct him to every cell in the 
building to prove the trath of his assertion. He then 
barred and double-locked the door, took out the ke 

(a precautionary measure, which, with a grim smile, 
he said he never omitted,) thrust it into his vest, and 
motioning the couple to -follow him, led the way t 
the inner room. As Wood obeyed, his foot slipped; 
and easting his eyes upon the floor, he perceived it 
splashed in several places with blood. From the 
freshness of the stains, which grew more frequent 
as they approached the adjoining chamber, it was 
evident some violence had been recently perpetrated, 
and the carpenter’s own blood froze within his veing 
as he thought, with a thrill of horror, that perhaps 
on this very spot, not many minutes befére his arrival, 
his adopted son might have been inhumanly butchered, 
Nor was this impression removed as hg stole a glance 
at Mrs. Sheppard, and saw from her tefrified look that 
she had made the same alarming discovery as him- 
self. But it was now .too late to turn back, and, 
nerving himself for the shock he expected to encoun. 
ter, he ventured after his conductor. No sooner had 
they entered the room, than Sharples, who waited to 
usher them in, hastily retreated, closed the door, and 


turning the key, laughed londly at the suceess of his’ 


stratagem. Vexation at his folly in suffering himself 
to be thus entrapped kept Wood for a short time si- 
When he could find words, he tried by the 


suppose,” yy ae carpenter's wife, with a sneer.| most urgent solicitations to prevail upon the consta- 


** Mr. Wood,” she 


ontinued, in an authoritative tone,! ble to let him out. 


But threats and entreaties—even 


seeing her husband ready to depart, ‘one word be-| promises were ineffectual ; and the unlucky captive, 


fore you set out. If Jack Sheppard or his mother 


after exhansting his powers of persuasion, was com- 


ever enter this house again, I leave it—that’s all.,pelled to give up the point. 





Now, do what you please. You know my fixed de-; The room in which he was detained—that lately oc 
termination.” jcupied by the Mohocks, who, it appeared, had bees 

Mr. Wood made no reply, buat hastily kissing his, allowed to depart,—was calculated to inspire addition- 
weeping daughter, and bidding her be of good cheer, | a) apprehension and disgust. Strongly impregnated 
hurried off. He was followed with equal celerity by| with the mingled odours of tobacco, ale, brandy. and 
Terence and the widow. ‘Traversing what tremained| other liquors, the atmosphere was almost stifling. 
of Wych Street at a rapid pace, and speeding along;The benches running round the room, though ‘s- 
Drory Lane, the trio soon found themselyes in Ken-|tened to the walls by iron clamps, had been forcibly 
drick Yard. When they. came to the roundhouse,! wrenched off; while the table; whieh was similarly 
Terry’s courage failed him. Such was the terror in-| secured to the hoards, was upset, and its contents— 
spired by Wild’s vindittive character that few durst| bottles, jugs. glasses, and bowls, were broken and seat- 
face Lim who had given him cause for displeasure.| tered about in all directions. Every thing proclaimed 
Aware that he should incur the thief-:aker’s bitterest | the mischievous propensities of the recent occupants of 
animosity by what he had done, the watchman, whose| the chamber. Here lay a heap of knockers of all 


wrath against Quilt Arnold had evaporated during 
the walk, thought it more prudent not to hazard a 
meeting with his master til] the storm had, in some 
measure, blown over. Accordingly, having given 
Wood such directions as he thought necessary for 
his guidance, and received a handsome gratuity in 
return for his services, he departed. 


sizes, from the huge lion’s head to the small brass 
rapper; there, a collection of sign-boards, with the 
names and calling of the owners utterly obliterated. 
On this side stood the instruments with which the 
latter piece of pleasantry had been effected,—namely. 
a bucket filled with paint and a brush: on that was 
erected a trophy, consisting of a watchman’s rattle, 





It was not without considerable demur and delay|a laced hat, with the crown knocked out, and ils 
on the part of Sharples that the carpenter and his| place supplied by a lantern, a campaign wig saturated 
companion could. gain admittance to the roundhouse.| with punch, a torn steenkirk ne | ruffles, some half- 
Recosnoitriag them through a small grated loophole,| dozen staves, and a broken sword. 
he refused to open the door till they had explained| As the carpenter’s gaze wandered over this scene 
their business. This Wood, acting upon Terry’s|of devastation, his attention was drawn by Mrs. 
caution, was most unwilling to do; but, finding he| Sheppard towards an appalling object in one corner. 
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this was the body of a man, apparently lifeless, and 
gretched upon a mattress, with his head bound up 
ipalinen cloth, through which the blood had oozed. 
Neag the body, which, it will be surmised, was that 
of Abraham Mendez, two ruffianly personages were 
gated, quietly smoking, and bestowing no sort of 
agntion upon the new-comers. Their conversation 
was conducted in the flash language, and, though ur- 
intelligible to Wood, was easily comprehended by 
hiscompanion, who learnt, to her dismay, that the 
wounded man had received his hurt from her son, 
whose courage and dexterity formed the present sub- 
jet of their discourse. From other obscure hints 
doped by the speakers, Mrs. Sheppard ascertained 
that Thames Darrell had been carried off—where she 
cold not make out—by Jonathan Wild and Quilt 
Amold; and that Jack had been induced to accom- 

y Blueskin to the Mint. This intelligence, which 
she instantly communicated to the carpenter, drove 
himalmost frantic. He renewed his supplications to 
Sharples, but with no better success than heretofore ; 
ad the greater part of the night was passed by him 
ud the poor widow, whose anxiety, if possible, ex- 
ceeded his own, in the most miserable state imagin- 


Atlength, about three o’clock, as the first glimmer 
of dawn became visible through the barred casements 
of the roundhouse, the rattling of bolts and chains at 
theouter door told that some one was admitted.— 
Whoever this might be, the visit seemed to have 
some reference to the carpenter, for, shortly after- 
wards, Sharples made his appearance, and informed 
Sumetives they were free. Without waiting to 
have the information repeated, Wood rushed forth, 
determined as soon as he could procure assistance, to 
proceed to Jonathan Wild’s house in the Old Bai- 
ley; while Mrs. Sheppard, whose maternal fears 
ny her in another direction, hurried off to the 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The Flash Ken. 


ss an incredibly short space of time,—for her 
anxiety lent wings to her feet,—Mrs. Sheppard 
reached the debtors’ garrison. From a scout sta- 
tioned at the northern entrance, whom she addressed 
ithe jargon of the place, with which long usage 
had formerly rendered her familiar, she ascertained 
that Blueskin, aecompanied by a youth, whom she 
knew by the description must be-her son, had arrived 
there about three hours before, and had proceeded to 
te Cross Shovels, ‘This was enough for the poor 
Widow, She felt she was now near her boy, and, 
wothing doubting her ability to rescue him from his 
Perilous situation, she breathed a fervent prayer for 

deliverance ; and bending her steps towards the 
‘aver in question, revolved within her mind as she 
Walked along the best means of accomplishing her 
Purpose. Aware of the cunning and desperate cha- 
Meters of the persons with whom she would have to 
tal, aware also, that she was in a quarter where no 
ws could be appealed to, nor assistance obtained, 
the felt the absolute necessity of caution. Aceord- 
‘agly, when she arrived at the Shovels, with whieh, 
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as an old haunt in her by-gone days of wretchedness 
she was well acquainted, instead of entering the prin- 
cipal apartment, which she saw at a glance was 
crowded with company of both sexes, she turned 
into a small room on the left of the bar, and, as an 
excuse for so doing, called for something to drink.— 
The drawers at the moment were too busy to attend 
to her, and she would have seized the opportunity 
of examining, unperceived, the assemblaye within, 
through a little curtained window that overlooked the 
adjoining chamber, if an impediment had not existed 
in the shape of Baptist Kettleby, whose portly per- 
son entirely obscured the view. The Master of the 
Mint, in the exercise of its two-fold office of governor 
and publican, was mounted upon a chair, and holding 
forth to his guests in a speech, to which Mrs. Shep- 
pard was unwillingly eompelled to listen. 

*¢Gentlemen of the Mint,” said the orator, “ when 
I was first called, some fifty years ago, to the impor- 
tant office I hold, there existed across the water three 
places of refuge for the oppressed and persecuted 
debtor.” 

*s We know it,” cried several voices. 

‘It happened, gentleman,” pursued the Master, ‘‘on 
a particular occasion, about the time I’ve mentioned, 
that the Archduke of Alsatia, the Sovereign of the Sa- 
voy, and the Satrap of Salisbury Court, met by acci- 
dent at the Cross Shovels. A johy night we made of it, 
as you may suppose, for four such monarch’s don’t 
often eome together. Well, while we were smoking 
our pipes, and quaffing our punch, Alsatia turns to me 
and says, ‘Mint,’ says he, ‘ you’re well off here.’— 
‘Pretty well,’ says I; ‘ you’re not badly off at the 
Friars, for that matter.’.—* Oh! yes we are,” says he. 
—‘ How so ?’ says I.— It’s all up with us,’ says he. 
—‘ they’ve taken away our charter.’—+ They can’t,’ 
says I.—* They have,’ says he.—+ They can’t I tell 
you,’ says I, in a bit of passion; ‘it’s unconstitu- 
tional.’—‘ Unconstitutional or not,’ says Salisbury 
Court and Savoy, speaking together ‘ it’s true. We 
shall become a prey to the Philistines, and must turn 
honest in self-defence.’—+* No fear o’ that,’ thought I. 
—‘ I see how it’ll be,’ observed Alsatia, * everybody’ll 
pay his debts, and only think of such a state of things 
as that.’—*‘ It’s not to-be thought of,’ says I, thump- 
ing the table till every glass on it jingled: ‘and I 
know a way as’ll prevent it.’—* What is it, Mint ?” 
asked all three.—* Why hang every bailiff that sets 
a foot in your territories, and you’re safe,’ says I— 
‘We'll do it,’ said they, filling their glasses, and 
looking as fierce as King George’s grenadier guards ; 
*here’s your health, Mint.’ But gentlemen, though 
they talked so largely, and looked so fiercely, they did 
not do it; they did mot hang the bailiffs; and where 
are they ?”’ 

“Ay, where are they ?’’ echoed the company, 
with indignant derision. 

* Gentlemen,” returned the Master, solemnly, * it 
is a question easily answered—they are NownerE! 
Had they hanged the bailiffs, the bailiffs would not 
have hanged them. We onrselves have been simi- 
larly cireumstanced. Attacked by an infamous and 
unconstitutional statute, passed in the reign of the 
late usurper, William of Orange, (for I may remark 
that, if the right king had been upon the throne, that 
illegal enactment would never have received the 
royal assent—the Stuarts—Heaven preserve ’em !— 
always siding with the debtors ;) attacked in this out- 











rageous manner, I repeat it has been all but ‘up’ with; 
us! But the vigorous resistance offered on that 
memorable occasion by the patriotic inhabitants of 
Bermuda to the aggressions of arbitrary power, se- 
cured and established their privileges on a firmer 
basis than heretofore; and while their pusillanimous 
allies were crushed and aniihilated they became 
more prosperous thanever. Gentlemen, I am proud 
to say that J originated—that / directed those mea- 
sures. I hope to see the day, when not Southwark 
alone, but London itself shall become one Mint,— 
when all men shall be debtors, aud none creditors,— 
when imprisonment for debt shall be utterly abolished, 
—when highway-robbery shall be accounted a pleasant 
astime, and forgery an accomplishment,—when Ty- 
aon and its gibbets shall be overthrown,—capital 
punishments discontinued,—-Newgate, Ludgate, the 
Gatehouse, and the Compters razed to the ground,— 
Bridewell and Clerkenwell destroyed,—the Fleet, 
the King’s Bench, and the Marshalsea remembered 
only by name! But, in the mean time, as that day 
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to be thus particular in describing them. The other 
bona roba, known amongst her companions as Mistress 
Poll Maggot, was a beauty on a much larger scale, 
—in fact, she was a perfect Amazon. Neverthe} 

though nearly six feet high, and correspondingly 
proportioned, she was a model of symmetry, and 
boasted, with the frame of a Thalestris ora Trulla, 
the regular lineaments of the Medicean Vetus, 4 
man’s laced hat,—whether adopted from the caprice 
of the moment, or habitually worn, we are unable to 
state,—cocked knowingly on her head, harmonized 
with her masculine appearance. Mrs. Maggot, ag 
well as her companion Edgeworth Bess, was showily 
dressed; nor did either of them disdain the aid 
supposed to be lent to a fair skin by the contents of 
the patchbox. On an empty cask, which served him 
for a ehair, and opposite to Jack Sheppard, whose 
rapid progress in depravity afforded him the highest 
satisfaction, sat Blueskin, encouraging the two 
women in their odious task, and plying his victim 
with the glass as often as he deemed it expedient to 


may be possibly be farther. off than 1 anticipate, we|do so. By this time, he had apparently accomplished 


are bound to make the most of the present. Take 
care of yourselves, gentlemen, and your governor will 
take care of you. Before I sit down, I have a toast 
to propose, which I am sure will be received, as it 
deserves to be, with enthusiasm. It is the health of 
a stranger,—of Mr. Jchn Sheppard. His father was 
one of my old customers, and I am happy to find 
his son treading in his steps. He couldn’t be in better 


all he desired; for moving the bottle out of Jack’s 
redch, he appropriated it entirely to his own use, 
leaving the devoted lad to the care of the females, 
Some few of the individuals seated at the other 
tables seemed to take an interest in the proceedings 
of Blueskin and his party, just as a by-stander 
watches any other game; but, generaily speaking, 
the company, were too much occupied with their own 


hands than those in which he has placed himself.—|concerns to pay attention to anything jelse. The 


Gentlemen,—Mr. Sheppard’s good health, and sues 


assemblage was for the most part, if not altogether, 


cess to him !” composed of persons to whom vice in all its aspects 


Baptist’s toast was received with loud applause; 


was too familiar to present much of novelty, in 


and, as he sat down amid the cheers of the company, | whatever form it was exhibited. Nor was Jack by 
and a universal clatter of mugs and glasses, the|any means the only stripling in the room. Not far 
widow’s view was no longer obstructed. Her eye} from him was a knot of lads drinking, swearing, and 


wandered quickly over that riotous and disorderly 


playing at dice as eagerly and as skilfully as any of 


assemblage, until it settled upon one group more|the older hands. Near to these hopeful youths sata 
riotous and disorderly than the rest, of which her|fence, or receiver, bargaining with a clouter, ot 
son formed the principal figure. The agonized| pickpocket, for a suit,—or, to speak in more intelli- 
mother could scarcely repress a seream at the specta.| gible language, a watch and seals, two cloaks, com- 
cle that met her gaze. There sat Jack, evidently in|}monly called watch-casés, and a wedge-lobb, other- 
the last stage of intoxication, with his collar opened,| wise known as a silver snuff-box. Next to the 
his dress disarranged, a pipe in his mouth, a bowl of receiver was a gang of housebreakers, laughing over 


punch and a half-emptie 


rummer before him,—there | their exploits, and planning fresh depredations ; and 


he sat, receiving and returning, or rather attempting|next to the housebreakers came too gallant-looking 
to return,—for he was almost past consciousness,—| gentlemen in long periwigs and riding-dresses, and 
the blandishments of a couple of females, one of|equipped in all other respects for the road, with 2 
whom had mc her arm round his neck, while the| roast fowl and a bottle of wine before them. Amid 


other leane 


over the back of his chair, and appeared | this varied throng,—varied in appearance, but alike 


from her gestures to be whispering soft nonsense into} in character,—one object alone, we have said, rivete 
his ear. Mrs. Sheppard’s attention ; and no sooer did she ia 
Both these ladies possessed considerable personal | some degree recover from the shock occasioned by 
attractions. The younger of the two, who was!the sight of her son’s debased condition, than, regard 
seated next to Jaek, and seemed to monopolize his|Jess of any other consideration except his instant 
attention, could not be more than seventeen, though| removal from the contaminating society by which he 
her person had all the maturity of twenty. She had|was surrounded, and utterly forgetting the more 
delicate oval features, light, laughing blue eyes, a|cautious plan she meant to have a opted, she rushed 
pretty nez retrousse, (why have we not the term, sinee|into the room, and summoned him fo follow her. | 


we have the best specimens of the feature?) teeth of 


“ Halloo!”’ cried Jack, looking round, and trying 


pomrty whiteness, and a brilliant complexion, set off| to fix his inebriate gaze upon the speaker,—‘ who's 
y rich auburn hair, a very white neck and shoulders, | that ?” 


—the latter, perhaps, a trifle too much exposed. 


« Your mother,” replied Mrs. Sheppard. “ Come 


The name of this damsel was Edgeworth Bess; and,| home directly, sir.” 


as her fascinations will not, perhaps, be found to be 


“ Mother be———!”" returned’ Jack. “ Who is it, 


without some influence upon the future fortunes of| Bess ?”’ 
her boyish admirer, we have thought it worth while 











“ How should I know?” replied Edgeworth Bess. 


























JACK 
«Bat if it ts your mother, send her about her busi- 
” 


«That I will,” replied Jack, “in the twinkling of 
” 
er é 

«Glad to see you once more in the Mint, Mrs. 
Sheppard,’ roared Blueskin, who anticipated some 
fun. ‘Come and sit down by me.” 

«Take a glass of gin, ma’am,” cried Pol] Maggot, 
holding up a bottle of spirit; “it used to be your 
favourite liquor, I’ve heard.” 

«Jack, my love,’’ cried Mrs. Sheppard, disregard- 
ing the taunt, ** come away.” 

“Not I,” replied Jack; “I’m too comfortable 
wherelam. Be oif!”’ 

4 Jack !” exclaimed his unhappy parent. 

«Mr. Sheppard, if you please, ma’am,” interrupted 
the lad; “*I allow nobody to call me Jask—do I, 
Bess, eh ?”” 

“Nobody whatever, love,” replied Edgeworth 
Bess; “nobody except me, dear.” 

*And me,” insinuated Mrs. Maggot. «My little 
fancy man’s quite as fond of me as of you, Bess— 
ain't you, Jacky darling ?” 

“Not quite, Poll,” returned Mr. Sheppard; “ but 
Ilove you next to her, and both of you better than 
ker,” pointing with the pipe to his mother. 

“Oh, heavens !” cried Mrs, Sheppard. 

“Bravo!” shouted Blueskin. *‘'I'‘om Sheppard 
never said a better thing than that—ho! ho!” 
“Jack,” cried his mother, wringing her hands in 
distraction, ** youll break my heart!” 

. Poh! poh!” returned her son; women don’t so 
easily break’ their hearts,—do they Bess ?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the young lady appealed 
fo,“ especially about their sons.” 

“ Wretch !” cried Mrs. Sheppard, bitterly. 

“I'say,”” retorted Edgeworth Bess, with a very 
wfeminine imprecation, “I shan’t stand any more 
of that nonsense. What do you mean by calling me 
wretch, madam ?”? she added, marching up to Mrs. 
Sheppard, and regarding her with an insolent and 
threatening glance. 

“Yes—what do you mean, ma’m ?”’ added Jack, 
staggering after her. 

“Come with me, my love, come—come,” cried 

his mether, seizing his hand, and endeavoring -to 
him away. 

“He shan’t go,” cried Edgeworth Bess, holding 

him by the other hand. « Here, Poll, help me!” 

Thus exhorted, Mrs. Maggot lent her powerful aid, 
ad, between the two, Jack was speedily relieved 
fom all fears of being earried off against his will. 
Not content with this exhibition of her prowess, the 
amazon lifted him up as easily as if he had been an 
infant, and placed him upon her shouldegs, to the in- 
finite delight of the company, and the increased dis- 
tess of his mother. 

“Now, let’s see who'll dare to take him down,” 
tried Mrs. Maggot. 

“Nobody shall,” cried Mr. Sheppard from his 
elevated positicn. I’m my own master now, and 
Pi do as I please. I'll turn cracksman, like my 
father—rob old Wood—he has chests full of money, 

I know where they’re kept—I’ll rob him, and 
give the swag to you, Poll—I’li—” 

k would have said. more; but, losing his ba- 

he fell to the ground, and, when taken up, he 

Was perfectly insensible. In this state he was laid 
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upon a bench to sleep off his drunken fit, while his 
wretched mother, in spite of her passionate suppli- 
cations, and resistance, was, by Blueskin’s command, 
forcibly ejected from the house, and driven out of the 
Mint. , 


CHAPTER XV. 


The Robbery in Willesden Chuach. 


Durine the whole of the next day and night, the 
poor widow hovered like a ghost about the precincts 
of the debtor’s garrison,—for admission (by the Mas- 
ter’s express orders,) was denied her. She could 
learn nothing of her son, and only obtained one soli- 
tary piece of information, which added to, rather 
than alleviated her misery,—namely, that Jonathan 
Wild had paid a secret visit to the Cross Shovels. 
At one time, she determined to go to Wych Street, 
and ask Mr. Wood’s advice and assistance, but the 
thought of the reception she was likely to meet with 
from his wife deterred her from executing this reso- 
lution. Many other expedients occurred to her; but 
after making several ineffectual attempts to get into 
the Mint unobserved, they were all abandoned. 

At length, about an hour before dawn, on the se- 
cond day—Sunday—having spent the early part of 
the night in watching at the gates of the robber’s 
sanctuary, and heing almost exhausted from want of 
rest, she set out homewards. It was a long walk 
that she had to undertake, even if she had endured 
no previous fatigue, but feeble as she was, it was al- 
most more than she could accomplish. Daybreak 
found her wending her painful way along the Harrow 
Road ; and, in order to shorten the distance as. much 
as possible, she took the nearest cut, antl struck into 
the meadows on the right. Crossing several fields, 
newly mown, or filled with lines of tedded hay, she 
arrived, not without great exertion, at the summit of 
a hill. Here her strength completely failed her, and 
she was compelled to seek some repose, Making 
her couch upon a heap of hay, she sank at once into 
a deep and refreshing slumber. 

When she awoke, the sun was high in heaven. It 
was a bright and beautiful day: so bright, so beauti- 
ful, that even her sad heart was cheered by it. 
The air, perfumed with the delicious fragrance of the 
new-mown grass, was vocal with the melodies of the 
birds; the thick foliage of the trees was glistening 
in the sunshine; all nature seemed happy and re- 
joicing ; but, above all, the serene Sabbath stillness 
reigning around, communicated a calm to her wound- 
ed spirit. 

What a contrast did the lovely scene she now 
gazed upon present to the squalid neighbourhood she 
had recently quitted! On all sides, expanded pros- 
pects of country the most exquisite and most varied. 
Immediately beneath her lay Willesden,—the most 
charming and secluded village in the neighborhood 
of the metropolis,—with its scattered farm-houses, 
its noble granges, and its old grey church tower just 
peeping above a grove of rook-haunted trees. 

Towards this spot Mrs. Sheppard now directed 
her steps. She speedily reached her own abode,— 
a little cottage, standing in the outskirts of the vil- 
lage. The first circumstance that struck her on her 
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arrival seemed ominous, Her clock had stopped— 
stopped at the very hour on which she had quitted 
the Mint! She had not the heart to wind it up again. 

After partaking of some little refreshment, and 
changing her attire, Mrs. Sheppard prepared for 
church. By this time, she had so far succeeded in 
calming herself that she answered the greetings of 
the neighbours whom she encountered on her way to 
the sacred edifice—if sorrowfully, still composedly. 

Every old country church is beautiful; but Willes- 
den is the most beautiful old country church we 
know ; and in Mrs. Sheppard’stime it was even more 
beautiful than at present, when the hand of improve- 
ment has proceeded a little too rashly with altera- 
tions and repairs. With one or two exceptions there 
were no pews; and, as the intercourse with London 
was then but slight, the seats were occupied almost 
exclusively by the villagers. In one of these seats, 
at the end of the aisle farthest removed from the 
chancel, the widow took her place, and addressed 
herself fervently to her devotions. 

The service had not proceeded far, when she was 
greatly disturbed by the entrance of a person, who 
placed himself opposite her, and sought to attract her 
attention by a number of little arts, surveying her, 
as he did so, with a very impudent and offensive 
stare. With this person—who was no other than 
Mr. Kneebone,—she was too well acquainted ; having, 
more than once, been obliged to repel his advances ; 
and, though his impertinence would have given her 
little concern at another season, it now added const- 
derably tv her distraction. Buta far greater affliction 
was in store for her. 

Just as the clergyman approached the altar, she 
perceived a hoy steal quickly into the church, and 
esconce himself behind the woollen-draper, who, in 
order to carry out his amatory pursuits with greater 
convenience, and at the same time display his figure 
(of which he was not a little vain) to the utmost 
advantage, preferred a standing to a sitting posture. 
Of this boy she had only caught a glimpse; but that 
glimpse was sufficient to satisfy her it was her son,— 
and, if she could have questioned her own instinctive 
love, she could not question her antipathy, when she 
beheld, partly concealed by a pillar immediately in 
the rear of the woollen-draper, the dark figure and 
truculent features of Jonathan Wild. As she looked 
in this direction, the thief-taker raised his eyes— 
those grey, blood-thirsty eyes !—their glare froze the 
life-blood in her veins. 

As she averted her gaze, a terrible idea crossed 
her. Why was he there? why did the tempter dare 
to invade that sacred spot? She could not answer 
her own questions, but vague fearful’ suspicions 
passed through her mind. Meanwhile, the service 
proceeded ; and the awful command, ** Thou shalt not 
steal!’’ was solemnly uttered by the preacher, when 
Mrs. Sheppar', who had again looked round towards 
her son, beheld a hand glance along the side of the 
woollen-draper. She could not see what occurred, 
though she guessed it; but she saw Jonathan’s 
devilish, triumphing glance, and read in it,—-* Your 
son has committed a robbery—here—in these holy 
walls—he is mine—imine—for ever !” 

She uttered a loud scream, and fainted. 





From the Nickleby Pies 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 


CHAPTER XIlIl. 


OFFICIATES AS A KIND OF GENTLEMAN USHER, IN BRING- 
ING VARIOUS PEOPLE TOGETHER. 


Tue storm had long given place to a calm the most 
rofound, and the evening wag pretty far advaneed— 
indeed supper was over, and the process of digestion 
proceeding as favourably as, under the influence of 
complete tranquillity, cheerful conversation, and a 
moderate allowance of brandy and water, most wise 
men conversant with the anatomy and functions of the 
human frame will consider that it ought to have pro- 
ceeded, when the three friends, or as one might say, 
both in a civil and religious sense, and with proper 
defi rence and regard to the holy state of matrimony, 
the two friends, (Mr. and Mrs. Browdie counting as 
no more than one,) were startled by the noise of Fad 
and angry threatenings below-stairs, which ntly 
attained so high a pitch, and were conveyed besides 
in language 80 towering sanguinary and ferocious, 
that it could hardly have been surpassed, if there had 
actually been a Saracen’s head then presept in the 
establishment, supported on the shoulders and sur- 
mounting the trank of a real, live, furious, and most 
unappeasable Saracen. 

This turmoil, instead of quickly subsiding after the 
first outburst, (as turmoils not unfrequently do, 
whether in taverns, legislative assemblies, or else- 
where,) into a mere grumbling and growling squab- 
ble, increased every moment; and although the whole 
din appeared to he raised by but one pair of lungs, 
yet that one pair was of so powerful a quality, and 
repeated such words as * scoundrel,” * rascal,” “ in- 
solent puppy,” and a variety of expletives no less 
flattering to the party addressed, with such great'relish 
and strength of tone, that a dozen voices raised in 
concert under any ordinary circumstances would have 
made far less uproar and created much smaller con- 
sternation. 

«« Why,,whaf’s the matter ?”’ said Nicholas, moving 
hastily towards the door. : 

John Browdie was striding in the same direction 
when Mrs. Browdie turned pale, and, leaning back 
in her chair, requested him with a faint voice to take 
notice, that if he ran into any danger it was her,inten- 
tion to fall into hysterics immediately, and that the 
consequences might be more serious than he thought 
for. John looked rather disconcerted by this intelli- 
gence, though there was a lurking grin on his face at 
the same time ; but, being quite unable to keep outof 
the fray, he compromised the matter by tucking his 
wife’s arm under his own, and, thus accompanied, 
following Nicholas down stairs with all speed. 

The passage outside the coffee-room door was the 
scene of disturbance, and here were congregated 
coffee-room customers and waiters, together with two 
or three coachmen and helpers from the yard. These 
had hastily assembled round a young man who from 
his appearance might have been a year or two older 
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than Nicholas, and who, besides having givenutterance said the young man, “and I'll knock that head of 
othedefiances just now described, seemed to have pro- yours in among the wine-glasses behind you there.” 
ceeded to even greater lengths in his indignation, in- Here a waiter who had been rubbing his hands in 
asmach as his feet had no other covering than a pair excessive enjoymeat of the scene, so long as only the 
of stockings, while a couple of slippers lay at no great breaking of heads was in question, adjured the 
distance from the head of a prostrate figure in an op-' spectators with great earnestness to fetch the police, 

ite corner, Who bore the appearance of having been declaring that otherwise murder would be surely 
shot into his present retreat by means of a kick, and done, and that he was responsible for all the glass 














complimented by having the slippers flung about his 
ears afterwards. 

The coffee-room customers, and the waiters, and: 
the coachmen, aud the helpers—not to mention a bar-, 
maid who was looking on from behind au open sash) 
window—seemed at that moment, if a spectator might’ 
jadge from their winks, nods, and muttered exclama- | 
tions, strongly disposed to take part against the young| 

tieman in the stockings. Observing this, and 
that the young gentleman was nearly of his owa age 
ud had in nothing the appearance of an habitual 
brawler, Nicholas, impelled by such feelings as will 
influence young men sometimes, felt a very strong 
disposition to side with the weaker party, and so 
thrast himself at once into the centre of the group, 
wd in a more emphatic tone perhaps than circum- 
stances might seem to warrant, demanded what all 
that noise was nbout. 

“Hollo!” said one of the men from the yard, * this 
issomebody in disguise, this is.” 

“Room for the eldest son of the Emperor of 
Roosher, gen’Imen !”’ cried another fellow. 

Disregardiug these sallies, which were uncommon- 
monly well received, as sallies at the expense of the 
best-dressed persons in a crowd usually are, Nicholas 
glanced carelessly round, and addressing the young 
gentleman, who had by this time picked up his slip- 
pesand thrust his feet into them, repeated his in- 
quiries with a courteous air. 

“A mere nothing !’’ he replied. 

Atthis a murmur was raised by the lookers-on, and 
some of the boldest cried, ** Oh, indeed !—Wasn’t it 
though !—~Nothing,eh '—He called that nothing, did 
het Lucky for him if he found it nothing.” ‘Lhese 
aid many other expressions of ironical disapprobation 
having been exhausted, two or three of the out-of- 
door fellows began to hustle Nicholas and the young 

n who had made the noise: stumbling 
agtinst them by accident, and treading on their toes, 
wd so forth. But this being a round game, and one 
letnecessarily limited to three or four players, was 
open to John Browdie too, who, bursting into the |it- 
lle crowd—to the great terror of his wife—and falling 
about in all directions, now to the right, now to the 
left, now forwards, now backwards, and accidentally 
triving his elbow through the hat of the tallest help- 
#, who had been particularly active, speedily caused 
heodds to wear a very different appearance ; while 
more than one stout fellow limped away to a respect- 
ful di , anathematizing with tears in his eyes 
the heavy tread and ponderous feet of the burly York- 
shireman. 


“Let me see him do it again,” said he who had 
wen kicked into the corner, rising as he spoke, ap- 
patently more from the fear of John. Browdie’s inad- 
Yrtently treading upon him, than from any desire to 

himself on equal terms with his Jate adversary. 
“Let me see him do it again. ‘That’s all.’ 
“Let me hear you make those remarks again,” 
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and china on the premises. 

** No one need trouble himself to stir,” said the 
young gentleman, “I am going tu remain in the 
house al! night, and shall be found here in the morn- 
ing if there is any assault to answer for.” 

** What did you strike him for?” asked one of the 
bystanders. 

“Al! what did you strike him for?’ demanded 
the others. 

The unpopular gentleman looked coolly round, and 
addressing himself to Nicholas, said :—- 

*“ You inquired just now what was the matter 
here. ‘Fhe matter is simply this. Yonder person, 
who was drinking with a friend in the coffee-room 
when I took my seat there for half an hour before 
going to bed, (for I have just come off a journey, and 
preferred stopping here to-night, to going home at 
this hour, where I was not expected until to-morrow,) 
chose to express himself in very disrespectful, and 
insolently familiar terms, of a'young lady, whom I 
recognised from his description and other circum- 
stances, and whom I have the honour to know. As 
he spoke loud enough to be overheard by the other 
guests who were present, | informed him most civilly 
that he was mistaken in his conjectures, which were 
of an offensive nature, and requested him to forbear. 
He did so for a little time, but as he chose to renew 
his conversation when Jeaving the room, in a more 
offensive strain than before, I cou!d pot refrain from 
making after him, and facilitating his departure by a 
kick, which reduced him to the posture in which you 
saw him just now. I am the best iudge of my own 
affairs, 1 take it,” said the young man, who had 
certainly not quite recovered from his recent heat, “ if 
any-body here thinks proper to make this quarrel his 
own, I have not the smallest earthly objection, I do 
assure him.” 

Of all possible courses of proceeding under the 
circumstances detailed, there was certainly not one 
which, in his then state of mind, could have appeared 
more laudable to Nicholas than this. There were 
not many subjects of dispute which at that moment 
could have come home to his own breast more pow- 
erfully, for having the unknown uppermost in his 
thoughts, it naturally occurred to him that he would 
have done just the same if any audacious gossiper 
durst have presumed in his hearing to speak lightly 
of her. Influenced by these considerations, he 
espoused the young gentleman’s quarrel with great 
warmth, protesting that he had done quite right, and 
that he respected him for it; which John Browdie 
(albeit not quite clear as to the merits) immediately 
protested too, with not inferior vehemence. 

“Let him take care, that’s all,’’ said the defeated 
party, who was being rubbed down by a waiter, after 
his recent fall on the. dusty boards. ‘He don’t 
knock me abont for nothing, I. ean tell him that. A 
pretty state of things, if a man isn’t to admire a 
handsome girl without being beat to pieces for it!” 

This reflection appeared to have great weight with 
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the young lady in the bar, who (adjusting her cap as 
she spoke, and glancing at a mirror) declared that it 
would be a very pretty state of things indeed; and 
that if people were to be punished fur actions so 
innocent and natural as that, there would be more 
people to be knocked down than there would be 
people to knock them down, and that she wondered 
what the gentleman meant by it, that she did. 

“My dear girl,” said the young gentleman in a 
low voice, advancing towards the sash window, 

*“ Nonsense, sir!” replied the young lady sharply, 
smiling though as she turned aside, and biting her 
lip, (whereat Mrs. Browdie, who was still standin 
on the stairs, glanced at her with disdain, and calle 
to her Sachond to come away.) 

** No, but listen to me,”’ said the young man. “If 
admiration of a pretty face were criminal, I should be 
the most hopeless person alive, for I cannot resist 
one. It has the most extraordinary effect upon me, 
checks and controls me in the most furious and 
obstinate mood. You see what an effect yours has 
had upon me already.” 

«Oh, that’s very pretty,” replied the young lady, 
tossing her head, * but—”’ 

“ Yes, I know it’s very pretty,” said the. young 
man, looking with an air of admiration in the bar- 
maid’s face, ** 1 said so, you know, just this moment. 
But beauty shculd be spoken of respectfully—res- 
pectfully, and in proper terms, and with a becoming 
sense of its worth and excellence, whereas this 
fellow has no more notion - 

The young lady interrupted the conversation at 
this point, by thrusting her head out of the bar- 
window, and inquiring of the waiter in a shrill voice 
whether that young man who had been knocked 
down was going to stand in the passage all night, or 
whether the entrance was to be left clear for other 
people. The waiters taking the hint, and communi- 
cating it to the hostlers, were not slow to change 
their tone too, and the result was, that the unfortunate 
victim was bundled out in a twinkling. 

“IT am sure I have seen that fellow before,” said 
Nicholas. 

“ Indeed !” replied his new acquaintance. 

“IT am certain of it,’”? said Nicholas, pausing to 
reflect. “Where can I have—stop!—yes, to be 
sure—he belongs to a register-office up at the west 
end of the town. I knew I recollected the face.” 

It was, indeed, Tom—the ugly clerk. 

“ That’s odd enough !” said Nicholas, ruminating 
upon the strange manner in which that register-office 
seemed to start up and stare him in the face every 
now and then, and when he least expected it. 

**T am much obliged to you for your kind advocacy 
of my cause when it most needed an advocate,” said 
the young man, laughing, and drawing a card from 
his pocket. ‘* Perhaps you'll do me the favour to let 
me know where I can thank you.” 

Nicholas took the card, and glancing at it involun- 
tarily as he returned the compliment, evinced very 
great surprise. 

«+¢Mr. Frank Cheeryble!’” said Nicholas. 
«Surely not the nephew of Cheeryble Brothers, who 
is expected to-morrow ?” 

“I don’t usually call myself the nephew of the 
firm,” returned Mr. Frank, good-humouredly, “ but 
of the two excellent individuals who compose it, I 
am proud to say I am the nephew. And you, I see, 
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are Mr. Nickleby, of whom I have heard so much! 
This is a most unexpected meeting, but not the less 
welcome I assure you.” 

Nicholas responded to these compliments with 
others of the same kind, and they shook hands 
warmly. Then he introduced John Browdie, who 
had remained ina state of great admiration ever since 
the young lady in the bar had been so skilfully won 
over to the right side. Then Mrs. John Browdie 
was introduced, and finally they all went up-stairy 
together and spent the next half hour with grea 
satisfaction and mutual entertainment; Mrs. abn 
Browdie beginning the conversation by declari 
that of all the made-up things she ever saw, that 
young woman below stairs was the vainest and the 
plainest. 

This Mr. Frank Cheeryble, although, to judge 
from what had recently taken place, a hot-headed 
young man, (which is not an absolute miracle and 
phenomenon in nature) was a sprightly, good-ho- 
moured, pleasaut fellow, with much both in bis 
countenance and disposition that reminded Nicholas 
very strongly of the kind-hearted brothers. His 
manner was as unaffected as theirs, and his demeanour 
full of that heariiness which, to most people who 
have anything generous in their composition, is 
peculiarly prepossessing. Add to this, that he was 
good-looking and intelligent, had a plentiful share of 
vivacity, was extremely cheerful, and accommodated 
himself in five minutes’ time to all John Browdie's 
odiities with as much ease as if he had known him 
from a boy; and it will be a source of no grew 
wonder that, when they parted for the night, he had 
produced a most favourable impression, not only upon 
the worthy Yorkshireman and his wife, but upon 
Nicholas also, who, revolving all these things in his 
mind as he made the best of his way home, arrived 
at the conclusion that he had laid the foundation ofa 
most agreeable and desirable acquaintance. 

“ But it’s a most extraordinary thing about that 
register-offie fellow!’ thought Nicholas. . “Is it 
likely that this nephew can know anything about that 
beautiful girl? When Tim Linkinwater gave me t 
understand the other day that he was coming to take 
a share in the business here, he said he had been 
superintending it in Germany for four years, and that 
during the last six months he had been engaged in 
establishing an agency in the north of England. 
That’s four years and a half! four years and a half. 
She can’t be more than seventeen—say eighteen at the 
outside. She was quite a child when he went away, 
then. I should say he knew nothing about her and 
had never seen her, so he can give me no information. 
At all events,” thought Nicholas, coming to the red 
point in his mind, there can be no danger of any 
prior occupation of her affections in that quarter; 
that’s quite clear.” 

Is selfishness a necessary ingredient in the compe 
sition of that passion called love, or does it deserve 
all the fine things which poets, in the exercise 
their undoubted vocation, have said of it? There re, 
no doubt, authenticated instances of geutlemen having 
given up ladies and ladies having given up gentlemet 
to meritorious rivals, under circumstances of gret! 
high-mindedness ; but is it quite established that the 
majority of such ladies and gentlemen have not 
a virtue of necessity, and nobly resigned what wa 
beyond their reach; as a private soldier migh' 
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ister 8 Vow never to accept the order of the Garter, 
wa poor curate of great piety and learning, but of no 
gmily—save @ very large family of children—might 
noounce ® bishopric ? 

Here was Nicholas Nickleby, who would have 
gomed the thought of counting how the chances 
god of his rising in favour or fortune with the 


Bothers Cheeryble, now that their nephew had) 


nurned, already deep in calculations whether that 
ame nephew was likely to rival him in the affections 
a the fair unknown—discus-ing the matter with 
himelf to0, as gravely as if, with that one exception, 
were all settled ; and recurring to the subject again 
adagain, and feeling quite indignant and ill-used at 
tenotion of anybody else making love to one with 
yhom he had never exchanged a word in all his life. 
Tobe sure, he exaggerated rather than depreciated 
te merits of his new acquaintance ; but still he took 
itasa kind of personal offence that he should have 
my merits at all—in the eyes of this particular young 
iy, that is; for elsewhere he was quite welcome to 
have as many as he pleased. ‘There was undoubted 
siishness in all this, and yet Nicholas was of a 
nost free and generous nature, with as few mean or 
wid thoughts, perhaps, as ever fell to the lot «f any 
man; and there is no reason to suppose that, being 
in love, he felt and thought differently from other 
people in the like sublime condition. 

He did not stop to set on foot an inquiry into his 
tain of thought or state of feeling, however, but 
went thinking on all the way home, and centinued to 
dream on in the same strain all night. For, having 
utisied himself that Frank Cheeryble could have no 
inowledge of, or acquaintance with the mysterious 
jomg dady, it began to occur to him that even he 

f might never see her again; upon which 
a he built up a very ingenious succession 
tormenting ideas which answered his purpose even 
iter than the vision of Mr. Frauk Cheeryble, and 
wialized and worried him, waking and sleeping. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and sung 
to the contrary, there is no well-established case of 
noming having either deferred or hastened its ap- 
pach by the term of an hour or so for the mere 
fntiication of a splenetic feeling against some 
woffending lover : the sun having, in the discharge 
bis public duty, a3 the books of precedent report, 
variably risen according to the almanacks, and 
without suffering himself to he swayed by any private 
considerations. So, merning came as usual and with 
ithasiness-hours, and with them Mr. Frank Cheeryble, 
ad with him a long train “of smiles and welcomes 

the worthy brothers, and a more grave and 
tetk-like, but searcely less hearty reception, from 

t, Timothy Linkinwater. 

“That Mr. Frank and Mr. Nickleby should have 
net last night,” said Tim Linkinwater, getting slow- 
ly off his stool, and looking round the counting-house 
wih his back planted against the desk, as was his 
fustom when he had anything very particular to say 
~‘that those two young men should have met last 

in thet manger is, I say, a coincidence—a re- 

e coincidence. Why, I don’t believe now,” 

Me Tim, taking off his spectacles, and smiling, as 
with gentle pride, ‘ that there’s such a place in all 

t world for coincidences as London is!" 

} I don't know about that,” said Mr. Frank; 
but. 
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* Don’t know about it, Mr. Francis !” interrupted 
Tim, with an obstinate air. * Well, but let us know. 
If there is any better 7 for such things where is 
it? Is it in Burope? No, that it isn’t. Is it in 
Asiat Why, of course it’s not. Is it in Africa? 
Nota bitofit. Is itin America? You know better 
than that, at all events. Well, then,’ said Tim, 
folding his arms resolutely, * where is it?” 

+ I was not about to dispute the point, Tim,” said 
young Cheeryble, langhing. “1 am not such a 
heretic as that. All I was going to say was, that I 
hold myself under an obligation to the coincidence, 
that’s all.” 

“Oh! if you don’t dispute it,” said Tim, quite 
satisfied, “* that’s another thing. Ill tell you what 
though—I wish you had. I wish you or anybody 
would. If would so put that man down, said Tim, 
tapping the forefinger of his left hand emphatically 
with his spectacles, “30 put that man down by ar- 
gument i 

It was quite impossible to find language to express 
the degree of mental prostration to which such an 
adventurous wight would be reduced in the keen en- 
counter with ‘Tim Linkinwater, so Tim gave up the 
rest of his declara‘ion in pure lack of words, and 
mounted his stool again. 

«* We may consider ourselves, brother Ned,” said 
Charles, after he had patted Tim Linkinwater ap- 
proving'y on the back, * very fortunate in having two 
such young men about us as our nephew Frank and 
Mr. Nickleby. It should be a source of great satis- 
faction and pleasure to us.” 

“Certainly, Charles, certainly,” returned the other. 

“Of Tim,” added brother Ned, “I say nothing 
whatever, because Tim is a mere child—an infant— 
a nubody—that we never think of or take into account 
at all. ‘Tim, you villain, what do you say to that, 
sir?” 

«T am jealous of both ’em,” said Tim, “ and mean 
to look out fur another situation; so provide your- 
selves, gentlemen, if you please.” 

Tim thought this such an exquisite, unparalleled, 
and most extraordinary joke, that he laid his = 
upon the inkstand, rather tumbling off his stool than 
getting down with his usual deliberation, laughed till 
he was quite faint, shaking his head all the time so 
that little particles of powder flew palpably about the 
office. Nor were the brothers at all behind-hand, for 
they Jauyhed almost as heartily at the Judicrous idea 
of any voluntary separation between themselves and 
old Tim. Nicholas and Mr. Frank laughed quite 
boisterously, perhaps to conceal some other emotion 
awakened by this little incident, (and, so, indeed, did 
tie three old fellows after the first burst,) so perhaps 
there was as much keen enjoyment and relish in that 
laugh altogether, as the politest assembly ever de- 
rived from the most poignant witticism uttered at 
any one persen’s expense. . , 

«Mr. Nickleby,” said brother Charles, calling 


him aside, and taking him kindly by tke hand, “ 1— 


I—am anxious, my dear sir, to see that you are = 
perly and comfortably settled in the cottage. 8 
cannot allow those who serve us well to Jabour un- 
der any privation or discomfort that it is in our power 
to remove. I wish, too, to see your mother and sis- 
ter—to know them, Mr. Nickleby, and have an op- 
portunity of retieving their minds by assuring them 
that any trifling service we have been able to do 
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them is a great deal more than repaid by the zeal and| no difference between this home and that in which 
ardour you display. Nota word, my dear sir, I beg.| we were all so happy for so many years, except that 
‘To-morrow is Sunday. I shall make bold to come the kindest and gentlest heart that ever ached og 
out at tea-time, and take the chance of finding you at| earth has passed in peace to heaven.” 
home; if you are not, you know, or the ladies should; “Kate my dear, Kate,” cried Mrs. Nickleby, 
feel a delicacy in being intruded on, and would rath-| folding her in her arms. ; 
er not be known to me just now, why I can come| «I have so often thought,” sobbed Kate, * of ql] 
again another time, any other time would do for me.| jis kind words—of the last time he looked into my 
Let it remain upon that understanding. Brother} jjttle room, as he passed up-stairs to bed, and said, 
Ned, my dear fellow, let me have a word with you!+ God bless you, darling.’ There was a paleness in 
this way.” ‘his face, maina—the broken heart—I know it was— 
The twins went out of the office arm in arm, and_{ little thought so—then—” 
Nicholas, who saw in this act of kindness, and many} A gush of tears came to her relief, and Kate laid 
others of which he had been the subject that morning,| her head upon her mother’s breast, and wept like a 
only so many delicate renewals on the arrival of their! jittle child. 
nephew of the kind assurances which the brothers} It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, 
had given him in his absence, could scarcely feel suf-| that when the heart is touched and softened by some tran- 
ficient admiration and gratitude for such extraordi-| quil happiness or affectionate feeling, the memory of the 
nary consideration. dead comes over it most powerfully and irresistibly. It 
The intelligence that they were to have a visitor—| would almost seem as though our better thoughts and 
and such a visitor—next day, awakened in the breast| sympathies were charms, in ee of which the soul is 
of Mrs. Nickleby mingled feelings of exultation and| enab!ed to hold ome agen enn eyteein Nees 
regret ; for whereas on the one hand she hailed it as| With the spirits of those whom we dearly loved in life, 
fre : : Alas! how often and how long may those patient angels 
an omen of her speedy restoration to good society hover above us, watching for the spell which is 
and the almost-forgotten pleasure of morning calls seldom uttered, and so soon forgotten ! 
and evening tea-drinkings, she could not, on the other, Poor Mrs. Nickleby, accustomed to give ready utter. 
but reflect with bitterness of spirit on the absence ance to whatever came uppermost in her mind, had never 
of a silver tea-pot with an ivory knob on the lid, and| conceived the possibility of her daughter's dwelling upon 
a milk-jug to mateh, which had been the pride of her! these thoughts in secret, the more especially as no hard 
heurt in days of yore, and had been kept from year’s) trial or querulous reproach had ever drawn them from 
end to year’s end wrapped up in wash-leather on a|her. But now, when the happiness of all that Nicholas 
certain top shelf, which now presented itself in lively| had just told them, and of their new and peaceful lif 
colours to hér sorrowing imagination. brought these recollections so strongly upon Kate: that 
“I wonder who’s got that’ spice-box,” said Mrs.| she could not suppress them, Mrs. Nickleby began to have 


Nickleby, shaking her head. “It used to stand in|? glimmering that she had been rather thoughtless now 


and then, and was conscious of something like self-re- 
proach as she embraced her daughter, and yielded to the 
emotions which such a conversation naturally :wak 


the left-hand corner, next but twe to the pickled 
onions. You remember that spice-box, Kate ?”’ 

* Perfectly well, mama.” 4 

*T should’nt think you did, Kate,” returned Mrs. There was a tmighty bustle that night, and avast quan. 
Nickleby, in a severe manner, ‘talking about it in tity of preparation for the expected visitor, and a very 
that cold and unfeeling way! If there is any one large nosegay was brought from a gardener’s hard by 
thing that vexes me in these losses more that the| and cut up into a number of very small ones with which 
losses themselves, I do protest and declare,” said| Mrs. Nickleby would have garnished the little sitting. 
Mrs. Nickleby, rubbing her nose with an impassioned] room, in a style that certainly could not have failed to 
> “ that it is - — people about me who take} attract matey) sae if — ae Hayao 
things with such provoking calmness.” spare her the trouble, and arranged them in the p 

“ My dear pas said Kate, stealing her arm| and neatest manner possible. If the cottage ever looked 
round her mother’s neck, * why do you say what J| pretty, it must have been on such a bright and — 
know you cannot seriously mean or think, or why be| day 48 the next day was. Rae apron = age = foal 
angry with me for being happy and eontent? You| 4" oF Mrs. re t @ con _ = — 
and Nicholas are left to me, we are together once| ‘"® og bales wre Ay weg pea and Ha 
again, and what regard ean I have for a few trifling sapien pores 5 in all England might have found 
things of which we never feel the want? When in her beautiful face and graceful form its most exquisile 
eng he vem — a = desolation that death and peerless ornament. 
can bring, and known the lonesome feeling of being| ~ Ahout six o’clock in the afternoon Mrs. Nickleby was 
solitary and alone in crowds, and all the agony of| thrown into a great danter of spiritsiby the long-ex 
separation in grief and poverty when we most needed| knock at the door, nor was this flutter at all co 
comfort and support from each other, ean you wonder| by the audible tread of two pair of boots in the passags 
that I look apon this as a place of such delicious| which Mrs. Nickleby augured, ina breathless state, mut 
quiet and rest, that with you beside me I have nothing} be “ the two Mr. Cheerybles ;” as it certainly was, though 
to wish for or regret? There was a time, and not| not the two Mrs. Nickleby expected, because it was 
jong since, when all the comforts of our old home|Charles Cheeryble, and his nephew, Mr. F —_ Mrs. 
did come back upon me, I own, very often—oftener| ™ade a thousand apologies for his intrusion, wh so 
than you would think perhaps—but I affeeted to care| Nickleby (having tea-spoons enough and to spare ®t 
nothing for them, in the hope that you would so be| (0st graciously received. Nor did the apf ey 

: : this unexpected visitor occasion the least emba 

brought to regret them less. I was not insensible, a Mate, andl i ly to the extent of a blush or 
indeed. I might have felt happier if I had been.| S2¥e i Sate, and that only to the 


; : we eA two at first,) for the old gentleman was so kind and cof- 
Dear mama,” said Kate, in great agitation, “I know dial, and the young gentleman imitated him in this re 
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so well, that the usual stiffness and formality of a 
fest meeting showed no signs of appearing, and Kate 
really more than once detected herself in the very act of 
yondering when it was going to begin. 

At the tea-table there was plenty of conversation on a 

variety of subjects, nor were there wanting jocose 
maiters of discussion, such as they were; for young Mr. 
Cheeryble’s recent stay in Germany happening to be al- 
nded to, old Mr. Cheeryble informed the company that 
te aforesaid young Mr. Cheeryble was suspected to 
have fullen deeply in love with the daughter of a certain 
German butgomaster. This accusation young Mr. Cheery- 
be most indignantly repelled, upon which Mrs. Nickle- 
by slily remarked, that she suspected, from the very 
warmth of the denial, there must be something in it. 
Young Mr. Cheeryble then earnestly entreated old Mr. 
(heeryble to confess that it was all a jest, which old Mr. 
Cheeryble at last did, young Mr. Cheeryble being so 
moch in earnest about it, that—as Mrs. Nickleby said 
many thousand times afterwards in recalling the scene 
—he “quite coloured,” which she rightly considered a 
memorable circumstance, and one worthy of remark, 
young men not being as a class remarkable for modesty 
or self-denial, especially when there is a lady in the case, 
wheo, if they colour at all, it is rather their practice to 
colour the story, and not themselves. 

After tea there was a walk in the garden, and the eve- 
ning being very fine they strolled out at the garden gate 
into some lanes and bye-roads, and sauntered up and 
down until it grew quite dark. The time seemed to pass 
very quickly with all the party. Kate went first, lean- 
ing upon her brother’s arm, and talking with him and 
Mr. Frank Cheeryble; and Mrs. Nickleby and the elder 
geotleman followed at a short distance, the kindness of 
the good merchant, his interest in the welfare of Nicho- 
las,and his admiration of Kate, so operating upon the 
good lady’s feelings, that the usual current of her speech 
was confined within very narrow and circumscribed 
limits. Smike (who, if he had ever been an object of in- 
terest in his life, bad been one that day) accompanied 
them, joining sometimes one group and sometimes the 
ather, as brother Charles, laying his hand upon his shoul- 
der, bade him walk with him, or Nicholas, looking smi- 
lingly round, beckoned him to come and talk with the 
od friend who understuod him best, and who could win 
asmile into his care-worn face when none else could. 

Pride is one of the seven deadly sins ; but it cannot 
bethe pride of a mother in her children, for that is a 
compound of two cardinal virtues—faith and hope. This 
was the pride which swelled Mrs, Nickleby’s heart that 
night, and this it was which left upon her face, glisten- 
ing in the light when they returned home, traces of the 
most grateful tears she had ever shed. 

There was a quiet mirth about the little supper, which 
harmonized exactly with this tone of fecling, and at 
length the two gentlemen took their leave: There was 
one circumstance in the leave-taking which occasioned a 
vast deal of smiling and pleasantry, and that was, that 
Mr. Frank Chceryble offered his hand to Kate twice over, 
quite forgetting that he had bade her adieu already. 
This was held by the elder Mr. Cheeryble to be a con- 
vineing proof that he was thinking of his German flame, 
and the jest occasioned immense laughter. So easy is it 
to move light hearts. - 

In short, it was a day of serene and tranquil happiness ; 
and as we all have some bright day—many of us, let us 

among a crowd of others—to which we revert 

with particular delight; so this one was often looked back 
to afterwards, as holding a conspicuous place in the cal- 
ener of those who shared it. 

Was there ohe exception, and that one he who needed 
tohave heen most happy ? 

Who was that who, in the silence of his own chamber, 
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sunk upon his knees to pray as his first friend had taught 
him, and folding his hands and stretching them wildly in 
the air, fell upon his face in a passion of bitter grief ? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Mr. Ralph Nickleby cuts an old acquaintance. It would 
also appear from the contents hereof, that a joke, even 
between husband and wife, may be sometimes carried 
too-far. 


Ture are some men, who, living with the one object 
of enriching themselves, no matter by what means, and 
being perfectly conscious of the baseness and rascality 
of the means which they will use every day towards this 
end, affect nevertheless—even to themselves—a high tone 
of moral rectitude, and shake their heads and sigh over 
the depravity of the world. Some of the craftiest scoun- 
drels that ever walked this earth, or rather—for walk- 
ing implies, at least, an erect position and the bearing of 
a man—that ever crawled and crept through life by its 
dirtiest and narrowest ways, will gravely jot down in 
diaries the events of every day, and keep a regular 
debtor and creditor account with heaven, which shall al- 
ways show a floating balance in their own favour. 
Whether this is a gratuitous (the only gratuitous) part 
of the falsehood and trickery of such men’s lives, or 
whether they really hope to cheat heaven itself, and lay 
up treasure in the next world by the same process which 
has enabled them to lay up treasure in this—not to 
question how it is, so it is. And, doubtless, such book- 
keeping (like certain autobiographies which have enlight- 
ened the world) cannot fail to prove serviceable, in the 
one respect of sparing the recording Angel some time 
and labour, ; 

Ralph Nickleby was not a man of this stamp.— 
Stern, unyielding, dogged, and impenetrable, Ralph 
eared for nothing in life, or beyond it, save the grati- 
fication of two passions, avarice, the first and pre- 
dominant appetite of his nature, and hatred, the second. 
Affecting to consider himself but a type of all human- 
ity, he was at little pains to conceal his true character 
from the world in general, and in his own heart he 
exulted over and cherished every bad design as it had 
birth. The only scriptural admonition that Ralph 
Nickleby heeded, in the letter, was “* know thyself.” 
He knew himself well, and choosing to imagine that 
all mankind were cast in the same mould, hated them; 
for, though no man hates himself, the coldest among 
us having too much self-love for that, yet, most men 
unconsciously judge the world from themselves, and 
it will be very generally found that those who sneer 
habitually at human nature, and affect to despise it, 
are among its worst and least pleasant samples. 

But the present business of these adventures is with 
Ralph himself, who stood regarding Newman Noggs 
with a heavy frown, while that worthy took off his 
fingerless gloves, and spreading them carefully on 
the palm of his left hand, and flattening them with 
his right to take the creases eut, proceeded to roll 
them up with an absent air as if he were utterly re- 
gardless of all things else, in the deep interest of the 
ceremonial. ‘ 

“Gore out of town!” said Ralph slowly. “A 
mistake of yours. Go back again.’ 

«No mistake,” returned Newman. “Not even 
going ;—gone.”” 
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“ Has he turned girl or baby *”’ muttered Ralph, 
with a fretful gesture. 

“ I don’t know,” said Newman, “ but he’s gone.” 

The repetition of the word, “ gone,” seemed to 
afford Newman Noggs inexpressible - in pro- 
portion as it annoyed Ralph Nickleby. He uttered 
the word with a full round emphasis, dwelling upon 
it as long as he decently could, and when he could 
hold out no longer without attracting observation, 
stood gasping it to himself, as if even that were a 
satisfaction. 

“ And where has he gone?” said Ralph. 

“France,” replied Newman. “Danger of another 
attack of erysipelas—a worse attack—in the head. So 
the doctors ordered him off. And he’s gone.” 

“ And Lord Frederick——— ?” began Ralph. 

“ He's gone too,” replied Newman. 

* And he carries his drabbing with him, dues he?” 
said Ralph, turning away—* pockets his bruises, and 
sneaks off without the retaliation of a word, or seeking 
the smallest reparation !” 

“ He’s too ill,” said Newman. 

“ Too ill.” repeated Ralph. “ Why I would have it if 
I were dying ; in that case I should only be the more de- 
termined to have it, and that without delay—I mean if 
; A he. But he’s tovill! Poor Sir Mulberry! ‘Too 
i ” 

Uttering these words with supreme contempt and great 
irritation of manner, Ralph signed hastily to Newman to 
leave the room ; and throwing himself into his chair, beat 
his foot impatiently upon the ground. 

“ There is some spell about that boy,” said Ralph, grind- 
ing his teeth. “Circumstances conspire to help him. 
Talk of fortune’s favours! What is even money to such 
Devil’s luck as this!” 

He thrust his hands impatiently into his pockets, but 
notwithstanding his previous reflection there was some 
consolation there, for his face relaxed a little; and al- 
though there was still a deep frown upon the contracted 
brow, it was one of calculation, and not of disappoint- 
ment. 

“This Hawk will come back, however,” muttered 
Ralph; “and if I know the man—and I should by this 
time—his wrath will have lost nothing of its vivlence in 
the meanwhile. Obliged to live in retirement—the mo- 
notony of a sick reom to a man of his habits—no life— 
no drink—no play—nothing that he likes and lives by. 
He is not likely to furget his obligations to the cause of 
all this. Few men would ; but he of all others—no, no!” 

He smiled and shook his head, and resting his chin 
upon his hand fell a musing, and smiled again. After a 
time he rose and rang the bell. 

“ That Mr. Squcers; has he been here ?” said Ralph. 

-“ He was here last night. I left him here when I went 
*home,” returned Newman. 

“I know that, fool, do I not?” said Ralph, irascibly. 
“ Has he been here since? Was he here this morning ?” 

“ No,” bawled Newman, in a very load key. 

“If he comes while 1 am out—he is pretty sure to be 
here by nine to-night, let hirn weit. And if there’s an- 
other man with him, as there will lx —yerhaps,” said 
Ralph, checking himself, “ let hiun wait too.” 

“ Let ’em both wait ?” said Newman. 

“ Ay,” replieé Ralph, tarning upon him with an angry 
looks “ Help me on with this spencer, and don’t repeat 
after me, like a croaking parrot.” 

“I wish I was a parrot,” said Newman, sulkily. 

“ [ wish you were,” rejoined Ralph, drawing his spen- 
cer on ; “I'd | ave wrung your neck long ago. ' 

Newman returned no answer to this compliment, but 
luoked over Ralph’s shoulder for an instant, (he was ad- 
justing the collar of the spencer behind, just then,) as if 
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he were strongly disposed to tweak him by the nose, 
Meeting Ralph's eye, however, he suddenly recalled hig 
wandering fingers, and rubbed his own red nose with , 
vehemence quite astonishing. 

Bestowing no further notice upon his eccentric follower 
than a threatening look, and an admonition to be careful 
and inake no mistake, Ralph took his hat and gloves, and 
walked out. 

He appeared to have a very extraordinary and miscel. 
laneous connection, and very odd calls he made—some at 
great rich houses, and some at small poor ones—but al] 
upon one subject: money. His face was a talisman to 
the porters and servants of his more dashing clients, 
and procured him ready admission, though he trud 
on toot, and others, who were denied, rattled to the door 
in carriages. Here he was ali softness and cringing civi. 
lity ; his step so light, that it scarcely produced a sound 
upon the thick carpets ; his voice so soft, that it was not 
audible beyond the person to whom it was addressed, 
But in the poorer habitations Ralph was another man; 
his boots creaked upon the passage floor as he walked 
boldly in, his voice was harsh and loud as he demanded 
the money that was overdue ; his threats were coarse and 
angry. With another class of customers, Ralph was again 
another man. These were attorneys of more than doubt. 
ful reputation, who helped him to new business, or raised 
fresh profits upon old. With them Ralph was familiar 
and jocose, humorous upon the topics of the day, and 
especially pleasant upon bankruptcies and pecuniary dif. 
ficulties that made good for trade. In ehort, it would 
have been difficult to have recognised the same man un. 
der these various aspects, but for the bulky leather case 
full of bills and notes which he drew from his pocket at 
every house, and the constant repetition of the same 
complaint, (varied only in tone and style of delivery,) 
that the world thought him rich, and that perhaps he 
might be if he had his own; but there was no getting 
money in when it was once out, either principal or inte- 
rest, and it was a hard matter to live—even to live from 
day to day. j 

It was evening before a long round of such visits (in. 
terrupted only by a scanty dinner at an eating house) 
terminated at Pimlico, and Ra!ph walked along Saint 
James’s Park, on his way home. 

There were some deep schemes in his head, as the 
puckered brow and firmly-set mouth would have abun- 
dantly testified, even if they had been unaccompanied by 
a complete indifference to, or unconsciousness of, the ob- 
jects about him. So complete was his abstraction, how- 
ever, that Ralph, usually as quick-sighted as any man, 
did not observe that he was followed by a shambling 
figure, which at one time stole behind him with noseless 
footsteps, at another crept a few paces before him, and at 
another glided along by his side; at all times regarding 
him with an eye so keen, and a lock so eager and atlew 
tive, that it was more like the expression of an intrusive 
face in some powerful picture or strongly marked dream, 
than the scrutiny even of a most interested and anxious 
observer. 

The sky had been lowering and dark for some time, 
and the commencement of a violent storm of rain drove 
Ralph for shelter to a tree. He was leaning against it 
with folded arms, still buried in thought, when, happen- 
ing to raise his eyes, he suddenly met those of a man who, 
creeping round the trunk, peered into his face with & 
searching look. There was something in the usurer’s 
expression at the moment, which the man appeared to 
remember well, for it decided him; and stepping close 
up to Ralph, he nced his name. 

Astonished for the moment, Ralph fell back a couple 
of paces, and surveyed him from head to foot. A spare, 
dark, withered man, of about his own age, with a stoop. 
ing body, and a very sinister face, rendered more ill-A- 
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wed thick black eye-brows, blacker in contrast with the 
whiteness of his hair ; roughly clothed in shabby 

nts, of a strange and uncouth mike, and having 
shout him an indefinable manner of depression and de- 
tion ;—this, for a moment, was all he saw. But he 
joked again, and the face and person seemed gradually 
to less strange; to change as he looked, to subside 
Of often into lineaments that were familiar, until at 
ut they resolved themselves, as if by some strange op- 
ied illusion, into those of ene whom he had known for 
many years, and forgotten and lost sight of for nearly as 











more. 
Tome saw that the recognition was mutual, and 
beckoning to Ralph to take his former place under the 
yee, and not to stand in the falling rain, of which, in his 
first surprise, he had been quite regardless, addressed him 
ina hoarse, faint tone. 

“You would hardly have known me from my voice, I 

Mr. Nickleby ?” he said. 

“No,” returned Ralph, bending a severe look upon 
him. “Though there is something in that, that I re- 
member now.” 

“There is little in me that you can call to mind as 

ing been there eight years ago, I dare say ?” ob- 
the other. 

“Quite enough,” said Ralph, carelessly, and avcrting 
his face. “ More than enough.” 

“If Thad remained in doubt abuut you, Mr. Nickleby,” 
sid the other, “ this reception, and your manner, would 
have decided me very soon.” 

“Did you expect any other ?” asked Ralph, sharply. 

“No!” said the man. 

“You were riglit,” retorted Ralph; “ and as you feel 
mmurprise, need express none.” 

“Mr. Nickleby,” said the man, bluntly, after a brief 
pause, during which he had seemed to struggle with an 
uclination to answer him by.some reproach, “ will you 























hear a few words that I have to say ?” 

“Iam obliged to wait here till the rain holds a little,” 
nid Ralph, looking abroad. “If you talk, sir, I shall not 
et my fingers in my ears, though your talking may 

as much effect as if I did.” 

“I was once in your confidence—,” thus his compan- 

oon Ralph looked round, and smiled involunta- 
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“Well,” said the other, “as much in your confidence 
as you ever chose to let any body be. 

“Ah!” rejoined Ralph, folding his arms; “ that’s an- 
other thing —quite another thing.” 

“Don’t let us play upon words, Mr. Nickleby, in the 
name of humanity.” 

“Of what ?” said Ralph. 

“Of humanity,” replied the other, sternly. “I am 
hungry and in want. If the change that you must sec 
in me after so lung an absence—inust see, for I, upon 
whom it has come by slow and hard degrees, sec it and 
know it well—will not move you to pity, let the know- 
ledge that bread; not the daily bread of the Lord's 
Prayer, which, as it is offered up in cities like this, is 
understood to include half the luxuries of the world for 
the rich, and just as much coarse food as will support 
life for the poor—not that, but bread, a crust of dry hard 
bread, is beyond my reach to-day—let that have some 
weight with you, if nothing else has.” 

“If this is the usual form in which you beg, sir,” said 

“you have studied your part well; but if you will 
take advice from one who knows something of the world 
tnd its ways, I should recommend a lower tone—a little 

tone, or you stand a fair chance of being starved 


in rnest. 
enue this, Ralph clenched his left wrist tightly 




























by hollow and hungry. cheeks, deeply sunburnt, 
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with his right hand, and inclining his head a little on one 
siue and dropping his chin upon his breast, looked at him 
whom he addressed with a frowning, sullen face: the 
very picture of a man whom nothing could move or 
soften. 

“ Yesterday was my first day in London,” said the old 
man, glancing at his travel-stained dress and worn shoes. 

“Jt would have been better for you, I think, if it had 
been your last also,” replied Ralph. 

“I have been seeking you these two days, where I 
thought you were most likely to be found,” resumed the 
other, more humbly, “ and i met you here at last, when 
1 had almost given up the hope of encountering you, Mr. 
Nickleby.” 

He seemed to wait for some reply, but Ralph giving 
him none, he continued— 

“I am a most mserable and wretched outeast, nearly 
—" years old, and as destitute and helpless as a child 
of six.” 

“] am sixty years old, too,” replied Ralph, “ and am 
ncither destitute nor helpless. Work. Dou’t make fine 
play-acting speeches about bread, but earn it.” 

“ How ?” cried the other. “Where! Show me the 
means. Will you give them to me—will you ?” 

“I did once,” replid Ralph, composedly, “ you scarcely 
need ask me whether I will again.” 

“ It’s twenty years ago, or more,” said the man, in a 
suppressed voice, “since you and I fell out. You re- 
member that? I claimed a share in the profits of some: 
business I brought to you, and, as I persisted, you ar- 
rested me for an old advance of ten pounds, odd shillings. 
— including interest at fifty per cent., or so.” 

“I remember something of it,” replied Ralph, careless- 
ly. ‘What then ?” . 

“That didn’t part us,” said the man. “I made sub-. 
mission, being on the wrong side of the bolts and bars ;: 
and as you were not the made man then that you are 
now, you were glad enough to take back a clerk who- 
wasn’t over nice, and who knew something of the trade 
you drove.” : 

“ You begged and prayed, and I consented,” returned 
Ralph. “ That was kind of me. Perhaps I did want you 
—I forget. I should think I did, or you would have 
begged in vain. You w.re useful—not too honest, not 
too delicate, nut too nice of hand or heart—but useful.”” 

“ Useful indeed!” said the man. “Come. You had 
pinched and ground me down for some years before that, 
but I had served you faithfully up to that time, in spite 
of all your dog’s usage—had 1 ?” 

Ralph made no reply. 

“ Had 1?” said the man again. 

“ You had had your wages,” rejoined Ralph, “and had 
done your work. We stood on equal ground so far, and: 
could both cry quits.” 

* Then, but not afterwards,” said the other. 

“ Not afterwards, certainly, nor even then, for (as yow 
have just said) you owed me money, and do still,” replied. 
Ralph. 

“That’s not all,”’ said the man, eagerly. ‘ 'Fhat’s. 
not all. Mark that. J didn’t forget that old sore, 
trust me. Partly in remembrance of that, and partly 
in the hope of making money some day by the 
scheme, I took advantage of my position about you,. 
and possessed myself of a hold upon you, which you 
would give half of all you have, to know, and never 
can know but through me. I left you—long after 


that time, remember—and, for some poor trickery that 
came within the law, but was nothing to what you. 
money-makers daily practise just outside its bounds, 
was sent away a convict for seven years. I have re- 
turned what you see me. Now, Mr. Nickleby,” said 
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the man, with a strange mixture of humility and 
sense of power, ** what help and assistance will you 
give me—what bribe to speak out plainly? My ex- 

ectations are not monstrous, but I must live, and to 
ive I must eat and drink. Money is on your side, 


and hunger and thirst on mine. You may drive an 
easy bargain.” 

“Js that all?’ said Ralph, still eyeing his com- 
panion with the same steady look, and moving no- 
thing but his lips. 

“It depends on you, Mr. Nickleby, whether that’s 
all or not,’’ was the rejoinder. 

“ Why, then, harkye, Mr. , I don’t know by 
what name I am to call you,” said Ralph. 

“ By my old one, if you like.” , 

“ Why, then, harkye, Mr. Brooker, said Ralph, in 
his harshest accents, ** and don’t expect to draw an- 
other speech from me—harkye, sir. I know you of 
old for a ready scoundrel, but you never had a stout 
heart; and hard work, with (maybe) chains upon 
those legs of yours, and shorter food than when I 
* pinched’ and ‘ ground’ you, has blunted your wits, 
or you would not come with such a tale as this to me. 
You ahold upon me! Keep it, or publish it to the 
world, if you like.” 

“TI can’t do that,” interposed Brooker. “ That 
would’nt serve me.” 

“ Would’ntit,?” said Ralph. “ It will serve you 
as much as bringing it to me, I promise you. Tobe 
plain with you, i am a careful man, and knows my 
affairs thoroughly. I know the world, and the world 
knows me. Whatever you gleaned, or heard, or saw, 
when you served me, the world knows and magnifies 
already. You could tell it nothing that would sur- 
prise it—unless, indeed, it redounded to my credit or 
honour, and then it would scout you for a liag And 
yet I don’t find business slack, or clients scrupulous. 
Quite the contrary. I am reviled or threatened every 
day by one man or another,” said Ralph; “but 
things roll on just the same, and I don’t grow poorer 
either.” 

‘¢ I neither revile nor threaten,”’ rejoined the man. 
* 1 can tell you of what you have lost by my act, 
what I only can restore, and what, if I die without 
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With a disdianful scowl] at the object of his an 
who met his eye but uttered not a word, Ral ht 
walked away at his usual pace, without manifeatin 
the slightest curiosity to see what beceme of his 
late companion, or indeed once looking behind him 
The man remained on the same spot with his eyes 
fixed upon his retreating figure until it was lost to 
view, and then drawing his arms about his chest, ag 
if the damp and lack of food struck coldly to him, 
lingered with slouching steps by the wayside, and 
begged of those who passed along. 

Ralph, in no-wise-moved by what had lately 
passed, further than as he had already expressed 
himself, walked deliberately on, and turning out of 
the Park and leaving Golden Square on his right, 
took his way through some streets at the west end of 
the town until he arrived in that particular one in 
which stood the residence of Madame Mantalini— 
The name of that lady no longer appeared on the 
flaming door plate, that of Miss Knag being substi- 
tuted in its stead; but the bonnets and dresses were 
still dimly visible in the first-floor windows by the 
decaying light of a summer’s evening, and, except- 
ing this ostensible alteration in the proprietorship, the 
establishment wore its old appearance. 

“Humph!” muttered Ralph, drawing his hand 
across his mouth with a connoisseur-like air, and 
surveying the house from top to bottom; “these 

eople look pretty well. They can’t last long; but 
if 1 know of their going, in good time, I am safe, 
and a fair profit too. I must keep them closely in 
view—that’s all.” 

So, nodding his head very complacently, Ral 
was leaving the spot, when his quick ear caught the 
sound of a confused noise and hubbub of voices, 
mingled with a great running up and down stairs, in 
the very house which had been the subject of his 
scrutiny ; and while he was hesitating whether to 
knock at the door or listen at the key-hole a little 
longer, a female servant of Madame Mantaliai’s 
(whom he had often seen) opened it abruptly and 
bounced out, with her blue cap-ribands streaming in 
the air. 

“Hallo here. Stop!” cried Ralph. ‘“ What's 


restoring, dies with me, and never can be regained.” |the matter. Here am I. Didn’t you hear me knock!” 


«1 tell my money pretty accurately, and generall 
keep it in my own custody,” said Ralph. ‘TI loo 


“Oh! Mr. Nickleby, sir,” said the girl. “Go 
up, for the love of Gracious. Master’s been and 


sharply after most men that I deal with, and most of| done it again.” 


all I looked sharply after you. You are welcome to 
all you have kept from me.” 

*“* Are those of your own name dear to you?” said 
the man emphatically. “If they are——” 


“They are not,” returned Ralph, exasperated at 


‘Done what ?” said Ralph, tartly. “ What d’ye 
mean ?” 

“I knew he would if he was drove to it,” cried 
the girl. ‘TI said so all along.” 


** Come here, you silly wench,” said Ralph, cateh- 


this perseverance, and the thought of Nicholas,/ing her by the wrist; “and don’t carry family 


which the last question awakened. 


If you had come as a common beggar, I might have) the establishment. 


“They are not.|matters to the neighbours, destroying the credit of 


Come here ; do you hear me, 


thrown a sixpence to you in remembrnace of the) girl?” 


clever knave you used to be; but since you try to 


Without any further expostulation, he led or rather 


— these stale tricks upon one you might have| pulled the frightened hand-maid into the house, and 
nown better, I'll not part with a halfpenny—nor|shut the door ; then bidding her walk up-stairs be- 
would I to save you from rotting. And remember] fore him, followed without more ceremony. 


lows,” said Ralph, menacing him 
and, “that if we meet again, and you so 


this, ’sca 
with his 


Guided by the noise of a great many voices all 
talking together, and passing the girl in his imp 


much as notice me by one begging gesture, you shall | tience, before they had ascended many steps, Ralph 
see the inside of a jail once more, and tighten this|quickly reached the private sitting-room, when 
hold upon me in intervals of the hard labour that vaga- 
bonds. are put to, 
trash. Take it.” 


was rather amazed by the confused and inexplicable 


There’s my answer to your|scene in which he suddenly found himself. 


There were all the young-lady workers, some with 
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and some without, in various attitudes ex- 
pressive of alarm and consternation ; some gathered 
ond Madame Mantalini, who was in tears upon 
qe chair; and others round Miss Knag, who was in 
ition tears upon another; and others round 
.Mantalini, who was perhaps the most striking 
in the whole group, for Mr. Mantalini’s legs 
were extended at full length upon the floor, and his 
head and shoulders were supported by a very tall 
fotman, who didn’t seem to know what to do with 
them, and Mr. Mantalini’s eyes were closed, and his 
face was pale, and his hair was comparatively straight, 
ad his whiskers and moustache were limp, and his 
teeth were clenched, and he had a little bottle in his 
ight hand, and a little tea-spoon in his left ; and his 
hands, arms, legs, and shoulders, were all stiff and 
powerless. And yet Madame Mantalini was not 
weeping upon the body, but was scolding violently 
her chair ; and all this amidst a clamour of 
tongues, perfectly deafening, and which really ap- 
to have driven the unfortunate footman to the 
uttermost verge of distraction. 
“What is the matter here ?” said Ralph, pressing 


At this inquiry, the clamour was increased twenty- 
fold, and an astounding string of such shrill contra- 
dictions as ** He’s poisoned himself’’—* He hasn't” 
—*Send for a doctor’’—* Don’t” —* He’s dying” — 
“He isn’t he’s only pretending,,—with various other 
cries, poured forth with bewildering volubility, until 
Madame Mantalini was seen to address herself to 
Ralph, when female curiosity to know what she 
would say, prevailed, and, as if by general consent 
adead silence, unbroken by a single whisper, instan- 
taneously succeeded. 

“Mr. Nickleby,” said Madame Mantalini ; “by 
what chance you came here, I don’t know.” 

Here a gurgling voice was heard to ejaculate—as 
part of the wanderings of a sick man—the words 
“Demnition sweetness !”” but nobody heeded them 
except the footman, who, being startled to hear such 
awful tones proceeding, as it were, from between his 
very fingers, dropped his master’s head upon the 
floor with a pretty loud crash, and then, without an 
effort to lift it up, gazed upon the bystanders, as if 
he had done something rather clever than otherwise. 

“T will, however,” continued Madame Mantalini, 
drying her eyes, and speaking with great indignation, 
say before you, and before everybody here, for the first 
time, and once for all, that I never will supply that 
man’s extravagances and viciousness again. {[ have 
been a dupe and a fool to him long enough. In fu- 
ture, he shall support himself if he can, and then he 
may spend what money he pleases, upon whom and 
how he pleases; but it shall not be mine, and 
therefore you had better pause before you trust him 
further.”” 

Thereupon Madame Mantalini, quite unmoved by 
some most pathetic lamentations on the part of her 
husband, that the apothecary had not mixed the prus- 
sic acid strong enough, and that he must take an- 
other bottle or two to finish the work he had in hand, 
entered into a catalogue of that amiable gentleman’s 
oo deceptions, extravagances, and infidelities 
especially the last), winding up with a protest against 


ing supposed to eptertain the smallest remnant of 
regard for him ; and adducing, in proof of the al- 
tered state of her affections, the circumstance of his 





having poisoned himself in private no less than six 
times within the last fortnight, and her' not having 
once interfered by word or deed to save his life. 
“And I insist on being separated and left to my- 
se}f,”” said Madame Mantalini, sobbing. “If he 
dares to refuse me a separation, Ill have one in law 
—1I can—and I hope this will be a warning to all 
girls who have seen this disgraceful exhibition.” 
Miss Knag, who was unquestionably the oldest 
girl in company, said with great solemnity, that it 
would be a warning to Aer, and so did the young 
ladies generally, with the exception of one or two 
who appeared to entertain some doubts whether such 
whiskers could do wrong. 

“Why do you say all this before so many listen- 
ers ?’’ said Ralph, in a low voice. ‘ You know you 
are not in earnest.” 

“I am in earnest,” replied Madame Mantalini, 
aloud, and retreating towards Miss Knag. 

** Well, but consider,” reasoned Ralph, who had 
a great interest in the matter. ‘It would be well to 
reflect. A married woman has no property.” 

«+ Not a solitary single individual dem, my soul,” 
said Mr. Mantalini, raising himself upon his elbow. 

“T am quite aware of that,’’ retorted Madame 
Mantalini, tossing her head ; ** and / have none. The 
business, the stock, this house, and everything in it, 
all belong to Miss Knag.” 

«‘ That’s quite true, Madame Mantalini,”’ said Miss 
Knag, with whom her late employer had secretly 
come to an amicable understanding on this point.— 
“ Very true, indeed, Madame Mantalini—hem—very 
true. And I never was more glad in all my life, that 
I had strength of mind to resist matrimonial offers, 
no matter how advantageous, than I am when I 
think of my present position as tompared with your 
most unfortunate and most undeserved one, Madame 
Mantalini.” 

« Demmit?” cried Mr. Mantalini, turning his head 
towards his wife. ‘ Will it not slap and pinch the 
envious dowager, that dares to reflect upon its own 
delicious ?” 

But the day of Mr. Mantalini’s blandishments had 
departed. ‘“ Miss Knag, sit,” said his wife, ‘is 
my particular friend ;’’ and although Mr. Mantalini 
leered till his eyes seemed in danger of never coming 
back to their right places again, Madame Mantalini 
showed no signs of softening. 

To do the excellent Miss Knag justice, she had 
been mainly instrumental in bringing about this al- 
tered state of things, for, finding by daily experience, 
that there was no chance of the business thriving, or 
even continuing to exist, while Mr. Mantalini had 
any hand in the expenditure, and having now a con- 
siderable interest in its well-doing, she had sedulous- 
ly applied herself to the investigation of some little 
matters connected with that gentleman’s private cha- 
racter, which she had so well elucidated, and art- 
fully imparted to Madame Mantalini, as to open her 
eyes more effectually than the closest and most 
philosophical reasoning could have done in a series 
of years. To which end, the accidental discovery by 
Miss Knag of some tender correspondence, in which 
Madame Mantalini was described as * old” and “or- 
dinary,”’ had most providentially contributed. 

However notwithstanding her firmness, Madame 
Mantalini wept very piteously; and as she leant 
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upon Miss Knag, and signed towards the door, that 



















































pathising faces, proceeded to bear her out. 

* Nickleby,”’ said Mr. Mantalini, in tears, * you 
have been made a witness to this demnition cruelty, 
on the part of the demdest enslaver and captivater 
that never was, oh dem! | forgive that woman.” 

“ Forgive !”” repeated Madame Mantalini, angrily. 

“1 do forgive her, Nickleby,’ said Mr. Mantalini. 


men will blame me: everybody will laugh, and scoff, 
and smile, and grin most demnebly. They will say, 
* She had a blessing. She did not know it. He was 
too weak; he was too good; he was a dein’d fine fel- 
low, but he loved too strong; he could not bear her to be 
cross, and call him wicked names. It was a dem’d 
ease, there never was a demder!—But I forgive her.” 

With this affecting speech Mr. Mantalini fell down 
again very flat, and lay to all appearance without 
sense or motion, until all the females had left the 
room, when he came cautiously into a sitting posture, 
and confronted Ralph with a very blank face, and the 
little bottle still in one hand and the tea-spoon in the 
other. 

** You may put away those fooleries now, and live 
by your wits again,” said Ralph, coolly putting on 
his hat. 

* Demmit, Nickleby, you’re not serious ?” 

**] seldom joke,” said Ralph. ‘ Good night.” 

“No, but Nickleby—”’ said Mantalini. 

“TI am wrong, perhaps,” rejoined Ralph. “TF 
hope so. You should know best. Good night. 

Affecting not to hear his entreaties that he would 
stay and eivies with him, Ralph left the crest-fallen 
Mr. Mantalini to his meditations, and left the house 
quietly. 

“ Oho !” he said, “sets the wind that way so soon? 
Half knave and half fool, and detected in both char- 
acters—hum—I think your day is over, sir.” 

As he said this, he made some memorandum in his 
pocket-book in which Mr. Mantalini’s name figured 
conspicuously, and finding by his watch that it was 
between nine and ten o’clock, made all speed home. 

* Are they here ?’’ was the first question he asked 
of Newman. 

Newman nodded. ‘ Been here half-an-hour.” 

“Two of them? one a fat sleek man?” : 

“ Ay,” said Newman. ‘In your room now.” 

“ Good,” rejoined Ralph. ‘* Get me a coach.” 

“A coach! What you—going to—Eh?” stam- 
mered Newman. 

Ralph angrily repeated his orders, and Noggs, 
who might well have been excused for wondering at 
such an unusual and extraordinary circumstance—for 
he had never seen Ralph in a coach in his life—de- 
parted on his errand, and presently returned with the 
eonveyance. 

Into it went Mr. Squeers, and Ralph, and the third 
man, whom Newman Noggs had never seen. New- 
man stood upon the door step to see them off, not 
troubling himself to wonder where or upon what 
business they were going, until he chanced by mere 
accident to hear Ralph name the address whither the 
eoachman was to drive. 

Quick as lightning, and in a state of the most ex- 
treme wonder, Newman darted into his litttle office 
for his hat, and limped after the coach as if with the 
intention of getting up behind; but in this design he 
was balked, for it had too much the start of him and 





young lady and all the other young ladies with sym- 


“You will blame me, the world will blame me, the wo-| 
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was soon hopelessly ahead, leaving hi ning j 
the Teen cues. . ci Grae h 

* I don’t know though,” said Noggs, stoppj 
breath, “ any good that I could ty he ape 
too. He would have seen me if I had, Drive there 
What can come of this! If I had only known it yess 
terday I could have told—drive there 4 There’s mis- 
— init. There must be.” . 

is reflections were interrupted by a oray-hai 
man of a very remarkable, heseh fat Pages 
sessing appearance, who coming stealthily towards 
| him, solicited relief. 

Newman, still cogitating deeply, turned away; 
but the man followed him, and pressed him with such 
a tale of misery that Newman (who might have 
been considered a hopeless person to beg from, and 
|who had little enough to give) looked into his hat 
|for some halfpence which he usually kept screwed 
up, when he had any, in a corner of his pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

While he was busily untwisting the knot with his 
|teeth, the man said something which attracted his 
attention; whatever that something was, it led to 
‘something else, and in the end he and Newman 
walked away side by side—the strange man talk- 
ing earnestly, and Newman listening. 








CHAPTER XLV. 


Containing matter of a surprising kind. 


** As we gang awa’ fra’ Lunnun to-morrow neeght, 
and as I dinnot know that I was e’er so happy in a’ 
my days, Misther Nickleby, Ding! but I wiil tak’ 
anoother glass to our next merry meeting !” 

So said John Browdie, rubbing his hands with 
great joyousness, and looking round him with a raddy 
shining face, quite in keeping with the declaration. 

The time at which John found himself in this en- 
viable condition, was the same evening to which the 
last chapter bore reference ; the place was the cot- 
tage ; and the assembled company were Nicholas, 
Mrs. Nickleby, Mrs. Browdie, Kate Nickleby, and 
Smike. 

A very merry party they had been. Mrs. Nickle- 
by, knowing of her son’s obligations to the honest 
Yorkshireman, had, after some demur, yielded her 
consent to Mr. and Mrs. Browdie being invited out 
to tea; in the way of which arrangement, there 
were at first sundry difficulties and obstacles, arising 
out of her not having had an opportunity of * — 

upon Mrs. Browdie first ; for although Mrs. Nickle- 
by very often observed with much complaceney (as 
most punctilious people do), that she had not an 
atom of pride or formality about her, still she was 
a great stickler for dignity and ceremonies ; and as 
it was manifest that, until a call had been made, she 
could not be (politely speaking, and according to 
the laws of society) even cognizant of the fact of 
Mrs, Browdie’s existence, she felt her situation to 
be one of peculiar delicacy and difficulty. ‘ 

** The call musf originate with me, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Nickleby, “that’s indispensable. The fact is, 
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condescension on my part, and that [ should show 
her. There’s a very respectable-looking young 
gan,” added Mrs. Nickleby, after a short considera- 
tion, “who is conductor to one of the omnibusses 





that go by here, and who wears a glazed hat—your 

sister and I have noticed him very often—he has a 

wart upon his nose, Kate, you know, exactly like a 
tleman’s servant.” 

“ Have all gentleman’s servants warts upon their 
noses, mother ?’’ asked Nicholas. 

“Nicholas, my dear, how very absurd you are,” 
returned his mother ; ** of course I mean that his 

azed hat looks like a gentleman’s servant, and not 
the wart upon his nose—though even that is not so 
ridiculous as it may seem to you, for we had a foot- 
boy once, who had not only a wart, but a wen also, 
anda very large wen too, and he demanded to have 
his wages raised in consequence, because he found 
itcame very expensive. Let me see, what was I— 
ch yes, [know. ‘The best way that I can think of, 
would be to send a card, and my compliments, (I’ve 
no doubt he’d take ’em for a pot of porter.) by this 
young man, to the Saracen with Two Necks—if the 
waiter took him for a gentleman’s servant, so much 
the better, ‘Then all Mrs. Browdie would have to 
do, would be to send her card back by the carrier 
(he could easily come with a double knock), and 
there’s an end of it.” 

“My dear mother,” said Nicholas, “I don’t sup- 
pose such unsophisticated people as these ever had 
acard of their own, or ever will have.”’ 

“Othat, indeed, Nicholas, my dear,” returned 
Mrs. Nickleby, ** that’s another thing. Ifyou put it 
upon that ground, why, of course, I have no more to 
say, than that I have no doubt they are very good 
sort of persons, and that I have no kind of objection 
to their coming here to tea if they like, and shall 
make a point of being very civil to them if they do.” 

The point being thus effectually set at rest, and 
Mrs. Nickleby duly placed in the patronising and 
mildly-condescending position which became her 
rank and matrimonial years, Mr. and Mrs. Browdie 
were invited and came ; and as they were very defer- 
tatial to Mrs. Nickleby, and seemed to have a be- 
coming appreciation of her greatness, and were very 
much pleased with everything, the good lady had 
more than once given Kate to understand, in a whis- 
per, that she thought they were the very best-meaning 
maple she had ever seen, and perfectly well be- 
aved, 

And thus it came to pass, that John Browdie 

¢lared, in the parlour after supper, to wit, at twenty 
minutes before eleven o’clock, p. M., that he had never 
been so happy in all his days. 

_ Nor was Mrs. Browdie much behind her husband 
in this respect, for that young matron—whose rustic 

uty contrasted very prettily with the more delicate 
loveliness of Kate, and without suffering by the con- 
trast either, for each served as it were to set off and 
decorate the other—could not sufficiently admire the 
gentle and winning manners of the young lady, or the 
engaging affability of the elder one. Then Kate had 
the art of turning the conversation to subjects upon 
Which the country girl, bashful at first in strange 
company, could feel herself at home; and if Mrs. 
lckleby was not quite so felicitous at times in the 
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my dear, that it’s necessary there should be a sort of; selection of topics of discourse, or if she did seem, 


as Mrs. Browdie expressed it, “rather high in her 


is young person that | am willing to take notice of| notions,” still nothing could be kinder, and that she 
this young p g to g 


took considerable interest in the young couple was 
manifest from the ' very long lectures on housewifery 
with which she was so obliging as to entertain Mrs. 
Browdie’s private ear, which were illustrated by 
various references to the domestic economy of the 
cottage, in which (those duties falling exclusively 
upon Kate) the good lady had about as much share, 
either in theory or practice, as any one of the statues 
of the Twelve Apostles which embellish the exterior 
of Saint Paul’s cathedral. 

« Mr. Browdie,” said Kate, addressing his young 
wife, *is the best humoured, the kindest and heartiest 
creature I ever saw. If I were oppressed with I 
don’t know how many cares, it would make me 
happy only to look at him.” 

“He does seem indeed, upon my word, a most 
excellent creature, Kate,” said Mrs. Nickleby; 
“ most excellent. And J am sure that atall times it 
will give me pleasure—really pleasure now—to have 
you, Mrs. Browdie, to see me in this plain and 
homely manner. We make no display,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby, with an air which seemed to insinuate 
that they could make a vast deal if they were so 
disposed—** no fuss, no preparation; ] wouldn’t 
allow it. I said *‘ Kate, my dear, you will only make 
Mrs. Browdie feel uncomfortable, and how very 
foolish and inconsiderate that would be !’” 

“IT am very much obliged to you, I am sure, 
ma’am,” returned Mrs. Browdie, gratefully. «It’s 
nearly eleven o’clock, John. I am afraid we are 
keeping you up very late, ma’am.” 

«‘ Late !”? eried Mrs. Nickleby, with a sharp thin 
laugh, and one little cough at the end, like a note of 
admiration expressed. *'This is quite early for us. 
We used to keep such hours! Twelve, one, two, 
three o’clock was nothing to us. Balls, dinners, 
card-parties—never were such rakes as the people 
about where we used to live. I often think now, I 
am sure, that how we ever could go through with it 
is quite astonishing—and that is just the evil of 
having a large connexion and being a great deal 
sought after, which I would recon.mend all young 
married people steadily to resist; though of course, 
and it’s perfectly clear, and a very happy thing too, 
T think, that very few young married people can be 
exposed to such temptations. There was one family 
in particular, that used to live about a mile from us— 
not straight down the road, but turning sharp off to 
the left by the turnpike where the Plymouth mail 
ran over the donkey—that were quite extraordinary 
people for giving the most extravagant parties, with 
artificial flowers and champagne, and variegated 
lamps, and, in short, every delicacy of eating and 
drinking that the most singular epicure could possibly 
require—I don’t think there ever were such people 
as those Peltiroguses. You remember the Peltiro- 
guses, Kate ?” 

Kate saw that for the ease and comfort of the 
visitors it was high time to stay this flood of recol- 
lection, so answered that she entertained of the 
Peltiroguses a most vivid and distinet remembrance ; 
and‘then said that Mr. Browdie had half promised, 
early in the evening, that he would sing a Yorkshire 
song, and that she was most impatient that he should 
redeem his promise, because she was sure it would 
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afford her mamma more amusement and pleasure 
than it was possible to express. ; 

Mrs. Nickleby confirming her daughter with the 
best possible grace—for there was patronage in that 
too, and a kind of implication that she had a discern- 
ing taste in such matters, and was something of a 
critic—John Browdie proceeded to consider the words 
of some north-country ditty, and to take his wite’s 
recollection respecting the same. ‘This done, he 
made divers ungainly movements in his chair, and 
singling out one particular fly on the ceiling from 
the other flies there asleep, fixed his eyes upon him, 
and began to roar a meek sentiment (supposed to be 
uttered by a gentle swain fast pining away with love 
and despair) tn a voice of thunder. 

At the end of the first verse, as though some 
person without had waited until then to make himself 
audible, was heard a loud and violent knocking at 
the street-door—so loud and so violent, indeed, that 
the ladies started as by one accord, and John Browdie 
stopped. 

*¢It must be some mistake,” said Nicholas, care- 
lessly. ‘* We know nobody who would come here 
at this hour.” 

Mrs. Nickleby surmised, however, that perhaps 
the counting-house was burnt down, or perhaps ‘ the 
Mr. Cheerybles’ had sent to take Nicholas into 
partnership (which certainly appeared highly proba- 
ble at that time of night) or perhaps Mr. Linkinwater 
had run away with the property, or perhaps Miss La 
Creevy was taken ill, or perhaps— 

ut a hasty exclamation from Kate stopped her 
abruptly in her conjectures, and Ralph Nickleby 
walked into the room. 

“*Stay,”’ said Ralph, as Nicholas rose, and Kate, 
making her way towards him, threw herself upon his 
arm. ‘ Before that boy says a word, hear me.” 

Nicholas bit his lip and shook his head in a 
threatening manner, but appeared for the moment 
unable to articulate a syllable. Kate clung closer to 
his arm, Smike retreated behind them, and John 
Browdie, who had heard of Ralph, and appeared to 
have, no great difficulty in recognising him, stepped 
between the old man And his young friend, as if with 
the intention of preventing either of them from 
advancing a step further. 

«Hear me, I say,” said Ralph, * and not him.” 

“Say what thou’st gotten to say then, sir,” 
retorted John; “and tak’ care thou dinnot put up 
angry bluid which thou’dst betther try to quiet.” 

“TI should know you,” said Ralph, “by your 
tongue; and Aim” (pointing to Smike) “by his 
looks.” 

“Don’t speak to him,” said Nicholas, recovering 
his voice. “Iwill nothaveit. Iwill not hear him. 
I do not know that man. I cannot breathe the air 
that he corrupts. His presence is an insult to my 
sister. It is shame to see him. I will not bear it, 
b ee 

“Stand!” cried John, laying his heavy hand upon 
his chest. 

«Then let him instantly retire,” said Nicholas, 
struggling. ‘I am not going tolayhands upon him, 
but he shall withdraw. I will not have him here. 
John—Jchn Browdie—is this my house—am I a 
child? Ifhe stands there,” cried Nicholas, burning 
with fury, “looking so calmly upon those who 
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know his black and dastardly heart, he'll drive me 
mad,” 

‘To all these exclamations John Browdie answered 
not a word, but he retained his hold upon Nicholas: 
and when he was silent again, spoke. P 

** There’s more to say and hear than thou think’st 
for,” said John. “TI tell’ee I ha’ gotten scent o’ thot 
already. Wa’at be that shadow ootside door there? 
Noo schoolmeasther, show thyself, mun; dinnot be 
sheame-feaced. Nvo, auld gen’lm’n, let’s have 
schoolmeasther coom.” 

earing this adjuration, Mr. Squeers, who had 
been lingering in the passage until such time as it 
should be expedient for him to enter and he could 
appear with effect, was fain to present himself in a 
somewhat undignified and sneaking way; at which 
John Browdie laughed with such keen and heartfelt 
delight, that even Kate, in all the = anxiety and 
surprise of the scene, and though the tears were in 
her eyes, felt a disposition to join him. 

‘*Have you done enjoying yourself, sir?” said 
Ralph, at length. 

, “Pratty nigh for the prasant time, sir,” replied 
ohn. 

“1 can wait,” said Ralph. ** Take your own time, 

ray.” 

, Ralph waited until there was a perfect silence, and 
then turning to Mrs. Nickleby, but directing an eager 
glance at Kate, as if more anxious to watch his effect 
upon her, said :— ; ; 

** Now, ma’am, listentome. I don’t imagine that 
you were a party to a very fine tirade of words sent 
me by that boy of yours, because [ don’t believe that 
under his control, you have the slightest will of your 
own, or that your advice, your opinion, your wants, 
your wishes—anything which in nature and reason 
(or of what use is your great experience ?) ought to 
weigh with him—has the slightest influence or weight 
whatever, or is taken for a moment into account.’ 

Mrs. Nicklebly shook her head and sighed, as if 
there was a good deal in that, certainly. 

“For this reason,” resumed Ralph, ‘I address 
myself to you, ma’am. For this reason, partly, and 
partly because I do not wish to be disgraced by the 
acts of a vicious stripling whom J was obliged to dis 
own, and who, afterwards, in his boyish majesty, 
feigns to—ha! ha!—to disown me, I present myself 
here to-night. Ihave another motive in coming—4 
motive of humanity. 1 come here,” said Ralph, 
looking round with a biting and triumphant smile, 
and gloating and dwelling upon the words as if he 
were loath to lose the pleasure of saying them, “t 
restore a parent his child. Ay, sir,” he continued, 
bending eagerly forward, and addressing Nicholas, a 
he marked the change of his countenance, “to Te 
store a parent his child—his son, sir—trepanned, 
waylaid, and guarded at every turn by you, with the 
base design of robbing him some day of any little 
wretched pittance of which he might become poe 
sessed.”” , 

“In that, you know you lie,” said Nicholas, 
proudly. ; 

“In this, I know I speak the trath—I have his 
father here,”’ retorted Ralph. 

“ Here!”’ sneered Squeers, stepping forward. “Do 
you hear that? Here! Didn’t I tell you to be care 
ful that his father didn’t turn up, and send him 
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tome? Why, his father’s my friend ; he’s to come|and from Squeers to Ralph, divided between his feel- 
jack to me directly, he is. Now, what do you say|ings of disgust, doubt, and surprise. At this junc- 


_eh!—now—come—what do you say to that—an’t 


ture, Smike escaping from his father fled to Nicholas, 


you sorry you took so much trouble for nothing ? an’t|and implored him, in most moving terms, never to 


out an’t you : ie 

«You bear upon your body certain marks I gave 

wu,” said Nicholas, looking quietly away, ‘and 
may talk in acknowledgment of them as much as you 

Jesse. * You'll talk a long time before you rub 
them out, Mr. Squeers.”’ 

The estimable gentleman last-named, cast a hasty 
look at the table, as if he were prompted by this re- 
fort to throw a jug or bottle at the head of Nicholas, 
bat he was interrupted in this design (if such design 
he had) by Ralph, who touching him on the elbow, 
bade him tell the father that he might now appear 
and claim his son. 

This being purely a labour of love, Mr. Squeers 
readily complied, and leaving the room for the pur- 
pose, almost immediately returned, supporting a 
sleek personage with an oily face, who bursting from 
him, and giving to view the form and face of Mr. 
Snawley, made straight up to Smike, and tucking 
that poor fellow’s head under his arm in a most un- 
eouth and awkward embrace, elevated his broad- 
brimmed hat at arm’s length in the air as a token of 
devout thanksgiving, exclaiming, meanwhile, ** How 
little did I think of this here joyful meeting, when I 
saw him last! Oh, how little did I think it!’ 

“Be composed, sir,’’ said Ralph, with a gruff ex- 
pression of sympathy, ** you have got him now.” 

“Gothim! Oh, haven’tI got him! Havel got 
him, though?” cried Mr. Snawley, scarcely able to 
believe it. ‘* Yes, here he is, flesh and blood, flesh 
and blood.’ 

“Vary little flesh,” said John Browdie. 

Mr. Snawley was too much occupied by his paren- 
tal feelings to notice this remark; and, to assure 
himself more completely of the restoration of his 
child, tucked his head under his arm again, and 
kept it there. 

“What was it,” said Snawley, “ that made me 
take such a strong interest in him, when that worthy 
instructor of youth brought him to my house? What 
was it that made me burn all over with a wish to 
chastise him severely for cutting away from his best 
friends—his pastors and masters. 

“It was parental instinct, sir,” observed Squeers. 

“That’s what it was, sir,”’ rejoined Snawley; “the 
devated feeling—the feeling of the ancient Romans 
and Grecians, and of the beasts of the field and birds 
of the air, with the exception of rabbits and tomcats, 
which sometimes devour their offspring. My heart 
yearned towards him. I could have—I don’t know 
what I couldn’t have done to him in the anger of a 
father.” 

“It only shows what Natur is, sir,” said Mr. 
Squeers. ‘She’s arum ‘un, is Natur.” 

“She is a holy thing, sir,’ remarked Snawley. 
“I believe you,” added Mr. Squeers, with a moral 
sigh. *] should like to know how we should ever 
get on without her. Natur,’’. said Mr. Squeers, 
solemnly, ‘is more easier conceived than described. 
Oh what a blessed thing, sir, to be in a state of na- 
tur! 

Pending this philosophical discourse, the bystand- 
és had been quite stupified with amazement, while 


give him up, but to let him live and die beside him. 
“If you are this boy’s father,” said Nicholas, 
“look at the wreck he is, and tell me that you 
purpose to send him back to that loathsome den from 
which I brought him.” 

‘¢Scandal again!” cried Squeers. ‘ Recollect, 
you ain’t worth powder and shot, but I'll be even 
with you one way or another.” 

«‘ Stop,” interposed Ralph, as Snawley was about 
to speak. ‘Let us cut this matter short, and not 
bandy words here with hare-brained profligates. 
This is your son, as you can prove—and you, Mr. 
Squeers, you know this boy to be the same that was 
with you for so many years under the name of Smike 
—Do you?” 

“Dol!” returned Squeers. * Don’t I?’ 

** Good,” said Ralph; “a very few words will be 
sufficient here. You had a son by your first wife, 
Mr. Snawley ?” 

«« ] had,” replied that person, “and there he stands.” 

*¢ We’ll show that presently,” said Ralph. “ You 
and your wife were separated, and she had the: boy 
to live with her, when he was a year old. You 
received a communication from her, when you had 
lived apart a year or two, that the boy was dead; 
and you believed it ?”’ 

« Of course I did!” returned Snawley. ‘Oh the 
joy of——” 

“ Be rational, sir, pray,” said Ralph. “This is 
business, and transports interfere with it. This wife 
died a year and a half ago, or thereabouts—not more 
—in some obscure place, where she was housekeeper 
ina family. Is that the case ?” 

“ That’s the case,” replied Snawley. 

‘Having written on her death-bed a letter or 
confession to you, about this very boy, which, as it 
was not directed otherwise than in your name, only 
reached you, and that by a circuitous course, a few 
days since ?”” 

“Just so,” said Snawley. “Correct in every 
particular, sir.” 

*¢ And this confession,” resumed Ralph, “ is to the 
effect that his death was an invention of hers to 
wound you—was a part of a system of annoyance, in 
short, which you seem to have adopted towards 
each other—that the boy lived, but was of weak and 
imperfect intellect—that she sent him by a trusty 
hand to a cheap school in Yorkshire—that she had 
paid for his education for some years, and then, being 
poor, and going a long way off, gradually deserted 
him, for which she prayed forgiveness ?”’ 

Snawley nodded his head, and wiped his eyes; 
the first slightly, the last violently. 

“The school was Mr. Squeers’s,” continued 
Ralph; “the boy was left there in the name of 
Smike; every description was fully - dates 
tally exactly with Mr. Squeers’s books, Mr. Squeers 
is lodging with you at this time; you have two other 
boys at his school: you communicated the whole 
discovery to him, he brought you to me as the person 
who had recommended to him the kidnapper of his 
child; and I brought you here. Is that so?” 

** You talk like a good book, sir, that’s got nothing 








Nicholas had looked keen] y from Snawley to Squeers, 


in its inside but what’s the truth,” replied Snawley. 
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“This is your pocket-book,” said Ralph, producing 
one from his coat; “the certificates of your first 
marriage and of the boy’s birth, and your wife’s two 
letters, and every other paper that can support these 
statements directly or by implication, are here, are 
they ?” 

* Every one of ’em, sir.” 

And you don’t object to their being looked at 
here, so that these people may be convinced of your 
power to substantiate your claim at once in law and 
reason, and you may resume your control over your 
own son without moredelay. Dol understand you ?” 

**] couldn’t have understood myself better, sir.” 

“There, then,” said Ralph, tossing the pocket- 
book upon the table. “ Let them see them if they 
like; and as those are the original papers, I should 
recommend you to stand near while they are being 
examined, or you may chance to lose some.” 

With these words Ralph sat down unbidden, and 
compressing his lips, which were for the moment 
slightly parted by a smile, folded his arms, and 
looked for the first time at his nephew. 

Nicholas, stung by the concluding taunt, darted an 
indignant glance at him; but commanding hiinself as 
well as he could, entered upon a close examination 
of the documents, at which John Browdie assisted. 
There was nothing about them which could be called 
in question, The certificates were regularly signed 
as extracis from the parish books, the first letter had 
a genuine appearance of having been written and 
preserved for some years, the hand-writing of the 
second tallied with it exactly, (making proper 
allowance for its having been written by a person in 
extremity,) and there were several other corroboratory 
scraps of entries and memoranda which it was equally 
difficult to question. 

« Dear Nicholas,” whispered Kate, who had been 
looking anxiously over his shoulder, “can this be 
really the case? Is this statement true ?” 

“I fear it is,” answered Nicholas. What say 
you, John?” 

John scratched his head and shook it, but said 
nothing at all. 

** You will observe, ma’am,” said Ralph, address- 
ing himself to Mrs. Nickleby, “that this boy being 
a minor and not of strong mind, we might have come 
here to-nigh', armed with the powers of the law, and 
backed by a,troop of its myrmidons. I should have 
done so, ma’am, unquestionably, but for my regard 
for the feelings of yourself—and your daughter.” 

* You have shown your regard for her feelings 
well,” said Nicholas, drawing his sister towards him. 

«Thank you,” replied Ralph. “ Your praise, sir, 
is commendation, indeed.” 

“ Well,” said Squeers, “ what’s to be done? 
‘Them hackney-coach horses will catch cold if we 
don’t think of moving; there’s one of ’em a-sneezing 
now, so that he blows the street door right open. 
What's the order of the day—eh? Is Master Snaw- 
ley to come along with us?” 

** No, no, no,” replied Smike, drawing back, and 
clinging to Nicholas. “No. Pray,no. I will not 
go from you with him. No, no.” 

* This is a cruel thing,” said Snawley, looking to 
his friends for support. ‘ Do parents bring children 
into the world for this ?”” 

“Do parents bring children into the world for 
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thot?” said John Browdie bluntly, pointing, as he 
spoke, to Squeers. 

“Never you mind,” retorted that 
tapping his nose, derisively. 

“Never I mind!” said John, “no, nor never 

nobody mind, say’st thou, schoolmeasther, It’s 
nobody’s minding that keeps sike men as thou aflvat, 
Noo then, where be’st thou coomin’ to? Dang it, 
dinnot coom treadin’ ower me, mun.” 
Suiting the action to the word, John Browdie just 
jerked his elbow into the chest of Mr. Squeers who 
was advancing upon Smike; with so much dexterity 
that the schoolmaster reeled and staggered back upon 
Ralph Nickleby, and being unable to recover his 
balance, knocked that gentleman off his chair, and 
stumbled heavily upon him. 

This accidental circumstance was the signal for 
some very decisive proceedings. In the midst of a 
great noise, occasioned by the prayers and entreaties 
of Smike, the cries and exclamations of the women, 
and the vehemence of the men, demonstrations were 
made of carrying off the lost son by violence: and 
Squeers had actually begun to haul him out, whea 
Nicholas, (who, until then, had been evidently 
undecided how to act) took him by the collar, and 
shaking him so that such teeth as he had, chattered 
in his head, politely escorted him to the room door, 
and thrusting him into the passage, shut it upon him. 

“ Now,”’ said Nicholas, to the other two, “have 
the kindness to follow your friend.” 

‘“*] want my son,” said Snawley. 

“Your son,” replied Nicholas, “chooses for 
himself. He chooses to remain here, and he shall.” 

“You won’t give him up?” said Snawley. 

* I would not give him up against his will, to be 
the victim of such brutality as that to which you 
would consign him,” replied Nicholas, * if he were 
a dog or a rat.” 

** Knock that Nickleby down with a candlestick,” 
cried Mr. Squeers, through the keyhole, “and bring 
out my hat, somebody, will you, unless he wants to 
steal it.” 

“IT am very sorry, indeed,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
who, with Mrs. Browdie, had stood erying and biting 
her fingers in a corner, while Kate—very pale, but 
perfectly quiet—had kept as near her brother as she 
could. ‘I am very sorry, indeed, for all this. | 
really don’t know what would be best to do, and 
that’s the truth. Nicholas ought to be the best 
judge, and] hope he is. Of course, it’s a hard thing 
to have to keep other people’s children, though 
young Mr. Snawley is certainly as useful and willing 
as it’s possible for anybody to be; but, if it could 
be settled in any friendly manner—if old Mr. Snaw- 
ley, for instance, would settle to pay something 
certain for his board and lodging, and some fair 
arrangement was come to, so that we undertook te 
have fish twice a-week, and a pudding twice, or 4 
dumpling, or something of that sort, I do think that 
it might be very satisfactory and pleasant for all 
parties.” . 

This compromise, which was proposed with 
abundance of tears and sighs, not exactly meeting 
the point at issue, nobody took any notice of it; and 

oor Mrs. Nickleby accordingly proceeded to et 
fighten Mrs. Browdie upon the advantages of such 4 
scheme, and the unhappy results flowing on all 
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geeasions, ftom her not being attended to when she 

ered her advice. 

«You, sir,” szid Snawley, addressing the terrified 
Smike, “are an unnatural, ungrateful, unloveable 
boy. You won't let me love you when I want to. 
Won't you come home—won’t you ?”” 

«No, no, no,”’ cried Smike, shrinking back. 

«He never loved nobody,” bawled Squeers, 
through the keyhole. “He never loved me; he 
gever loved Wackford, who is next door but one to.a 
cherubim. How can you expect that he’ll love his 
father? He'll never love his father, he won’t. He 
don’t know what it is to have a father. He don’t 
uoderstand it. It ain’t in him.” 

Mr. Snawley looked steadfastly at his son for a full 
pinute, and then covering his eyes with his hand, 
and once more raising his hat in the air, appeared 
deeply occupied in deploring his black ingratitude. 
Then drawing his arm across his eyes, he picked up 
Mr. Squeer’s hat, and taking'it under one arm, and 
his own under the other, walked slowly and sadly out. 

* Your romance, sir,”’ said Ralph, lingering for a 
moment, ‘is destroyed, I take it. No unknown ; 
no persecuted descendant of a man of high degree ; 
bat the weak, imbecile son ofa poor, petty trades- 
mn. Weshall see how your sympathy melts before 
pain matter of fact.’ 

“You shall,” said Nicholas, motioning towards 
the door. 

“ And trust me, sir,”’ added Ralph, “that I never 
supposed yon would give him up to-night. Pride, 
obstinacy, reputation for fine feeling, were all against 
i. These must be brought down, sir, lowered, 
enished, as they shall be soon. The protracted and 
wearying anxiety and expense of the law in its most 
oppressive form, its torture from hour to hour, its 
weary days and sleepless nights—with these I’ll 
prove you, and break your haughty spirit, strong as 
youdeem it now. And when you make this house 
thell, and visit these trials upon yonder wretched 
sbject (as you will; I know you), and those who 
think you now a young-fledged hero, we’ll go into 
ddaccounts between us two, and see who stands 
thedebtor, and comes out best at last—even before 
the world.” 

Ralph Nickleby withdrew. But Mr. Squeers, 
tho had heard a portion of this closing address, and 
vas by this time wound up toa pitch of impotent 
malignity almost unprecedented, could not refrain 
fom returning to the parlour-door, and actually cut- 
‘ngsome dezen capers with various wry faces and 
hideous grimaces, expressive of his triumphant con- 
idence in the downfall and defeat of Nicholas. 

Having concluded this war-dance, in which his 
short trowsers and large boots had borne.a very 
conspicuous figure, Mr. Squeers followed his friends, 
andthe family were left to meditate upon recent 
oecurrences, 
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_Inselecting, from amid the galaxy of gems adorn- 
lag my friend Sir Edward’s library, for the subject of 
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my first researches into the family legends embodied 
on its walls, the small family picture which led to the 
story of his “ Aunt Emily,” 1 had certainly been un- 
consciously guided by the same feeling which prompts 
the florist at times to pass by the parterre’s most gor- 
geous ornaments, in quest of the simple lily of the 
valley, or yet humbler violet; so unobtrusive were 
the claims on notice of the little cabinet-piece in 
question, when compared with those of the full- 
length female portraits which never failed to com- 
mand, from the opposite panels where they reigned 
in rival loveliness, the attention of all who entered 
the room. 

The one by Sir Joshua, the inimitable graces of 
whose pencil still triumphed over the decay which 
“Times effacing fingers” had wrought on his, alas ! 
evanescent colouring, I may hereafter be tempted to 
describe. At present, however, at least since I heard 
retailed by the lips of my youthful host, from those 
of an old maiden friend of the family’s the graphic 
version of the fair creature’s history, my fancy runs 
exclusively on the tall glorious subject of the other 
painting, in which a scarce inferior artist—Romney 
—has blended the utmost dignity of which feminine 
nature is susceptible, with a nameless air of ideal 
and picturesque beauty. 

There are few accustomed to view female portraits 
of the close of the last century, who will not confess 
that there was something in the style of costume 
then prevailing, which, when its extremes were tem- 
pered by a judicious pencil, threw over its wearer 
a grace which we look for in vain‘in the more forma! 
and recherche attire of earlier or later days. The 
vague and indefinite flow of the drapery, imitated— 
though at times it must be owned * abominably”— 
from ancient Greece, and the careless manner in 
which locks, guiltless alike of powder and hair- 
dressing, flowed in “‘admired disorder,” confined 
perhaps by a simple fillet of ribbon, over neck and 
brow, were certainly favourable to the painter’s art ; 
and never were such materials more happily turned 
to account than in the fascinating portrait, in which 
inspiration had stood in the stead of knowledge, and 
revealed, to artist and spectator, the character at least 
if not the destiny of its subject. 

In an attiude, the easy grace and abandon of which 
defies description—her lovely head supported on an 
arm of matchless beauty—there leaned against a gar- 
den balustrade a form in stature and features so com- 
manding and dignified, that the impulse of most who 
beheld it for the first time, was to exclaim—“ A 
portrait surely of Mrs. Siddons.”’ And for such, 
indeed, in some of her milder and more youthful 
characters, such as Mrs. Beverly, it might have easily 
passed; had there not rested ‘on that young and lofty 
brow the shade of woes deeper than fiction ever 
personated ; mingled with an angelic smile, which 
told of sorrow surmounted by a higher strength than 
its own. 

It was with the negligence of one prescient of evil, 
that her white drapery floated carelessly on the eve- 
ning breeze, and that rich masses of dark chesnut 
hair escaped unheeded from the broad encircling fillet.. 
Her deep blue eyes—the liquid radiance of which 


-lone feeling alone could thus have at once softened 


and enhanced—seemed to seek repose beneath their 
long dark fringes, from that straining gaze which 
they had evidently just ceased to bend on a receding 
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ship, a speck already on the distant waters. The 
finely chiselled lips were parted, as if there lingered 
on them still the farewell prayer; but while the atti- 
tude of the whole figure was that so generally as- 
signed to Hope, the painter’s prophetic instinct had 
made heroic resignation its predominant expression. 
It was a picture, in. short, which noone could sit 
opposite to (as I had done for a week or more, on my 
return, after a short absence, to my friend the baro- 
net’s) without connecting it with a romance either of 
fact or fiction ; and as no one would willingly weave 
Fancy’s gossamer fabric when the staple of truth 
could be commodiously substituted, I asked Sir Ed- 
ward one afternoon, when wine and walnuts had de- 
rived double zest from a morning devoted to bores 
and business—whether he was lucky enough to 
possess, in my fair vis-a-vis, asecond “ Aunt Emily;” 
seeing that from the comparatively modern style of 
the dress, the portrait could not well claim a remoter 
place in the line of his ancestry. 

* No, no,” said he, playfully ; “I am not so rich 
as that comes to, even in aunts by marriage, of which, 
by the way, the other full-length you so much admire 
affords a lovely specimen. Yon beautiful persona- 
tion of Melpomene is only a Scottish Cousin, and 
that by courtesy ; but being, as I am sure you will 
allow, an ornament to any room, as well as to any 
family, 1 persuaded the good old lady, (a real grand 
aunt of mine,) from whom I had the ‘ tale of woman’s 
trials,’ relating to her pet heroine—to present me 
with this picture ; which, having been done for an 
unworthy object, and cousequently reviving painful 
recollections—she had begged of its fair subject, with- 
out adverting'to the fact that her tiny maiden bower 
afforded no space for so lordly a delineation. 

* Neither, you may believe, did my own student’s 
chambers. But no sooner did I get elbow-room 
here, and leisure to think of my treasure #n petlo, than 
I reminded Mrs. Amabel of her promise, and dis- 
lodged (while you were away those few days soon 
after our first taking possession) a stiff old Lady 
Betty, whom you may or may not remember, stand- 
ing sentry, in high heels and ruffles, just where that 
lovely creaturé leans so sentimentally now. I dare 
say you never found her out, she was so grim and 
dingy. But sure I am if you looked at her once, 
you never gazed again, as I have caught you doing 
dozens of times upon her lovely substitute, as if you 
hoped to read her history in those soft, soul-subduing 
eyes. 

*“‘ T had much rather hear it from you, Sir Edward,” 
said I in reply. ‘It will save me a world of trouble 
in working out a theory for myself; and, besides, 
you are dying to tell it me; do begin.” 

“ There is not much perhaps, in it after all,”’ an- 
swered the baronet; “and even what there is must 
lose sadly by being told at second-hand, and at the 
distance of nearly a dozen years. But I was, when 
Aunt Mabel told it me, at the age when every thing 
makes a deep impression; and on a boyish fancy, a 
heroine tall and stately as the one before us is sure 
to make an indelible one. 

“I was staying one vacation then with the good 
old lady aforesaid, at the small antique remnant of 
an old tumble-down manor-house, to which she clung 
amid its decay with ivy-like tenacity; and the thick 
walls, deep windows, and closet-like apartments of 
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which, harmonized with her own age, and id 

eas, and 
costume so much better than a gay modern Cottage 
ornee could ever have done. 

“I was always a spoilt child of Aunt Mabel’s, and 
when any affaire de ceur—for no lad of eighteen, | 
believe, was ever oftener or more hopelessly in love 
—cast its saddening shade over my boyish history ; 
it was to her I flew to be coaxed, scolded, or laughed, 
as the case might be, out of my belle passion. 

‘I was just in the penitent and penetrable mood 
which followed the conviction of having lavished a 
whole treasury of youthful predilection, and a lot of 
miserably wasted and misspent time in an idle flirta- 
tion with a heartless coquette some dozen years wiser 
in the world’s ways than her gullible admirer, when 
an opportunity was afiorded at once to gratify my 
penchant for romances of teal life, and enable my Men- 
tor, Mrs. Mabel, to ‘ point her favorite moral’ of the 
rewards attendant on virtuous self-denial. 

“There arrived at ld Court (you have heard me 
mention the name I am sure often, without perhaps 
knowing what a haven it proved to my desultory, 
homeless, young days) a valued relative, still young, 
though many years older than myself, of Mrs. Ma- 
bel’s ; on his way to a visit in the far north, in which 
I (of late an acute observer of such symptoms) could 
perceive his heart to be not a little interested, a 
feeling in which Mrs. Mabel evidently participated. 
They had long and frequent ¢ete-a-tetes in the lit 
tle library and under the large tree on the bowling 
green during his brief stay; at the close of which, 
fairly avowing my jealousy, I told Aunt Mabel, | 
could only be reconciled to so mortifying a prefer. 
ence, by hearing from her lips the story—for story I 
was sure he must have—of her lately departed 
hero. 

“T always meant you to hear it, Ned,’ said she, 
kindly; ‘there is now no secret even in the approach 
ing happy consummation of my two children’s “ tales 
of trials,” while there is much in them to encourage 
a novice like yourself in the task of moral discipline. 
You have only as yet,’ added she, smiling, ‘had to 
rouse yourself from a state of mighty uncomfortable, 
and I fear not altogether dreamless, slumber; and to 
find out what your five senses, ay, and your five wits 
to boot, were given you for. But there have been ia 
the case of my young friends, “ right hands to be eut 
off, and right eyes to be plucked out,” at the call of 
duty; and happiness, let me add, has been the pur 
chase of the sacrifice. 

* Come back with me into the sun, which always 
gladdens my old bones, and all the more just now 
methought for shining on Frank Chaloner’s newbora, 
though no longer earth-born hopes, and I'll tell you 
shortly about him.’ 

* At your age, Ned, when, like you, he would now 
and then come and leave all, to spend a day or two 
with his old coz., or, as from the disparity in our 
years, he chose rather to call me his good Aunt Me 
bel; he was the most joyous being the sun ever 
shone upon; one who ever made sunshine where he 
went, with his own bright beaming smile. His me 
ther—my more than sister—he had lost too early to 
feel her loss; and the love of his remaining parent 
had been doubled by the bereavement, as well as by 
the sad state of mental aberration in which his only 
son, by a former union, had been almost from boy- 
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hood sunk. ‘T'he poor youth lived, or rather vegeta- 
ted, in exile in the foreign land, where bodily disease, 
quickly followed by imbecility of mind, had sur- 

‘eed him while on his travels; but it was amid 
kind friends whom Providence had there raised up to 
soothe and tend—as might best perhaps be done at a 
distance from home and its perplexing associations— 
the wayward but sti!] gentle fancies of a wandering 
intellect. 

“Recovery had from the first been supposed out 
of the question; and the love and hopes of a proud 
father had centred for years before his death on his 
bright younger son; and his eyes closed in satisfied 
acquiescence in the dispensation which must ulti- 
mately make all his own. The world caressed in him 
the future, though distant heir of Lymehurst; and 
sniled complacently on the happy arrangement which 
was to endow him with immediate wealth, from the 
udisguised predilection, of the loveliest girl who ever 
added the superfluous title of “heiress” to a list of 
charms sufficient to gild poverty itself. Parents were 
for once propitious—lawyers for once not dilatory, 
ad all went ‘“*merry as a marrriage bell.’ Lady 
Ellen in all the flutter and excitement of a fancied 
passion—poor Frank in all the youthful enthusiasm 
of genuine, though perhaps hastily placed affections. 

“Now what think you Ned, did the poor crazy bro- 
ther abroad take into his foolish head at this most un- 
fortunate juncture? but to give symptoms, forsooth, 
of returning intellect! and of yearnings, never be- 
fre either felt or expressed, to see and embrace his 

brother, known to him only in infancy, and 
sill inquired for—by one to whom years had been 
ablank—in terms of childish endearment. The wed- 
ding day was fixed—the settlements drawn, which 
invested Frank with wealth, rendering his brother’s 
reovery to him matter of pecuniary indifference.— 
But to others Frank knew the tidings would prove a 
knell; and if married at all, (which his boding heart 
fom the first whispered was more than doubtful,) he 
determined it should not be under false colours, as 
the heir to possessions, to which this strange caprice 
of fate might annihilate his claims. 

“The estate scarce cost him a pang—the bride 
masy—but he never hesitated—never even dreamed 
of suppressing intelligence which had reached him 
ier all circuitously, ambiguously, and at a moment 
when one even of the world’s honourable men might 
hae found excuses for throwing it conveniently 
wide. Frank, on the contrary, enclosed the letter to 
lord G——, the father of his intended—released him 
provisionally from his pending engagements—judged 

his own warm feelings that Lady Ellen would 
(for even then there were misgivings) under 

; circumstances prove true to her’s; and leav- 
ing Wealth, love, joy, nay, at times even hope behind 
him, took his way resolutely to his brother’s far her- 


“That he was recognized by him, and hailed with 
ond thought, after obscured recollection, was for a 
lime to Frank compensation for all his sacrifices. — 
For a time, too, Lady Ellen wrote with a show of un- 
mpaired attachment, founded however as it grated 
% his soul to perceive—exclusively on the proba- 
bilities of his again declining brother’s demise. -' This 
event, mange ever impending, was long, long pro- 
Tacted—so ong that at his post of melancholy duty, 
eside that gentle dying brother's pillow, (to whom 
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his every moment’s absence seemed an age of suffer- 
ing,) tidings reached Frank that his gay, fickle bride 
was about to yield to the flattering fascinations of 
rank and wealth, though centered in an unworthy 
object. 

‘‘ The impulse was strong which would have bade 
him loose his grasp of poor Edwin’s hand, already 
well nigh cold in the grave, to rescue from pollution 
that of his still loved, though faithless Ellen. But 
could pride have been hushed in a breast forgiving 
though forsaken—the voice of fraternal affection and 
duty to a common parent,. now no more, would have 
prevailed over personal considerations. Frank stayed 
to close, with heroic self-devotion, the eyes that sought 
him even in death; and received the reward of hav- 
ing done so in the knowledge that a more selfish line 
of conduct would have profitted him nothing. The 
transfer of Lady Ellen’s hand to another was con- 
summated ere he could have interposed; and by a 
strange, and to the fickle bride, ill-omened coincidence 
—that nuptial pageant in which she played, as she 
soon found, a wretched cypher’s part, crossed in 
its path the long funeral train, at the head of which 
her now emancipated betrothed bore to their resting 
place, amid his paternal halls, the relics of one who 
had so long stood between him and their posses- 
sion. 
** Some lovers of poetical justice may think, per- 
haps, that in escaping a heartless, mercenary alliance, 
and in inheriting at length, the wealth he had so no- 
bly earned, Frank’s merits might be sufficiently re- 
warded. But I am not of that opinion; nor was 
fortune satisfied until she had sent him compensa- 
tion in the shape of a bride, * oh: how unlike” the 
painted butterfly which hovered round his early path, 
and caught his boyish fancy! Years elapsed, indeed, 
for it was long ere the buoyant spirit rose from the 
shock of undeserved desertion; and it was longer, 
far longer still, ere the blighted heart of woman could 
gather from the shivered wreck of youthful happi- 
ness, materials for the bark which bore her at length 
in quest of holier and maturer bliss. 

‘It will be soothing to you, Ned, I’m sure,’ added 
Mrs. Mabel more gaily, ‘especially in your present 
mood, to learn that the coquette who trifled so reck- 
lessly with Frank Chaloner’s happiness, in so doing 
sacrificed her own; and having bartered faith and 
true love for rank and riches, died a victim to neglect 
and remorse.’ 

‘A just retribution, Aunt Mabel!’ cried I, con 
amore—‘ and a happy escape for your hero from such 
heartless toils! t they must be broken, and for 
ever; else he could not wear the smile he does—sub- 
dued, indeed, but so serene and satisfied ! 

“Satisfied! my dear Ned, the man’s enchanted! 
Bot then it is with that ‘ sober certainty of waking 
bliss,’ which will last all the longer for not overflowing 
its frail human reservoir. He is going to be married, 
and tosuch awoman. I have seen one, and one only, 
who if she lives as long, and profits as nobly by those 
‘‘ sweet uses of adversity,” which visit more or less 
all hearts worth the mending—may come to reflect 
a softened image of my tall, dignified, heroine-like 
Cornelia.’ 

«‘ What a heroic name, Aunt Mabel!’ I could not 
help exclaiming. ‘Is it really her’s or have you 


christened her thus ?”’ ‘ 
“ Not I, truly,—’tis no uncommon name in Scot- 
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jand, from whence she comes; but methinks her god- 
fathers must have been gifted with second sight, so 
well does it fit her fine Roman contour of countenance, 
and Roman—no, no!—Christian magnanimity of 


character. But I really can’t sit here all day, like a 


“ spinner i’ the sun,”’ (or an idle spinster, which is} li 


pn another thing,) weaving romances ad libitum 
or your edification,—so I must tell you in short-hand, 
what makes me conclude Cornelia Ross’s marriage 
with Frank Chaloner, one of those ** written in hea- 
ven ;”’ videlicit, because they have both been tried on 
earth, and not found wanting. 

‘*] was sitting, some seven years ago, (at that va- 
nity fair called Cheltenham, where I had gone with a 
sick friend,) under the elms of the fine old Cathedral 
looking Well-walk, which, they tell me, like many 
other good things, is now no longer in fashion; but 
which then, alas! was so much so, that to get it to 
myself now and then for half an hour, and enjoy the 
sighing of the tall trees, without a moving mass of 
giggling and tittering idlers, was no easy matter. 

** On this humantide, when at high flood one morn- 
ing, I was listlessly gazing, speculating on the dis- 
enchantment which the prettiest faces undergo by 
being seen by an ungrateful public a dozen times a 
day, when above the row of giddy heads which— 
feathers being then in fashion—nodded like aspen 
leaves to and fro, rose one so exalted in character as 
well as stature beyond the rest, that I could not help 
asking to whom it belonged. 

“That is a countrywoman of yours, (my mother 
was Scoteh, Ned, you know) said my informant— 
‘and a very fine-lookingone. I’m surprised you did 
not know Cornelia Ross.’ 

‘I know who she must be,” said I, putting to- 
gether the heathen name she owes to her sponsors, 
and the good honest Scottish one she inherits from 
her father ; ‘ but 1 wonder I never heard of her beau- 
ty. What soul there is in those large, soft, dark blue 
eyes ! and what a splendid profile! and then her 
figure, and the air which carries off that all but re- 
dundant height !” 

“Ah! if you had seen her a year ago !’ said my 
neighbour on the bench. ‘She’s so fallen off since 
that business of Captain Lennox’s. People thought 
at the time it would break her heart.’ 

“There is no heart to be broken by man in that 
stately, swan-like bosom,’ said I ; ‘at least not by 
man’s unworthiness. She has risen superior to that, 
Iam sure !’ 

“Ak! but he was not exactly unworthy, neither ; 
only unfortunate, and a little thoughtless, no doubt.’ 


” 


“Thoughtless !’ exclaimed I, ‘and gazed on a 


ereature whom not to worship seemed difficult, and 
not to think of impossible ; do tell me more.’ 

“Tis soon told. The lovely girl you so much ad- 
mire, was engaged, almost from childhood, to a cousin 
of her own, a captain of an Indiaman—one of those 
light-hearted, open-tempered beings, whom to know 
and not love is so difficult, and who often attach, so 
much more strongly than they perhaps are capable of 
returning or appreciating, superior reflecting minds. 

“ Nor was opposition wanting to deepen, by its 
hourly martyrdom, the attachment of a heart not 
formed to love by halves. The friends of such a girl 
could not but be ambitious for her ; and the trite re- 
mark often made by strangers that she seemed formed 
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some exaggeration, the secret aspirings of parental 
pride. Offers searcely less dazzling were made and 
rejected, and rank and wealth sacrificed without q 
sigh, for the sake of a pennyless ‘youth, whose very 
gg condition, and dependence for advancement in 
life on his own exertions, had perhaps first formed 
his passport to the generous heart of his noble-minded 
cousin. 

‘But in those days the command of an Indiaman 
was almost a certain fortune ; and Charles Lennox, 
who got his ship a mere lad, had realized in three or 
four voyages such a competence as would have more 
than satisfied his moderate cousin. 

** The advice of friends, however, and his own am- 
bitious, sanguine turn, united in urging him to at 
least one venture more ; and Cornelia who, deeply 
attached as she was, and severely tried as she had 
been, by the anxiety attendant on former absences, 
was a rational being, and preferred her lover's inte- 
rest to selfish considerations, let him depart, though 
with nameless misgivings, which her strong mind 
and habitual trust in Providence had never before al- 
lowed her to indulge. 

*‘Nor ever before had her thoughts by day and 
dreams by night been so exclusively haunted by im- 
ages of varying, but chiefly painful character, connee- 
ted with her absent and hourly dearer lover. There 
are few who need to be told the effect of separation 
and suspense in entwining around the heart, one 
already endeared to it by early companionship, a fine 
person, gay, bewitching manners, and spirits whose 
very volatility had in it the charm of contrast with 
Cornelia’s own tranquility and sobriety of character. 

‘¢ There was little, however, for once, of either, in 
the tumult of gratified affection with which she has 
tened, on the first rumour of his arrival, to join her 
lover in London, where for some time she knew pro 
fessional duties would detain him a prisoner. His 
reception of her was, if possible, more rapturously 
affectionate than on former occasions ; nay, she glad- 
ly hailed in it a tone of deeper and apparently more 
heartfelt devotion ; and if, at times, a cloud ftitted for 
a moment across his open brow, or a sigh arrested 
his fluent eloquence, she was half glad to find Charles 
Lennox could at length think seriously on any thing. 
She little knew that the depth in this attachment was 
the fruit of penitence—and the cloud, and the sigh, 
its bitterly extorted, though passing tribute! 

“About a month had elapsed from Captain Lennox’s 
return—devoted by his bride with the undissembled 
alacrity of one above coquetry, to preparations for 
their approaching union—when she was asked to ac 
company some friends to the Haymarket theatre. 
The idea was a sudden one; and to the mortification 
of the bridegroom, he had previously engaged him- 
self to dine with and attend to the play a family of 
eountry cousins on the same evening. He was with 
difficulty prevailed on, by Cornelia’s threats of stay- 
ing away altogether, to keep his engagement, and 
promised to remain quietly with his party till the 
close of the first piece, on condition of being permit 
ted to devote the rest of the evening to metal more 
attractive. 

“It happened that the parties were in nearly oppo 
site boxes ; and Cornelia—who dreaded any thing 
like a particular recognition in 80 public a place— 
kept her eyes during the whole first act steadily 00 





by nature for a duchess, only echoed perhaps, with 





the stage ; with a perfect consciousness 
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jess (which all Tovers will understand) of the precise 
ition occupied by herexiled intended—nay, of the 
ise direction, during the same period, of Ais very 
differently employed fine dark eyes. 

« As she rested her head between the acts, to es- 
cape the glare, on the pillar of the adjoining box, she 
could not avoid hearing a conversation, which, though 
begun in a whisper, was too animated to continue 
long sotto voce. é 

“Do you see that handsome man with the black 
eyes and white teeth, and that very insinuating 
smile,in the box opposite? He’s a proof that a man 
may “smile and smile, and be a villain,’’ said the 
whisperer—a fine-looking young person—to her 
fiend. ‘That’s Captain Lennox, of the Walsingham, 
he is going to be married, they say, to a very lovely 

ng woman, to whom he has been engaged from a 
boy; and yet (lowering her voice confidentially) he 
firted so abominably onthe passage home with poor 
little Jane Daniell—my William’s sister—that, if his 
marriage is long delayed, he may walk to it over her 
gave. She’s sent down to Clifton, poor child! 
(she’s only seventeen,) in an evident decline—what 
with love for the fellow, disappointment when she 
heard of his engagement, and shame at being so cruel- 
ly deceived, health and peace, I fear are gone, and she 
fears reputation, for she was too young and artless to 
conceal her partiality, and knows it was the talk of 
the ship.” 

“And what says that good-looking reprobate op- 
posite, for himself 2” 

“Oh! the usual thing on such occasions: he 
neun: nothing! He knew he was engaged, and felt 
safe, and cared not how his idle compliments and 
lavish smiles sunk into the soft heart of a credulous 
child of sixteen. She had gone out straight from 
school to her parents, but could not stay an hour in 
the climate, and was obliged to be sent back by the 
frst ship, under chance protection; and it was no 
one’s business to question the attentions or pull the 
ears of that gay dashing coxcomb of a captain. So 
he danced, and rattled, and smiled away the heart of 
poor little Jane; and then, and not till then, when 
the mischief was done, showed her, as a friend, the 
picture of his bride, which he was too sly to hang up 
atonce in his cabin, or wear on his sleeve, that they 
“who ran might read,” as an honest man would 
have done.’ : 

“Cornelia—whom the pillar alone preserved from 
falling—regretted, though she could not repent, the 
delicaey which, on this very point, she had inculcated 
on her unreserved betrothed. She could have heard 
no more, even had more been forthcoming; and her 
ashy paleness, saving her all trouble in feigning in- 
disposition, she was taken out of the box and house 

ore Lennox, who, after trying vainly all night to 
tatch her eye, was piqued into looking another way, 
was aware of her departure. 

“To a person of her upright and conscientious 
mind there was but one course—to inquire about, and, 
atthe sacrifice, if necessary, of her own long-cherished 


between feelings honourable on all sides. 
first proposal that Cornelia should waive in her fa- 
voyr her prior claims, Jane shrank in unaffected re- 
luetance. 
her pale cheek so brightly glow, when Lennox’s 
name was mentioned, and then fade into such utter 
ghastliness when she spoke of him as the betrothed 
of another, that Cornelia, aware that the blast which 
the oak can weather, the lily would contend with in 
vain, set herself nobly aside, and prescribed, but 
with a bleeding heart and burning brain, the task of 
reparation to her abjured bridegroom. 
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and incapable of disguise, was, and had been through- 
out, wholly hers. But it was sad to have to rejoice 
in a buoyant levity of character which, while it had 
enabled the semblance of another attachment to hover 
around his truant fancy, would, his self-denying 
bride foresaw, also render possible a transfer of his 
affections (should it be her stern task to exact it) toa 
younger and equally attractive object. 


“She had an aunt at Clifton, which made her plan 


comparatively easy, and a feigned illness of that re- 
lative—the first and last pious fraud to which she 
ever had recourse—enabled her to set off, unsuspect- 
ed even by Lennox, for the hot wells, without a 
meeting, from which, under existing circumstances, 
the fortitude of an angel must have shrunk. 


** When her usually blooming and Hebe-like niece 


arrived at Clifton, Mrs. Ross had difficulty in recog- 
nizing her. The journey and its agitations had done 
the work of months, if not years, on the face you so 
much admire. 
the first relief to a mind too highly-wrought for even 
its own sense of rectitude to support unassisted; but 
Cornelia, I need not. add, had aid from above more 
precious far than human sympathy. 


Unlimited confidence in her aunt gave 


“A pretext was found for the aunt to wait upon 


her niece’s rival; and if she had been shocked to 
read the traces of disappointment on Cornelia’s noble 
countenance, her heart fairly melted over its ravages 
on the prettiest fairy form, scarce beyond childhood, 
that ever was cast. tn iis girlish helplessness, on the 
tender mercies of that most reckless of spoilers— 
man ! 


“On hearing the name of Cornelia’s aunt, a start 


and shudder showed Jane Daniell well acquainted 
with the connexion. 
child’s suppression of the momentary pang a sweet 
dignity too much akin to her heroic niece’s not to 
fascinate while it half grieved the negociator. 


But there was in this simple 


contest 
rom the 


**T cannot enter into details of the affectin 


But her dim eye would so light up, and 


“ She did not pretend, as some might have done, 


to resent, to reject, nor even to despise him, for the 
deep error into which the character she had chosen 
for better and for worse had betrayed him. 
ply told him that for that error, palliated aud pardon- 
ed as it was, they must part!—that to be happy at 
the expense of another’s health and life was, she be- 
lieved, as impossible for him as for herself—that 
they had perhaps already exhausted the sweets of 
their mutual attachment in the years of bright anti- 


She sim- 


sentiments, to save the victim of her lover’s thought-|cipation which no human lot tould realise—and that 
less gallantry. That her heart, noble as it was, did|from this dream it was now his to awake to self-im- 





tot break at the discovery, I have always believed, | posed, but, he might thank heaven, not unpleasing 


owing to the absence of that deadliest ingredient,|ties and duties. 
The love of Lennox|bottom of a heart to which envy was unknown, oa 


, from the bitter cup. 


he congratulated him from the 


read on a countenance studied from childhood,|the opportunity of rescuing from misery a creature so 
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interesting as Jane Daniell ; and assured him with a 
sincerity which had ever been to him as * proofs of 
holy writ,” that she felt present comfort, and looked 
forward to future happiness, in the sacrifice.” * * * 

“ Aunt Mabel!” said 1, interrupting her rather un- 
ceremoniousl y—‘ don’t tell me any more! The gay 
deceiver, 1 hope, was hanged, or hanged himself, 
which is more poetical. Jane Daniell lived to marry 
a much better fellow, and your heroine you may well 
call her—is to be married to your hero, Frank Cha- 
loner.’ 

“Fair and softly! most discourteous of listeners 
since the days of the Sultan of the Indies” said Mrs. 
Mabel. ‘ Next to having my head cut off when my 
story is done, I resent the cutting off of its tail by 
your boyish impatience. Things were much more 
rationally and less bloodily ordered. 

“Charles Lennox lived to make his little wife a 
very fair, average, off-and-on sort of a husband, good 
enough to please her, though not half good enough 
for my Corry; and justice (far more poetical than 
your summary suspension) has reserved her to re- 
ward, and be appreciated by Frank Chaloner. And 
now for my moral—Go and do likewise !’” 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE DEPARTED. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


{The subject of these lines was the only daughter of 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie—a child distinguished for great 
personal beauty and rare precocity of intellect, both of 
which have been exquisitely illustrated in a poem by 
Miss M. A. Browne, which appeared in the Forget-Me- 
Not for 1838. Loveliness of character and early endow. 
ments of mind, joined with deep affections and an almost 
intuitive sense of the value of religion, madethis departed 
child the object of tender love. She died at seven years 
of age. L. H.8.] 


Fair child, whose gem of genius burn’d 
In beauty’s purest gold enshrined : 

On whom the eyes of strangers turn’d 
With wonder and delight combined ; 


Whose tender, tuneful voice doth keep 
Fresh echo while long seasons roll— 

As music, though the lute-strings sleep, 
Still lingereth in the master’s soul. 


We will not say, how early fled ! 
Nor darkly murmuring mourn thy date, 
Though grief’s most bitter tear be shed, 
And home’s fond temple desolate. 


For life is long that fills the round 
Which heaven’s own finger brightly traced, 
And many a form that age hath crown’d 
Must leave that circle unembraced. 


Vet, thine eternal life how blest! 
Oh! let its radiant image be 

A watch-light in the parents’ breast, 
Till, joyful, they ascend to thee. 


Hartford, Connecticut, (U. 8.) 





From the Dublin University Magazine, 
THE DREAM. 


At midnight’s dark and silent hour 
There was a cry of woe, 
And men, in terror and despair, 
Were hurrying to and fro. 
Then came a sound of mockery, 
As though hell’s demons laughed, 
And through the dense and troubled air 
The horrid echoes watt. 


The heavens were colourless and wan, 
Yet darkness most profound 

Pervaded earth, and air, and sky, 
And shed its gloom around : 

While distant to the car was borne 
The ocean’s sullen roar, 

As o’er its breast the trembling waves 
Kept rushing evermore. 


Then rose another mocking laugh 
Another wailing cry, 

Till mingled shouts of hellish mirth 
With buman agony. 

When suddenly athwart the gloom 
There shot one meteor bright ; 
Then in a moment through the sky 
Streamed a clear flood of light. 


And ever from that burning vault 
Wild dancing lightnings came, 
And, colored every hue and tint, 
Burst flashing balls of flame. 
Silent each living voice and tongue 
In that dread hour of woe— 
Deep stillness breathed o’er every thing 
Around, above, below. 


Then wild confusion seized on all, 
And blasting dark despair : 
Some cursed, and raved, and gnashed their teeth, 
Some murmured forth a prayer. 
I asked of one who hurried by, 
“ What means this dread sublime ?” 
He, shuddering, answered as he fled, 
“It is the end of Time.” 


Horror and fear were in my heart, 
I sought in vain to pray; 
But ever rang within mine ear— 
It is the Judgment Day. 
Then rose unnumbered voices high 
In one unearthly scream— 
“ He comes! He comes ! behold the Judge !” 
1 woke—it was a dream. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
ADVERSITY, AND A GLEAM. 


The thought we are not what we might 
With other stars have been : 

The happiness we sought, a light 
Each day more dimly seen ; 

While hopelessness and utter night 
Fill all the space between. 





























This thought a long time have I nursed— 
It worm-like on my peace doth prey, 
Tis like a chain I cannot burst 
Or I would flee away. 
Where’er I go, the thought accurst 
Is with me night and day. 


And yet I can’t but feel desires, 
And feel perchance, a spell 

Work in me, that at times inspires 
Thoughts, that no care can quell: 

Till they burst forth, like smothered fires, 
Yet dismal as a knell. 


To feel we were by nature made 
For better ends than these ; 

To grovel in the dust-—to fade, 
And rot by slow degrees ; 

While on each sense, the wretch’s aid, 
Dull apathy doth seize. 


To mark the spirit droop and pine 
Beneath life’s weary load : 

No star of hope—no ray divine 
To guide us on life’s road. 

Impelled along as by a line, 
The sluggish bark is towed. 


To mark the wasting of the mind— 
A dying glimmering ray ; 

The rushing of a mighty wind, 
Half darkness and half day— 

The ruin that it leaves behind, 
A heap of mouldering clay. 


’Tis sad—but as if thunder’s crash 
To lightning wings were given— 
So, when beneath fate’s scorpion lash 
The soul’s to madness driven, 
Wrong strikes from it a glorious flash, 
That shoots from earth to heaven. 


And thus the few, whose names shall last 
Beyond life’s little day, 

The soonest fell, and from them cast 
Mortality away, 

Because the chain which bound them fast 
Was weak for such as they. 


They fell—but still each pang they bore, 
Each scar they left behind, 

Wrung from the soul’s rich treasures, more 
Than pleasure there could find— 

Gave them on scorched wing to soar, 
Or plunge below mankind. 


Il. 


Perhaps I see thee through the light 
Reflected from the ye gone by, 
When fancy lent her colours bright 
All things to bless and glorify. 
Yet I’d not give for one more true 
The image, in my heart, of you. 


Ay, I would fain behold thee still, 

Sweet maiden, through that tender haze ; 
Cherish the blessed vision, till 

Once more return life’s happiest days 
When thou upon my path did’st gleam 
The spirit of my boyhood’s dream. 
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And what, though care and sorrow cast 
Their darkening’ presence since on me— 
Though every year, that onward passed, 
Still farther led my path from thee— 
Each change of fate, each vanished year, 
Thy memory but the more endear. 


And now, whate’er may be my doom, 
Whatever cloud or shadow lours, 

Thy love, a light amid the gloom, 
Is with me trom departed huurs. 

Ah! let me question not, if thou 

Wert conscious what thou gav’st, or how, 


And is this all—must I not seek 
For something more in word or look 1— 
Some sweet consenting sign, to speak 
I am not all by these forsook ? 
Be still, my heart—ah ! why repine, 
Since so much is already thine ? 
B. B. F. 


Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, and Russia. By 
G. Stephens, Esq. Curry: Dublin. 


Tuese travels are written by’a clever, good-hu- 
moured, and lively American, who has a marvellous 
faculty of “getting along,” and putting a great deal 
into little room; and one, moreover, who interests 
and entertains his reader exceedingly, by telling ex- 
actly all the little adventures and gay nothings which 
a learned or grave traveller ae keep to amuse his 
private circle if he did not entirely suppress them, 
as below his personal dignity, as well as the dignit 
of printed travels. Hereis an example. The Ameri- 
cans have a Mission school in Athens, and Mr. Ste- 
phens being ardently and amiably national, wherever 
there was an American to be found, there went he. 
In the boys’ school he shook hands with a little Mil- 
tiades, and Leonidas, and Aristides, and so forth, 
looking in features and intelligence worthy of their 
illustrious names; but there was one boy whose 
appearance startled him—the son of the Maid of 
Athens! That aerial and fanciful creature—that 
“gay creature of the elements”—to be the mother 
of a sturdy little urchin! But, alas! it was so.— 
“The Maid of Athens is married. She had a right 
to marry, no doubt,” says Mr. Stephens, “ and 
it is said there is poetry in married life ; and doubtless 
she is a much more interesting person now, at 
thirty-six, than the Maid of Athens could be. But 
still the Maid of Athens is married! married to a 
Scotsman. She is now Mrs. Black! wife of George 
Black! head of the police! and her son is called 
—— Black—[probably Sandy Black]—and she has 
other little Blacks! Commentary is unnecessary.” 
We sympathize with Mr. Stephens. He is equally 
free-and-easy and pleasant wherever he goes; but 
the Old World has heard so much and so often of 
late years about Greece and Turkey, that we ima- 

ine his Russian adyentures will be more acceptable. 
hey are fresh and vivacious, and go over compara- 
tively untrodden ground. He went from Constanti- 
nople to Odessa in a steam-vessel ; and from this 





point we think the interest of the travels commences. 
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He travelled over the wild and nearly desert Steppes 
of Russia on to Moscow, and thence to Petersburg, 
and, finally, through Poland into Prussia. His com- 
panion from Odessa to Moscow was a sulky, capri- 
cious Englishman; and their guide, a rascally 
Frenchman, and old soldier of the Emperor, who 
spoke continually of * mon honneur.” ‘This scene 
we select for its novelty. 

* At daylight we awoke, and found ourselves upon 
the wild steppes of Russia, forming part of the im- 
mense plain which, beginning in northern Germany, 
extends for hundreds of miles, having its surface 
occasionally diversified by ancient tumuli, and ter- 
minates at the long chain of the Urals, which, rising 
like a wall, separates them from the equally vast 

lains of Siberia. The whole of this immense plain 
is covered with a luxuriant pasture, but bare of trees, 
like onr prairie lands mostly uncultivated, yet every 
where capable of producing the same wheat which 
now draws to the Black Sea the vessels of Turkey. 
Egypt, and Italy, making Russia the granary of the 
Levant; and which within the last year, we have 
seen brought six thousand miles to our own doors. 
Our road over these steppes was in its natural state ; 
that is to say, a mere track worn by caravans of 
wagons; there were no fences, and sometimes the 
route was marked at intervals by heaps of stones, in- 
tended as guides when the ground shou!d be covered 
with snow.” ° . ° . ; ° ‘ 

*« At about nine o’clock we whirled furicusly into a 
little village, and stopped at the door of the post- 
house. Our wheels were smoking with the rapidity 
of their revolutions: Henri dashed a bucket of water 
over them to keep them from burning, and half a 
dozen men whipped them off and greased them.— 
Indeed, greasing the wheels is necessary at every 
post, as otherwise the hubs become dry, so that there 
is actual danger of their taking fire; and there is a 
traveller’s story told (but I do not vouch for its troth) 
of a postilion, wagon and passengers, being al] 
burned up on the road to Moscow by the ignition of 
the wheels. 

* The village, like all the others, was built of wood, 
plastered and whitewashed, with roofs of thatched 
straw ; and the houses were much cleaner than I ex- 
pected to find them. We got plenty of fresh milk ; 
the bread, which to the traveller in those countries is 
emphatically the staff of life, we found good every- 
where in Russia, and at Moscow the whitest I ever 
saw.” : : . : : 

* Resuming our journey, we met no travellers. Oc- 
casionally we passed large droves of cattle; but all 
the way from Odessa the principal objects were long 
trains of wagons, fifty or sixty together, drawn by 
oxen, and transporting merchandize towards Mos- 
cow, or grain to the Black Sea. Their approach 
was indicated at a great distance by immense clouds 
of dust, which gave us timely notice to let down our 
curtains and raise our glasses. The wagoners were 
short, ugly-looking fellows, with huge sandy mus- 
taches and beards, and black woolly caps, and sheep- 
skin jackets, the wool side next the skin; perhaps, 
in many cases, transferred warm from the back of 
one animal to that of the other, where they remained 
till worn out or eaten up by vermin. They had 
among them blacksmiths, and wheelwrights, and 
spare wheels, and hammers, and tools, and every 
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miles. Half of them were generally aslee 
top of their loads, and they poe at tight 


caravan style, arranging the wagons in a squy 

building a large fire and sleeping around it. Abou, 
mid-day we saw clouds gathering afar off in the ho. 
rizon, and soon after the rain began to fall, and we 
could see it advancing rapidly over the immense 
level, till it broke over our heads, and in a few 
g the ground smoking 


moments passed off, leavin 
with exhalations. 

«Late in the afternoon, we met the travelling equip 
age of a seigneur returning from Moscow, to his es. 
tate in the country. It consisted of four carri 
with six or eight horses each. The first was a] 
stately, and cumbrous vehicle, padded and cushion. 
ed, in which, as we passed rapidly by, we caught a 
glimpse of a corpulent Russian on the back 
with his feet on the front, bolstered all round with 
pillows and cushions, almost burying every part of 
him but his face, and looking the very personification 
of luxurious indulgence; and yet, probably, that 
man had been a soldier, and slept many a night on 
the bare —_ with no covering but his military 
cloak. Next came another carriage fitted out in the 
same luxurious style, with the seigneur’s lady anda 
little girl; then another with nurses and children; 
then beds, baggage, cooking utensils, and servants, 
the latter hanging on every where about the vehicle, 
much in the same way with the pots and kettles 
Altogether it was an equipment in caravan stvle, 
somewhat the same as for a journey in the desert, 
the traveller carrying with him provision and every 
thing necessary for his comfort, as not expecting to 
procure anything on the road, nor to sleep under a 
roof during the whole journey. He stops when he 
pleases, and his servants prepare his meals, some- 
times in the open air, but generally at the post- 
house.” 

We have then a lively description of the old city 
of Chioff, once the capital of Russia, and now hardly 
known even by name to the rest of Europe. 

‘It stands ata great height, on the crest of an am- 
phitheatre of hills, which rise abruptly in the middle of 
an immense plain, apparently thrown up by some wild 
freak of nature, at once curious, unique and beautifal. 
The style of its architecture is admirably calculated 
to give effect to its peculiar position; and after a 
dreary journey over the wild plains of the Ukraine, 
it breaks upon the traveller with all the glittering and 
gorge us splendour of an Asiatic city. For many 
centuries it has been regarded as the Jerusalem of 
the North, the sacred and holy city of the Russians; 
and, long before reaching it, its numerous convents 
and churches, crowning the summit, and hanging on 
the sides of the hill, with their quadrupled domes, 
and spires, and chains, and crosses, gilded with du- 
cat gold, and glittering in the sun, gave the whole 
city, the appearance of golden splendour. 

«“ We passed the morning in riding round to 
the numerous convents and churches, among which 
is the church of St. Sophia, the oldest in Rus 
sia, and, if not an exact model of the great St 
Sophia of Constantinople, at least of Byzantine de- 
sign, and toward evening went to the emperor’s gal 
den. This garden is more than a mile in 9 
bounded on one side by the high precipitous bank of 
the hill, andulating in its surface, and laid out like 





thing necessary for a journey of several hundred 


an English park, with lawn, gravel-walks, and trees; 
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» aantains houses of refreshment, arbours or summer- 
end asummer theatre. At the foot of the 
hill flows the Dnieper, the ancient Borysthenes, on 
which, in former days, the descendants of Odin and 
Rurie descended to plunder Constantinople. ‘I'wo 
ot three sloops were lying, as it were asleep in the 
jower town, telling of a still interior country, and 
beyond was a boundless plain covered with a thick 
forest of trees. The view from this bank was unique 
sod extraordinary, entirely different from anything I 
ever saw in natural scenery, and resembjing more 
than anything else a boundless marine prospect. 

«At the entrance of the garden is an open square or 
table of land overlooking the plain, where, every 
evaing at seven o'clock, the military band plays.— 
The garden is the fashionable promenade, the higher 
classes resorting to it in carriages and on horseback, 
ad the common people on foot; the display of 
equipages was not very striking, although there is 
something stylish in the Russian manner of driving 
four horses, the leaders with very long traces and a 
postilion ; and soldiers and officers, with their splen- 
did uniforms, caps, and plumes added a brilliant 
effect. 

“Before the music began, all returned from the prome- 
nade or drive in the garden, and gathered in the square. 
It was a beautiful afternoon in June, and the assemblage 
was unusually large and brilliant; the carriages diew up 
ina line, the ladies let down the glasses, and the cava- 
liers dismounted, and talked and flirted with them just as 
in civilized countries. All Chioff was there, and the pea- 
sntin his dirty sheepskin jacket, the shopkeeper with 
bis long surtout and beard, the postilion on his horse, the 
toachman on his box, the dashing soldier, the haughty 
noble and supercilious lady, touched by the same chord, 
forgot their temporal distinctions, and listened to the 
welling strains of the music till the last notes died 
away. The whole mass was then in motion, and in a 
few moments, except by a few stragglers, of whom I was 
one, the garden was deserted.” 

This is all gay and agreeable, though the hotel afford- 
edthe travellers no better bed than two settees, stuifed 
with straw and covered with leather. They proceeded to 
Moscow. ; ; , 

“At day-light we arrived at a large village, the inhabit- 
ints of which were not yet stirring, and the streets were 
stewed with peasants—grim, yellow-bearded fellows— 
in sheepskin dresses and caps, lying ou their backs 
asleep, each of them with a log of wood under his head 
for a pillow. I descended from the diligence, and found 
that the whole village consisted of a single street, with 
log-houses on each side, having their gable-ends in front; 
the doors were all open, and I looked in and saw men 
and women with all their clothes on—pigs, sheep, and 
children strewed about the floor. p 

“In every house was the image of the Panagia, or all 
holy Virgin, or the picture of some tutelary saint, the 
fre only visible, the rest covered with a tin frame, 
with a lamp or taper burning before it; and regularly as 
the serf rose, he prostrated himself, and made his orisons 
ut this domestic shrine. 

“About noon we passed the chateau and grounds of a 
wigneur ; belonging to the chateau was a large church, 
standing in a conspicuous situation, with a green dome, 
surmounted by the Greek cross ; and round it were the 
miserable and filthy habitations of his slaves. Entering 
the village, we saw a spectacle of wretchedness and mis- 
tty seldom surpassed even on the banks of the Nile. 
The whole population was gathered in the streets, in a 
ttate of absolute starvation. The miserable serfs had 
not raised enough to supply themselves with food, and 
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men of all ages, half-grown boys, and little children, 
were prowling the streets or setting in the doorways, 
ravenous with hunger, and waiting for the agent to 
come down from the chateau and distribute among 
them bread. 

“I had found in Russia many interesting subjects of 
comparison between that country and my own ; but it 
was with deep himiliatign, I felt that the most odious 
featute in that despotic government found a parallel in 
ours. At this day, with the exception of Russia, some 
of the West India Islands, and the Republic of the Unit- 
ed States, every country in the civilized world can re- 
spond to the proud beast of the English common law, 
that the moment a slave sets foot on her soil he is free. 
I respect the feelings of others and their vested rights, 
and would be the last to suffer those feelings or those 
rights to be wantonly violated ; but I do not hesitate to 
say, that, abroad, slavery stands as a dark blot upon our 
national character There it will not admit of any pallia- 
tion; it stands in glaring contrast with the spirit of our 
free institutions ; it belies our words and our hearts ; and 
the American who would be most prompt to repel any 
calumny upon his country withe:s under this reproach, 
and writhes with mortification when the taunt is hurled 
at the otherwise stainless flag of the free Republic. I 
was forcibly struck with a parallel between the white 
serfs of the north of Europe and African bondsmen at 
home. The Russian boor, generally wanting the com- 
forts which are supplied to the negro on our best-ordered 
plantations, appeared to me to be not less degraded in 
intellect, character, and personal bearing. Indeed, the 
marks of physical and personal degradation were so 
strong, that 1 was insensibly compelled to abandon cer- 
tain theories not uncommon among my countrymen at 
home, in regard to the intrinsic superiority of the white 
race over all others. Perhaps, too, this impression was 
aided by my having previously met with A‘ricans of 
intelligence and capacity, standing upon a footing of 
perfect equality as soldiers and officers in the Greek army 
and the Sultan’s.” 

The condition of the Russian serfs is minutely de- 
scribed : but that is already tolerably well understood in 
Great Britian. It is, or ought to be, a condition superior 
to that of the negro slave, though such is not always the 
fact. The Russian serf cannot be sold except with the 
estate. He is required to labour only three days of the 
week for his lord, having the other three to cultivate his 
own portion of land; and Sundays, and the numerous 
holidays of the Greek Church, are his own: But he is a 
slave, and so he labours grudgingly for his lord, and 
slothfully for himself, without an idea above the clod 
which he turns over. The traveller states— 

‘*A Russian nobleman told me that he believed, if the 
serfs were all free, he could cultivate his estate to better 
advantage by hired labour ; and I have no doubt a dozen 
Connecticut men would cultivate more ground than a 
hundred Russian serfs, allowing their usua) non-working 
days and holydays. They have no interest in the soil, 
and the desolate and uncultivated wastes of Russia shew 
the truth of the judicious reflection of Catherine II., 
“that agriculture can never flourish in that nation where 
the husbandman possesses no property.” 

“It is from this great body of peasantry that Russia re- 
cruits her immense standing army, or in case of invasion 
raises in a moment a vast body of soldiers. Every per- 
son in Russia, entitled to hold land, is known to the 
government, as well as the number of peasants on his 
estate ; and upon receiving notice of an imperial order“to 
that effect, the numbers required by the levy are marched 
forthwith from every part of the empire to the places of 
rendezvous appointed.” 

The journey from Chioff to Moscow occupied seven 





days, though performed ina diligence—the first ever 
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started—and on its first trip. They travelled hundreds 
of miles without seeing a hill or a rising ground. The 
traveller resided a considerable time both in Moscow and 
St. Petersburgh, where his personal adventures were 
amusing and numerous. He seems tp have a knack of 
bustling himself into the current of life, and is always 
quite as much an actor as an observer. In Poland his 
adventures threatened to become serious. Though it was 
now 1836, the jealousy entertained by the Russian au- 
thoritics of all foreigners, seemed little abated. Our 
traveller gives an animated account of the terrible battle 
of Growkow, and of the last fatal but heroic attempt of 
the Poles to recover their national Independence. It is 
impossible to read this simple statement, heightened by 
many little anecdotes collected on the spot, without—if 
the heart cherishes one spark of patriotic feeling—being 
kindled te indignation, and melted to pity. At Cracow 
the traveller closes his lively and entertaining narrative, 
which we cordially recommend, both for information 
and entertainment. 


LEGEND OF THE BLACK DOUGLAS. * 


Tue bloody Lord of Galloway 
Sits in his castle hall, 

Iu the lonely Threave ; and Dee’s dark wave 
Runs weltering round the wall. 


‘He has called his trusty serving man— 
Red Rob is at his hand; 

And he bends his head with seemly dread, 
And lists his lord’s command. 


“ Go, see how looks the sky to day— 
If it be foul or fair ; 

And haste ye back, or else the rack 
Shall teach you to be yare.” 


Red Rob stands on the battlement— 
How beautiful the scene ! 

The su!len Dee sweeps far below 
Its wooded banks between. 


The lark is singing in the sky ; 
The sun shines cheerily 
O’er high Bengairn, and craig and cairn, 
- And distant Solway sea. 


Red Rob now stands before his lord, 
Who turns, as on his prey ; 

The grizzly boar in Kenmure wood 
Looks not so fierce at bay. 


“The sky, my Lord, is fair and clear ; 
No cloud may there be seen ; 

But yet, far distant in the west, 
Is one dark spot I ween.” 


“ Thou lying slave, thy sleepy eyes . 
Til open with my brand.” 

“ Oh, spare, my Lord, thy servant old— 
His life is in thy hand. 


* The castle of Threave stands, about a mile’s distance 
from the modern town of Castle Douglas, on a rock sur- 
rounded by the river Dee—a mouldering memorial of 


legends attached to this stern tower of other times, and 
“this is of them.” 


LEGEND OF THE BLACK DOUGLAS, ETC. 





Red Rob, with palsied look, and pale, 


m- a im orts would check with form 
e stirs herself, high swelling in her rage— 
Then the plank moulders till it cracks in twain, rw 













“Upon thy banner, fifly years, 
Through battle’s smoke and steam, 
Those eyes have looked—Oh, pardon me, 

If now they should grow dim.” 





“ Back, back, and see how looks the sky— 
See if that spot draw near. 

Now out my sword, and ’fend thy lord! 
No mortal foe is here.” 


Why pales the bloody Earl's cheek— 
What shakes the castle wall— £ 
What storm is drawing near apace— 
What darkens all the hall ? 


Burst’s in :—“ Near, and more near, 
My Lord, it comes!” He lifts his eye— 
“ Oh, see, my Lord, ’tis here !”” 





One sullen tongue of blood.red fire 
Licked round the castle hall ; 

One crash of thunder shook the rock, 
And reft the castle wall. 


The trembling schoolboy still points out, MRS. 
Upon the blackened wood, 

Three dingy spots—and whispers low, 
“’Tis the Black Douglas’ blood.” G. 
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RHYMES FROM RUCKERT. pet, 

I seems 7 

. the Me 

Nature and man are constantly at war; = 

The crooked lines, which, in her sportive glee, leneve 

On stone and hedge she traces joyously— cnten 
Fond man will never leave them as they are, onan 

But makes them straight: each rude rock he must § a 

square, ro a 

To yield him planks, forsooth, must train the tree, » 

Thus rocks and trees curb’d to his ends must be, ome 

And from his home the eagle he must scare. situatio 

But, when these arts wild nature would en of visit 


chain, 


Then springs green moss from walls that shake with # ing a5 
bo rd . udniral 
Nature stands free, where ends proud art’s domait. J isry, 
Blank! 

II. of dom 

Heav’n is a scroll, the hand of God holds fast— Fee 
A mighty seroll, with ground of azure-blue, fom th 
Which to this hour hath kept its constant hue; fible, s 
E’en to the vast World’s end that hue shall last, the edit 
And mystic words, which from God’s mouth have § wor 4 
pass’d, her pal 
Are written on this scroll with cyphers true ; reminis 
Yet lest it be unrolled to mortal view interest 
As a great seal the Sun is on it plac’d. etampl 


When from the scroll night takes the seal away ~The 
was oy pe signs beam to the wond’ring eye, 
the | family of Douglas. Many are the fearfalj Which but one mighty hieroglyph display: 

De clad @ Os . of oth Telling that * God is ievokews ne’er can lie. 
And this one phrase—no Understanding may 
Interpret it—its import is so high ! 


” 








